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HEN the number and variety of Englisb Grannnan already 
ilished, and the ability with which some of them are written, 
considered, little can be expected from a new compilation, he- 
m a careful selection of the most useful matter, and some 
ree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the under- 
iding, and the gradual progress of learners. In these res|)ecta 
lething, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and advantage 
'oung persons. 

H books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a me- 

m to be observed, between treating the subject in so exteiT- 

\ and minute a manner, as to embarrass and confuse their 

ids, by offering too much at once for their comprehension ; and, 

he other han^ conducting it by such short and general precepts 

. observations, as convev to them no clear and precise informa- 

I. A distribution of the parts, which is either defective' or 

gular, has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 

to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. A dis- 

;t general view, or outline, of all the essential parts of the study 

rhich they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of this 

line ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, according to 

ir natural order and connexion, appear to be among the best 

uisof enlightening the minds of youth, iind of facilitating their 

itfition of knowledge. The author of this work, at the same 

^ V be has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may bo too 

« too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in their 

"^^as studied to render lijs subject sufficiently easy, in- 

"^inprehensive. Ue does not presume to have com- 

"^se objects. How far he has succeeded in the 

Vi he has failed, must be referred to the de- 

So^s and candid reader. 

^"^ adopted, of exhibiting the perform- 

^-^S, will, he trusts, be conducive 

""hich is so fflvonrable to 

^^ules, definitions, 

*«r.to bo 
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HEN the number and variety of English Grammars alrendy 
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<^'' Bides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and some 

- degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the umler- 

etanding, and the gradual progress of learners. In these re8])ecta 
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'^ Ik books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a me- 
dium to be observed, between treating the subject in so exteif- 
, live and minute a manner, as to embarrass and confuse their 
minds, by offering too much at once for their comprehension ; and, 
on the other hand, conducting it by such short and general precepts 
and observations, as convey to them no clear and precise informa- 
tion. A distribution of the parts, which is either defective or 
irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the young understaiiding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. A dis- 
tinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts of the study 
in which they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of this 
outUae ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, according to 
^eir natural order and connexion, appear to be among the best 
3ans of enlightening the minds of youth, and of facilitating their 
•sition of knowledge. The author of this work, at the same 
\t be has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may bo too 
* too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in their 
**as studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, in- 
''^mprehensive. He does not presume to have'com- 
~se objects. How far he has succeeded in the 
^ he has failed, must be referred to the de- 
''fous and candid reader. 
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r HEN the number and Taripty of EnBlisliOmmmfirsalrnnity 
■ published, and the ability with winch soma of ihem nro wriiinn, 
e coHHilured, little can be expecind from a new ranijijbicion, he- 
[tea D cnreful sclcelion of the inoHl uaeful inatier, niiil some 
^degree of improvement in the mode of ndapiing it to the iiiider- 
^«tan ding, and the (gradual progress of learners. In these re.spucTi 
n«omeiliii)g, perhaps, may yet be done, for the eaeoandadvaiiiujjs 
^•f young personB. 

r Iw books designed for iho inatrtietion of youth, there is a me- 
r diuni to be observed, between treHiini; the subject in so exturf- 
i give and minute a manner, as to «nibarrasd and confuse their 
, minds, by offering too much at once for their comprehension ; and, 
* DntheoIlierhand,conduclingitbysuchEhortandgeneralprccttpia 
' I and observationn, ae convey to iliem no clear ond precise informn- 
^ lion, A distribution of the parts, which is either defetlivd or 

■ irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the young ulidcrstaniling, 
I and to rcrardils knowledge of the principles of literature. Ailie- 

■ linclgeneral vJew,orouthne, ofall theesseniial parts of ihe study 
LI in whirh they are engRged; a gradual and judicious supply of this 
Jj«i«tin«; and a due arrangement oftlie dividons, accordinB lo 
U tlieir natural order and connexion, appear to be einong tlie fitist 

X inoaneofenli^htening the minds of youth, and of facilitating their 

^' Bcquitfitioii or Icnowledge. The author of this work, ai the game 

^ time thai be ha« endeavoured to avoid a plan, which m.iy be too 

conciseor loo extensive, defective in ita parts or irregular in ibeir 

diep<)«iiiuii, has studied to render his subject eunicieutly easy, in< 

. tellifibie, aud comprehensive. Hedocenot presume to have cnm- 

' pletcly attained these objecia. How far he has succeeded in the 

attempt, and wherein he has failed, muei be referred to the de- 

' toruiination of the judicious and candid reader. 

The muthod which be has adopted, of exhibiting the perform- 
ance in eharacters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be condiicivn 
to that gradual and regular procedure, which is so fiivourable to 
the tiusiuese of instruction. The more imporlant rules, detinitloiis, 
Uid olji^ervatiouB, and which are tlierefore the moat projier lo bu 
eoinniitied lomemory, are printed with a larger type ; whilet rules 
' and remarkrilhat areof less canBei^iience.lliat extend or diversify 
the general idea, or that serve as evpla nations, arc contained in llie 
L a mailer Idler • tbe3t»,Qr Ihe chiiif of ihem, will be perused by ihc ' 
I BlUdellt lo Uie greatest advantage, if )toslponed till Ihe general hvs- 
1 tembeeotnpleied. The use of notes anduhBervations,Int.l\«,v.nvtv- 
j, ntion and deloched manner, a| ihe bottom o?vVev*^'^-'*'™^^'"''^V'"^^ 
ia imagined, be bo IJkely to attTiv(MV\te patuaA o^ n o'j.'Jft < ^"^y^^ 
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4 IlTTRODUCT(Oir* 

taken to adjust it flo that the whole maT be pernsed In a connected 
projrress, or the part contained in the lar^ifcr character read in or* 
.ler l)v itsrir. Many of the notes and olnservatii is are intended 
not (t\)\\ to exjiiain the subjects, and to iiiustrate them, by comp'^«- 
tive views of the grammar of otiicr languages, and of the various 
smtiiiient^ ot I0ngli8h grammarians ; but a2eio to invite the ingeni* 
'•;i:s >ui(!ent to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt to a mora 
enlar*fed, critical, and pliilosophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may notbeiinpro* 
per more particularly to observe, that in selecting and forming 
thom, it has been the author's aim to render them as exact and 
comprehensive, and, at the same time, as intelligible to joung 
minds, as the nature of the subject, and the difficulties attending it, 
would admit. He presumes that they are also calculated to.be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. For this pur- 
pose, he has been solicitous to select terms that are smooth and 
voluble ; to proportion the members of the sentences to one 
another ; to avoid protracted periods ; and to give the whole 6efi» 
nition or rule, as much harmony of expression as he could devise. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper selection 
of faulty composition is more instructive to the young gramma- 
rian, than any rules and examples ef propriety that can be given, 
tlie Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar attention to this 
part of the subject ; and though the instances of false grammar^ 
under the rules of Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not 
be found too many, when their varivty and usefulness are con- 
sidered. 

Ln a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and which, 
from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materiale 
selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to 
a{>oJo^ize for the use which the Compiler has made of his prede- 
cessors' labours ; or for omitting to insert their names. From the 
alterations which have l>een frequently made in the sentinnente 
and the language, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to the 
particular [»urposes for which they are introduced ; and, in many 
instances, from the uncertainty to whom the passages originally 
belonged, the insertion of names could seldom be made with pro- 
priety. Rut if this could have been geuerally dpne^ a work of this 
nature would derive no advantage from it, equalto the inconve- 
nience of crowding the pages with a repetition of names and re- 
ferences. It is, however, proper to acknowledge, in general 
tern)s, that the authors to whom the grammatical part of this 
cuinpilation is principally indebted for its materials, are HarriSt 
Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, dtc con- 
tained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, extracted from 
the writings of Blair and Campbell will, it is presumed, form a 
proper addition to tho Grammar. The subjects are very nearly 
related ; and the study of |ierspicuUy awd aec\\ta*i^ \tv viiwvii^ 
appears naturally to (oUow that of Graumiar. X cotuv^xaiA. ue 



miaiTittitic^ with th« principles of both, will prtpart ftnd qun1i/y 
tne atudents, for prosecuting those additional improvements in 
language, to which they may he properly directed. 

On the utility and importai>ce of the study of Grammar, and 
the principles of Composition, much might be advanced, for tho 
encouragement of persons in early life to apply themselves to 
this branch of learning; but as the hmits or this Intr(»durti(>u 
will not allow of mimy. observations on the subject, a few leailiiiir 
eontiments are all that can be admitted here with propriety. Aa 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we 
perceive the sentimehts of others, and communicate our own ; 
and as signs exhibit the things which thej are intended to repre- 
cent, more or less accurately, according as their real or established 
conformity to those things is more or lees exact ; it is evident, that 
In proportion to our knowledge of the nature and properties pT 
words, of their relation to each other, and of their established 
connexion with the ideas to which they are applied, will be the 
eenninty and ease, with which we transfuse our sentiments 
into the minds of one another ; and that, without a competent 
knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of mis- 
understanding others, and of being misunderstood ourselves. I( 
may indeed be justly asserted, that many of the differences in 
opinion amongst men, with the disputes, contentions, and alieua- 
tione of heart, which have too often proceeded from such diller* 
ences, have been occasioned by a want of proper tskill in tho 
connexion and meaning of words, and by a tenacious misappii< 
cation of language. 

OvE of the b^t supports, which the recommendation of this 
Btudy can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the 
following sentiments of an eminent and candid writer^ on lan- 
guage and composition. '' All that regards the study of compo-' 
'^ sition, merits the higher attention upon this account, that it is 
** intimately connected with the improvement of our intellectual 
** powers. For I must be allowed to say, that when we are em« 
** ployed, after a proper manner, in the study of compo8ltion, we 
** are cultivating the understanding itself. The study of arrangin/^ 
"and expressing our thoughts with propriety, teaches to think 
" as well as to apeak, accurately." 

Befork the close of this Introduction, it may not be superOu^r 
ous to observe, that the author of the following work liaa no 
interest in it, but that which. arises from the hope, that it will 
prove of some advantage to young persons, and. relieve the 
labours of those who are employed in their education, lie 
wishes to promote, in some degree, the cause of virtue, as well as 
of learning; and^ with this view, he has been studious, through 
the whole of the work, not only to avoid every example and illus- 
tration, which might have an improper effeex, qw xJcv^ vcv\vA% ^\ 
youth; but also to introduce; on maw^ o^taLfA^v^-^^^vOcvaaXv^^^^ 
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6 IZTTllODUCTIOll* 

moral and religious teiMlency* His attention to objects of so 
iiiiirli irniK>rtanco will, he trusts, meet the approbation of every 
weli-ili.sposed reader. If they were faithfully regarded in all 
hooks of education, they would doubtless contribute very mate- 
rially to the order and happiness of society, by guarding the in- 
nocence and cherishing the virtue of the rising generation. 
Holdgatfy near York^ 1795. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THX IfllfTH CDITXOir. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considerable 
alterations and additions : but works of this nature admit of re- 
peated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never complete. The 
Mithor, solicitous to render his book more worthy of the en- 
^11 raging approbation bestowed on it by the public, has again 
revised the work with care and attention. The new edition, he 
hopes, will be found much improved. The additions, which are 
very considerable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to exfiand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to 
render the study of grammar both easy and interesting. This 
edition contains also a new and enlarged system of parsing ; co- 
))ious lists of nouns arranged according to their gender and 
number ; and many notes and observations, which serve to ex- 
tend, or to explain, particular rules and positions.* 

The writer is sensible that, af\er all his endeavours to elucidate 
the principles of the work, there are few of the divisions, arrange- 
ments, definitions, or rules, against which critical ingenuity 
cannot devise plausible objections. The subject is attended with 
so much intricacy, and admits of views so various, that it was not 
))(>ssible to render every part of it unexceptionable ; or to ac- 
coirimodate the work, ii^ all respects, to the o]nnions and )>re- 
posHessions of every grammarian and teacher. If the author 
ims adopted that system which, on the whole, is best suite<i to 
the nature of the subject, and conformable to the sentiments of 
the most judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustra- 
tions, respecting particular points, are founded on just principles, 
and the peculiarities of the English language ; he has, perhaps, 
done all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this 
nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the book 
will be still more extensively approved and circulated. 

* The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispersed ihniugh tht 
book, and intended to illustrate and support a number of important grammaticiU 
points, will not« to 3roung persons of ingenuity, appear to be dry and usekM 
dim ussions. He is persuaned that, by such persons, they will be read with at- 
tention. And he presumes that these strictures will gratify their curiosity, 
stimulate application, and give solidity and permanence to Uieir grammatical 
knowledge. In the Octavo edition of the grammar^ the reader wiU find ma&y 
arfditioiial discussions of this nature. 
^o/f/g-rt/e, near r^rJt, 1904. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAJR. 



NGLISH GRAMMAR is the art of speakii^and writing 
the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. ORTHOGRAPHY 
ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This division may be rendered more intelligilJe to the student, 
by observing, in Qther words^ that Grammar treats, Jirst^ of the 
form aiid sound of the letters, the combination of letters into syl- 
lables, and syllables into words ; secondly^ of the different sorts 
of words, their various modifications^ and their derivation ; thir^r 
hfy of the union And riffht order of words in the formation of a 
sentence ; and IdsUy^ of the just pronunciation, and poetical coii 
Biriiotion of sentencesk \ i 



PART I. 
ORTHQGRjlPHT. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE IiKTrSRS* 



SECTION I* 0/fhe nadwrt of' the letteri^ and of a perfect 

alphabet, 

ORTHOGRAPHY teaches the nature And powers of 
letters, and die just method of speUing words. 

A letter is the first jprinciple, or least part, of a word. 

The letters of the English language, called the English 
Alphabet, are twenty^six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain articu« 
late sounds, the elements of the language. An articulate 
sound, is the sound of the human voice, formed by the or- 
gnns of speech. 
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The following is a list of the Anglo-SaxoD, Roman, Jtalie, 

and Old English Characters. 



Sri on. 


Roman. 


Italic. 


Old English. 


N«in«.,. , 


Ca^ 


Sman. 


Cp. 


SnwlL 


Ca{i. 


ftnUL 


Cap.' 


Smtli 


- 


X 


a 


A 


a 


A 


a 


91 


« 


• 

at. 


B 


b 


B 


b 


B 


b 


S 


ii 


6ee. 


E 


c 


C 


c 


C 


e 


e 


t 


»€€, 


D 


b 


D 


d 


D 


<2 


9 


« 


dee 


e 


e 


E 


e 


E 


< 


S 


e 


ee. 


F 


F 


F 


f 


F 


/ 


jr 


t 


«/ 


Ir 


Z 


G 


g 


Q 


f 


ee 


8 


jee. 


b 


h 


H 


h 


H 


k 


!l 


li 


aiteh. 


I 


• 

1 


I 


• 
1 


I 


• 
• 


X 


C 


torf|». 






J 


• 
J 


J 


J 


S 


f 


i«y 


K 


* 


K 


k 


K 


k 


s 


it 


A^y. 


L 


1 


L 


1 


L 


I 


% 


I 


eZ. 


CO 


m 


M 


m 


M 

• 


M>. 


m 


m 


etn. 


N 


n 


N 


n 


JV 


n 


m. 


n 


•n. 




















«. 


.0 


0. 


P 


P 


P 


P 


p 


P 


i» 


9 


pee. 






ft 


q 


Q 


1 


A 


Q 


eve 


R 


P 


R 


r 


R 


T 


in 


r 


ar. 


S 


r 


S 


• 


S 


$ 


A 


n 


eee. 


T 


c 


T 


t 


T 


t 


ST 


t. 


tee. 


D 


f>th 


• 












■ ■ # 


U 


a 


U 


a 


U 


U 


«( ' 


tt 


n or you^ 




▼ 


V 


T 


r 


V 


9 


H 


vee 


TD 


f 


w 


W 


w 


w 


8!? 


1» 


doMeu, 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


V 


1^. 


Y 


• 

y 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


» 


» 


■^:" 


Z 


z 


Z 


Z" 


z 


z 


z 


? 


zed. 
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A p«r/ect alphabet of the English languaj^e, and, indeed, of 
every other language, would contain a number of letters, pre- 
cisely equal to the number of simple articulate sounds belonging 
to the language. Every simple sound would have its distinct 
character; and that character be the representative of no other 
souiui. But this is far from being the state of the English al 

ehabet. It has more original sounds than distinct S4gnificiuit 
otters ; and, consequently, some of these letters are made to re- 
present, not one sound alone, but several sounds. This will ap- 
pear by reflecting^ that the sounds signified by the united letter 
f^ sh, ngj are elementary, and have no single appropriate cha 
racters, in our alphabet : and that the letters a and n represent 
the different sounds heard in hatf hcUCj hall ; and in but, bull, mule* 
To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we shall set 
down the characters made use of to represent all the elementary 
articulate sounds of our language, as nearly in the manner and 
order of the present English alphabet, as the design of the sub- 
ject will admit ; and shall annex to each character the syllable 
or word, which contains its proper and distinct sound. And 
here it will be proper to begin with the vowels. 



Lettffirs denoting the 
iimplt sounds. 


as heard in 


Words containing the 
simple sounds, 
fate 




as 


in 


fail 




as 


in 


fat 




as 


in 


far 




as 


tn 


me 




as 


in 


met 


• 
1 


as 


in 


pine 


i 


as 


in 


pin 


o 


as 


in 


no 


o 


as 


iji 


not 


o 


as 


in 


move 


u 


as 


in 


mule 


u 


as 


in 


tub 


u 


as 


in 


bull 



By this list it appears, that there are in the English language 
fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as i and ti, when pronounced 
long, may be considered as diphthongs, or diphthongal vowels, our 
language, strictly speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel 
sounds ; to represent which, we have only five distinct charac- 
ters or letters. If a in far, is the same specific sound as a mfat , 
and V in htUl, the same as o in move, which is the opinion of some 
granomarians ; then there are but ten original v ^wcl soimds in 
the English language. 

The fonowing list denotes the sounds of the cousonant9,>bein^ 
in number twenty-two. 

li 
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Letters deuoting the 






Words containing tbt 


■imple lounds. 






simple sounds. 


b 


as heard in 


bay, tub 


d 


as 


in 


day, sad 


f 


as 


in 


ofT, for 


V 


as 


in 


van, love 


g. 


as 

as 


in 
in 


cgg,Ro 
hop, ho 


k 


as 


in 


kill, oak 


1 


as 


in 


lap, all 


m 


as 


in 


my, mum 


n 


as 


in 


no, on 


P 


as 


in 


pin, map 


r 


as 


in 


rap, cry 


8 


as 


in 


so, lass 


Z 


as 


in 


zed, buzz 


t 


as 


in 


top, mat 


w 


as 


in 


wo, will 


y 


as 


in 


ye, yes 


ng 


as 


in 


ing, sing 


8h 


as 


in 


shy, ash 


th 


as 


in 


thlu, tiiick 


th 


as 


in 


then, them 


zb 


as 


in 


pleasure 



Several letters marxed in the English alphabet, as consonants, 
are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but complex 
sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both its sounds ; the ono 
being expressed by £, and the other by s, O, in the sofl pronun- 
ciation, is not a simple, but a complex sound ; as age is pro- 
nounced aidge, J is unnecessary, because its sound, and that of 
the soft g, are in our language the same. Q, with its attendant 
Un is either complex, and resolvable into^tr, as in quality; or un- 
necessary, because its sound is the same with k, as in opaque, X 
is couipounded of g5, as in example ; or of A:5, as in expecL 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a point of 
considerable importance, that every learner of the [English lan- 
guage should be taught to pronounce perfectly, and with facility, 
every original simple sound that belongs to it. By a timely an4 
judicious care in this respect, the voice will be prepared to uttef^ 
with ease and accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught 
to avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronoqnchig 
words, which accompanies, through life, many persons who havitt 
not, in this respect, been properly instructed at ati early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. ; 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectlj 
uttered by itself: as, a,e,o^ which are fonned wittioat 
the help of anj other sound. 

* Some grammarlUBB msppoae h to mark only an atpvtatiat^ or breathing; 
6>jf ft appetin to be a distinct sound, and fortncd in a |»tlVi>iVJM Tn»x«At,\ii7\ti% 
or^7f/s ofspebcA, EiCcyclopadiiA BrUflBWuwu 
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' A Gohsonant is an articulate sound, which cannot be 
perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel : as, b, d,f^ 
i / which require vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, t, o, w, and sometimes lo and y. 

Jf and y are consonants when they begin a word or syl- 
lable ; but in every other situation they are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, that to 
and y are consonants when they beghi a syllable or word, and 
vowels when they end one. That they are consonants, when used 
as initials, seems to be evident from their not admitting the arti- 
cle an before them, as it would be improper to say, an walnut, an 
yard, &c. ; and from their following a vowel without any hiatus 
or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they 
are vowels in other situations, appears from their regularly tak- 
ing the sound of other vowels ; as, w has the exact sound of ti in 
saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of i, in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. 
See the letters W and Y, page £3.* 

We present the following as more exact and jihilosophlcal de^ 
finitious of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in hself^ and 
formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a certain con- 
fTormatiou of the mouth, without any alteration in the positioa^ 
or any motion of the organa of s|>eecii, from the moment the vocal 
sound commences, till it ends. 

A consoBant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by itsalf, 
but which joined with a vowel, forms a complete sound, by a 
particuiar motion or contact of the organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and the 
ampound. But there does not appear to be any foundation for the 
distiuctioii. Simplicity is essential to the nature of a vowel, which 
excludes every degree of mixed or compound sounds. It requires, 
according to the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot he sounded at all, without the aid of 
a vowel. They are 6, p, t, d, k, and c and g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. 
They are/, /, m, n, r, v, 5, z, x, and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m, n, r, are also 
distinguished by the name of liquids, from tlieir readily 
uniting with other consonants, and flowibg, as it were into 
Qieir sounds. 

• The lelteis to and y, are of an ambiguous nature ; beiu^ cc\vvwsv\ak.TC«&'»»x'^ci^ 
begiimiiie .of words, and vowels at the ewvl. E.tx.cvjtlo'vcr.d.xo. ^Tx\»»»>aK»*. 

\VALKfc:R'S Critical Pronou»»cii\e Diclvow^H, ^^^vi'-XX^ WvxtOl tilV\A«tv. 
FERHrS Ei^liBb Dictionary-, V>ce&Lce, v^<!^ 1. 
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We have shown above, that it js essential to th« natim cf • 

consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the aid of a 
vowel. We may further ohscrve, tliat even the names of the con- 
sonants, as they are pronounced in reciting the alphabet, require 
the help of vowels to express them. In pronouncing the names 
of the mutes, ibe assistant vowels follow the consonants: as, &e, 
pCn tey dc, ka. In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the 
vowels generally precede the consonants: as, ef, e/, em, en, ar^ ety 
ex. The exceptions are, ce, gc, re, zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a conso- 
nant, is of great importance, and should be well explained to the 
pupil. They are frequently confounded by writers on grammar* 
Obe^ervations and reasonings on the name, are often applied to 
explain the nature, of a consonant : and, by this means, the stu- 
dent is led into error and perplexity, respecting these elements 
of language. It should be impressed on his mind, that the name 
of every consonant is a complex aouud ; but that the consonant it- 
self, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowels, with 
their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants whose socmds cannot be pro- 
tracted. The semi-vowels^ such whose sounds can be continued 
at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, from which they 
derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided Into pure and impure. The pure 
are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged: they are 
k, p, t. The impure, are those whose sounds may be continued| 
though for a very short space : they are 6, if, g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and aspirated. 
The vocal are those which are formed by the voice ; the aspirated^ 
those formed by the breath. There are eleven vocal, and five 
aspirated. Tl>e vocal are /, m, n, r, v, ti7,^, z, th flat, zA, ng : the 
aspirated. y^ hy s, th sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pure and im- 
pure. The pure are those which are formed entirely by the 
voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath with the 
voice. There are seven pure — l^ m, n, r, u^, y, ng; four impure 
— I', t, ih flat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced by' 
a simple impulse of the voice ; as ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced 
in like manner ; as, eau in beau, iew in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the voweb 
sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

J^ach of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, originally heard 
Japronouacing diQ words whicii contain them. 'tVkoug;\\l)ki\s\aVbj4L 
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ihe case at prAsent, witli respejct to many of them, these combina- 
tions stiil retain the nameofdiphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, 
they arc marked by the term improper. As the diphthong 
derives its name and nature from its sound, and not from its 
letters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union of 
two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled to 
that appellation ; and the single letters t and u, when pronounced 
long, must, in this view, be considered as diphthongs. The triph- 
thongs, having at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and 
iure> therefore, by some grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 

SECTION II. Central observations on the souncts of ihe letters, 

A 

Ji has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the short 
or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. . 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in proper 
names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in Baal, Gaul. 

Ae has the sound of long c. It is sometimes found in Latin 
words. Some authors retain this form ; as, senigma, a^quator, &c.; 
but others have laid it aside, and write enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &^c. 

The diphthong at has exactly the long slender sound of a, as 
in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &lc. : excex)t plaid, again, 
raillerv, fountain, Britain, and a few others. / 

Jju isgenerally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, caught, 
&c. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as in aunt, flaunt, 
gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in hautboy ; and that 
of short. in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

d9t0 has always the sound of broad a ; as in bawl, scrawl, crawl. 

Jiy^ like its near relation at, is pronounced like the long slen- 
der sound of a; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, and 
end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, &e. In 
others, besides being silent, it lengthens the syllable; as in 
climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

Chas two different sounds. 

A bard sound like k^ before a, o, u, r, {, i ,* as in cart, cottage, 
curious, crafl, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it ends a syllable ; as 
iu viciim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like s before e, t, and y, generally ; as in centre 
face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes the^ound of 
sh; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarine, victuals^ &.c^. 

G siayg Dr. /oIiniWD, according to EkTi^\va^iQt\>Cift«cii.'^^ ^\x«^«« 
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ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best dictionarlMb 
stick, block, publick, ])ulitick, &c. But many writers of latter 
years omit the k in words oft wo or more syllables ; and this prao* 
tice is gaining ground, though it is productive of irregularities; 
such as writing mimic and mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tch, as in church, chin, ehafij 
charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has the sound ol 
k; as in chymist, scheme, chorus^ chyle, distich; and in foreign 
names ; as Achish, Baruch, Enoch, &-c. 

Chf in some words derived from the French, takes the sound ol 
sh; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k ; as in archangel, 
archives, Arcliipcia^o ; except in arched, archery, archer, and 
arch-enemy : but belbro a consonant it always sounds like tch ; 
as in archbishop, archduke, archpresbyter, &>c. Ch is silent in 
schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, and end 
of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless it may be said 
to take the sound oft, in stuffed, tripped, &c. stuft, tript. &c« 

E 

E has three different soundc, 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley* 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound; ae, open, lucrOf 
participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, Serjeant ;- 
and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monosylla- 
nles that have no other vowel ; as, me, he, she: or in substan- 
tves derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epitome, Penelope 
It is used to soften and modify the foregoing consonants ; as, force* 
rage, since, oblige : or to lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, 
cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; as in appear, 
beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound of short e ; as in 
breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pronounced lika 
the long and slender a ; as in bear, break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, portman 
teau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of long «• 

Ei, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a; as in 
deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long t in seixe, 
deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is sometimes pronounced 
like short i; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and sometimes 
like e short; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the sound of 
short u ; fis in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. 

Eu is always sounded like long u or ew : as in feud, deuce. 

£11; is almost always pronounced hke long u; as in few, new, dew* 
j^, when the accent is on it, is always pTOiiounc«d\akA a \oi:^\ 
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u in bef. iTej, conve/ ; except iu kej, lej, wlisr« Ii \e aounded 
like long e. 

When this diphtkong is uiinccented, it lakes tlie sound of e long; 
u, nlk-y, valley, barley. 

F 

P keeps one pure unvaried sound al llie beeiiming, middle, and 
end of words ; as, fancy, niuffin, miachiet^ &c. ; except in o/, in 
which it haa the flat sound of ov ; hut not iu caiu|H>8itIoii ; hs, 
wijereof, iherecf, Sec. We should not pronounce, n wive'< join- 
Utre, Bcalve's bead; but a wife's jointure, a calf's head. 

Q has two sounds : one hard ; na in guy, go, gun ; the othsr 
•iiA ; as in gem, giarjt. 
' At Ih^end of a word it is nhvaya hard ; aa in liag. snug, frog 
' It \a hgn before (I, o, u, i, dlidr; «a, guino, gQne, gull, glory, 
. grandeur. 

G hefure t, i, and S, iBsoA', ns >u geniiia, gesture, ging«r, 
Egypt; except in get, gewguw, finger, craggy, and some ulhera, 
G \a mute before n ,' an Ui gnasli, sign, foreign, &c. 
On, at the end of a word, or syllable acoented, gires the pre- 
ceding vowel B long sound ; aa in resign, impugn, oppugn, 
impregn, iinpugnud ; (jronouuceJ impunc, unpreiie, &e. 

CA, at the beginning of a word, has the sound uf the liard 
Kt as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, nnd sometimes at the end, 
K is quite ^leui', as in right, high, ploueb, mighty. 

At the end it bos oflen the sound of/; as in laugh, cough, 
lougb. SoiuetJities only the g is sounded ; as in burgh, burgher. 

The sound stgnllied by this letter, is, as before observed, an 

nrliculaia sound, and not merely an aspiration- It is heard in 

(hewords,ha[, horsH, Kull. It is seldom mule at the beginning of 

a word. IiisalwayBsilentaflerr; as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

I U iinnl, preeoded by a vowel, la nltvays silent ; as, ah ! hah ! 

I «li 1 foh I Sarah, MesBJaii. 

"^roni tliB faintness of the sound of this letter, in many words, 
1 lis total silence in others ndded to the negligence of tutors, 
and the inattention of pupils, it has happened, that many persons 
liHve become almost ineapable of acquiring iisjuat and full pro- 
nunclstion. It la, therefore, incumbent on tennhers, to be pariku- 
larly careful to inculcota a clear and distinct utterance of this 
Kound. 

I 

f has a long sound ; as in line: and a short one ; aa in fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in monosylla- 
bles; OS Ihin, ihine; except give, Uve. Before r it is often 
sounded like ashon u ; as Qiri, first. In some words it hoa the 
sound ofc long ; ns in machine, bombazine, magaicine. 

The diphthong ia is freriuently sounded likeija; u»i".v tV-™^ 
tian, filial, pQinsrd; pronounced ch(\sl.-^MV, fei*- VxXi****"^ 
uuiiDtlie »u(jnd of shorn"; ttsincatria^eiWMT^ixiysi^**"*"''' 
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h sounds- in general like e long ; as in grief , thiei^ grenadier 
ft has also the sound of long i ; as in die, piej lie : and somo* 
times that of short t ; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two dis- 
tinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The terminations tion 
and siorif are sounded exactly like the word shun ; except when 
the t is preceded by « or x ; as in question, digestion, combustion, 
mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly in two 
syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But these vowels 
pt\en coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, factious, noxious. 

«i 

J is pronounced exactly like soil g; except In UaJlelujah, 
where it is pronounced like v. - 

K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and t, where^ 
according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, kept, king, 
skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife, knell, knocker. 
It is never doubled, except in liabbakkuk ; but c is used befoie 
it, to shorten the vowel by a double consonant ; as, cockle, pic- 
kle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, quarrel 
(t is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. The custom is la 
double the I at the end of monosyllables ; as, mill, will, fall ; ez- 
•"^pt where a diphthong precedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Lcy at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak eZ ; in 
which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental ; 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N 

JVhas two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, noble; the 
other a ringing sound like ng ; as in thank, banquet, &c. 

JV*i8 mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by m ; asg 
hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always hare its ringing sound ; as 
writing, reading, si>eaking. Some writers have supposed that 
when ing is preceded by ing, it should be pronounced in ; a% 
singing, bringing, should be sounded nngtn, hringin : but as it is a 
good rule, with respect to pronunciation, to adhere to the written 
words, unless custom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not 
seem proper to adopt this innovation. 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; and a 
short one ; as in not, got, lot, trbt4 

It has sometimes the short sound of ii ,* as, son, come, attor* 
/rejr. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as in prov^, 
^ore : apd often like au ; as m nor, for, lord. 
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Tha Aptitlwngoah regul&rlypronouncedaeihalgncioaBilof 
«; aa ID boat, oat, coal ; GXUC|jt in brond,abroad,groiit, wbervU 
tnkea the aounil orbroad a ; hb, bravrd, &c. 

Oe has Ihe souud ot'siiigle e. It is aomeliraeB langi as in Cac 
(1)8, Amoeci: aad HomeiiirieH short; as hi osconamica, lECuineni- 
cnl. In doe, foe, eloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bilboes, it ia Houuded 
exactly like loog u. 

Oi ijns utmost unirersnlly the double eound of a broad nnd < 
long united, as in boy ; as boil, Ioil,apoil, joint, point, anoint: which 
ahould never be pronounced bb ir written bile, spile, tile, &c 

Oo nltnoet always preserves ita regular aount) ; aa in mooD, 
(oon, Toud. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, fool, nnd a few 
' others. In blood and flood it sounds like short ii. Door and 
' floor should always be pronounced as if written dore and flore. 
. Thediplhongou has six diiTerent sounds. The first and proper 
«oui)d is equivalent to oia in down; aain hound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as in enough, trouble, jourue;. 
• The third Is that ofao; as in soup, youtl),tournanieni. 

The fourth is that of long o ; bb in though, mourn, poultice. 

The fiAli ia thai of short O; oe in cough, trough. 

The sixth Is that atauf. ; aa in ought, brought, thought. 

Oifr is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, dowrf, 
•bower. It baa also the sound of long u ,- aa bi snow, grown, 
bu»low. 

The diphthong oy is but tiQolher form for of, and ia praoounced 
exactly like it. 

P- 

P has always the Kama sound, except, perhaps, in cupboard, 
where it sounds like h. Ii is sometimes mute ; as in psalm, psal- 

iter, Ptolemy: and betwacn m and 1; as, tempi, empty, pre- 
•umpiitous. 
Ph is generallj pronounced like/; bb in philosophy, philan- 
thropy, Philip. 
Ill nephew and Stephen, it has the sound off. In apoplitliegm, 
phtlilsis, phthisic, and phtliisical, both tetters are eodrely dropped. 
> 1 Q 

Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

Qu ia sometiniea sounded like k; as, conquer, liquor, riaque. 

R 
It has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, regn ; and a cmoath 
one ; as in l)ord, card, regard. 

tt at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak tr ' 
n theatre, sepulchre, r 
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When y 18 a ?owe], it has exactly the same sound as { would 
have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, justify, pyramid, 
party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer compresrion of 
the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as, freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the letters vary, 
as they are differently associated,' and that the pronunciation of 
these associations depends upon the position of the accent. Il 
may also be observed, that, in order to pronounce accurately 
great attention must be paid to the vowels which are not ac« 
rented. There is scarcely any thing which more distinguishes 
a person of a poor education, from a person of a good one, than 
the pronunciation of the wuiectnitd vowels. When vowels are 
under the accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of the people, 
with very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, have a 
distinct, open, and speciiio sound, while the latter oflen totally 
sink them, or change them into some other sound. 

SECTION III. Tht naiure o/aHicukitum explained. 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the sounds 
emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not improperly, be 
here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious student, and 
serve to explain more fully the nature of articulation, and the 
radical distinction between vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agitated or 
modified in its passage through the windpipe and larynx, as to 
become distinctly audible. The windpipe is that tube, which, on 
touching the forepart of our throat externally, we feel hard and 
uneven. It conveys air into the lungs for the purpose of breath- 
ing and speech. The top or upper ])art of the windpipe is called 
the larynx^ consisting of four or ^ve cartilages, that may be ex- 
panded or brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx there 
is a small opening, called the glottis, through which the breath 
And voice are conveyed. This opening is not wider than one 
tenth of an inch ; and, therefore, the breath transmitted through 
It from the lungs, must pass with considerable velocity. The 
Toice thus formed, is strengthened and softened by a reverbera- 
tion from the palate and other hollow places in the inside of the 
mouth and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one and the 
same human voice is capable of uttering, together with the small- 
Bess of the diameter of^the glottis ; and reflect, that the same di- 
ameter must always produce the same tone, and, consequently, 
/iw/ io every change of tone a correspondent change of diametet 
J^neisesBAry; we mast be £iled with adm'uraAionattbe tnechanism 
^^^ejseparm, aikl tht jlneiieds of the ftbr^ilMX o^«n^Vii^l«^ 
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ducihg effects so minute, so varhous, and in their propoftfons so 
•exactly uniform. For it admits of proof, that tlie diameter of the 
human glottis is capable of more than sixty distinct degrees of 
contraction or enlargement^ by each of which a difierent note is 
produced ; and yet the greatest diameter of that a}>erturc, as be- 
fore observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we call arti- 
tulaiionj is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe^ or larynx, but 
by the action of the throat, palate, teeth^ tongue, lips, and nostrils. 
Articulation begins not, till the breath, or voice, has passed 
through the larynx* 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed from 
an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vowel sounds. In 
transmitting theses, the aperture of the mouth may be pretty large, 
or somewhat smaller or very small ; which is one cause of tlie 
variety of vowels ; a particular sound being produced by each 
particular aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open 
mouth, the voice may be gtntly acted upon, by the lips, or by the 
tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throat ; wheuce another 
source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, agree- 
ably to the plan in page 13 ; and the learners, by observing tho 
position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c. when they are uttering 
the sounds, will perceive that various operations of these (»rgans 
of speech, are necessary to the production of the different vowel 
sounds ; and that by minute variations they may all be distinctly 
pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouthy is totally tn- 
Utcepted, or strongly compressed^ there is formed a certain modifi- 
cation of articulate sound, which, as expressed by a cliaracter 
in writing, is called a cmisonant. Silence is the eAect of a total 
interception ; and indistinct sound, of a strong compression ; and 
therefore a consonant is not of itself a distinct articulftto- voice ; 
and its influence in varying the tones of language is not clearly 
perceived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, 
that is, by a vowel. 

.• By making the experiment with attention, the student will per- 
ceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice being intercept- 
edf by the lips, by the tongue and palate, ot by the tongue and 
throat; and that the semi-voufels are formed by the same organs 
Minmgly compressing the voice in its passage, but not totally in- 
tercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different seata 
where they are formed, or the several organs of speech chiefly 
concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into several classes, 
and denominated as follows: those are called labials, which aro 
formed by the lips ; those dentals, that are formed \vs.v\\ ^^^R^ 
teeth ; paiatals, that are fottnod b;y tVve ^%\^\.q\ ^vAfvas<j^.*^'^^*>3^» 
are formed by the iiose. . ,^ 

The unportance of obtaining, \n cut\^ ^fe, ^ <^^^ ^ iiLvBXvc^o.,^ 

C 
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accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles of lan- 
guage, and a wish to lead young minds to a further considem- 
tion of a subject so curious and useful, have induced the com- 
piler to bestow particular attention on the preceding part of this 
work. Some writers think that these subjects do not properly 
constitute any part of grammar ; and consider them as the ex- 
clusive province of the spelling-book; but if we reflect, that let- 
ters and their sounds are the constituent principles of that arty 
which teaches us to speak and write with propriety, and that, in 
general, very little knowledge of their nature is acquired by the 
spelling-book, we must admit, that they properly belong to gram- 
mar ; and that a rational consideration of these elementary prin- 
ciples of language is an object that demands the attention of the 
young grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious and 
emincut writer (Quinctilian) respecting this part of grammar, 
may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

*^ Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements of 
grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of small conse- 
quence, to show the distinction between vowels and consonants, 
and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. But they who 
penetrate into the innermost parts of this temple of science, will 
there discover such refinement and subtility of matter, as are not 
only proper to sharpen the understandings of young persons, but 
sufHcient to give exercise for the most profound knowledge and 
erudition." 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a syllable ; syllables properly combined produce a word « 
words duly combined produce a sentence ; and sentences proper- 
ly combined produce an orcUtan or discourse. Thusit is, says Har- 
ris, in his Hermes, that to principles apparently so trivial as a few 
plain elementary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate yoices, 
which has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so innume- 
rable a multitude, as all the present and past generations of men« 

CHAPTER IL 

OF SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOR ARRAZTOllfO THEM. 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or compoand* 
ed, pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and con- 
stituting a word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into their 
syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of words 
into syllables. 

1 A single consonant between two vowels, must be joined to 

the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-soturce : except the 

Jetter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : and except likewise words com- 

pounded, as, up-oD, un'OveUf His-ease. 

-^ T§ro coaaonunta proper to begin a word, mu«\ uqX\^ «i^^ 
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#ated; ts, fa*ble, sti-fle. But when they come between two 
vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must be di- 
<rided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-6n. 

3 When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, if 
they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pronounced 
long, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne, de-stroy. But 
when the vowel of the preceding syllable is pronounced short, 
one of the consonants always belongs to that syllable ; as, dis- 
tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4 When three or four consonants, which are not proper to 
begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them as can • 
begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the former sylla- 
ble : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dup-ple, con- 
strain, hand-8ome, parch-ment. 

5 Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided into 
Beparate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6 Compounded words must be traced into the simple words 
of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow-worm, over* 
power, never-the-less. 

7 Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are gene- 
rally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, teach-er, 
contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed ; good-ness, free-dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the reasons in 
support of them, are expressed at large in the author's English 
Spelling-book, ThirUtnth^ or any subsequent, editioni page 210 
^215. 

CHAPTER III. 

Q/* womos in general, and the rules /or speUtng them. 

WORDS are articulate sounds, used by common con- 
sent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a word 
of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three syllables, a 
Trisyllable ; and a word of four or more syllables, a Poly- 
syllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to any 
f impler word in the language : as, man, good, content. 

A derivative word is 3iat which may be reduced to ano- 
ther word in English of greater simplicity: as, manful, 
goodness, contentment, Yorkshire.* 

T'lere are many English words which, though compounds in 
other languages, are to us primitives : thus, circumspect, circum- 
vent, circumstance, delude, concave, complicate, &c. primitive 
words in English ; will be found derivt^ives, when traced in the 
Latin tongue. 

" • A cowpoumi word is incliuled umiei \.V\e \^eAAo\ ^wvN^vc'fe ^;^^^^Vt^>5>£;;^, 
iaUe, teacup, looking glass; niay be f educed u> uv\\«itvjox^%vAiBL^^vc^'«> >^ 
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The orthography of the English Language is attended with 
much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable part of 
til is inconvenience may he remedied, by attending to the general 
Ia\v8 of formation ; and, for tliis end, the learner is presented with 
a view of such general maxims in spelling primitii'e and deriva- 
tive words, as have been almost universally received. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with/,/, or », preceded by a single vowel, 
double the final consonant: as, staflT, mill, pass, &c. The only 
exceptions are, of, if, Us, ia, has, wns, yes, his, this, us, and thii«» 

RULE II. 

I^ronosyllables endkig with any consonant but/, Z, or «,and pre« 
ceded by a single vowel, never double the final consonant ; ox* 
cej)ting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, bunn, purr, and buzz. 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form the plu- 
rals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past participles, 
com])aratives, and superlatives, by chunking y into t .* as, spy^ 
spies ; 1 carry, tliou earnest ; lie carrieth, or carries ; carrier, 
carried ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in %ng^ retains the y^ that t may not bo 
doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

Bin y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the above, ii 
not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, &c. ; ex- 
cept in lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed, laid, paid, and 
said ; and their compounds, unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, fireccded by a consonant, upon assuming 
an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, commonly 
change y into i ; as, happy, happily, happiness. But when y is 
preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in the additional 
syllable ; as, coy, coyly ; boy, boyish, boyhood : annoy, annoy er, 
annoyance ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

RULE v. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, ending 
with a singly consonant preceded by a single vowel, double that 
consonant, when they take another syllable beginning with a 
vowel: as, wit, witty 9 thin, thinnish ; to abet, an abettor; to 
begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong jirecedes, or the accent is on the preceding 
pyllablcj the consonant remains single : as, to toil, toiling ; to of- 
fer, an offering ; maid, m^^iden, &c. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but U and taking nft#, 
lesSf ly^ orful, after them, preserve the letter double ; as, harm- 
lessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, distressfuli 
&c. But those words which end with double /, and take ness, les$^ 
ijh or fill, after them, generally omit one /; as fulne^ skiHesa^ 
////A^ skillu), S^c. 

RULE VII. 

^^ss, /ess, ii/, andji/i, added to ^yo^d8 cndmg v?a\\ eAeivx t^ ^^ 
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not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peaceful ; except in 
a few words ; as, duly, truly, awfuL 

RULE VIII, 

Jlfen^, added to words ending with silent c, generally preserves 
the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, incitement, &c. 
The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledgment, are devia-* 
tions from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes 3^ into t, when preceded by 
A consonant ; as, accompany, accompaniment ; merry, merriment* 

RULE IX. 

Able and ible, when incorporated into words ending with silent f, 
almost always cut it off: as, blame, blamable ; cure, curable ; 
sense, sensible, &c. : but if c or |f soft comes before e in the origi- 
nal word, the e is then preserved in words compounded with 
able ; as, change, changeable ; peace, peaceable, &c. 

RULE X. 

When tng or tsh is added to words epding with silent e, the e 
is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; lodge, lodging; 
slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters which 
were superfluous in the simple words : as, handful, dunghil, with* 
all also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words is far from 
being uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. Thus,' ho^ 
nour and honor, inquire and enquire, negotiate and negociate, con" 
frol and eontroul, expense and expenee, allege and aUedge, surprise 
and surprize, complete and compleat, connexion and connection^ 
abridgment and abridgement, and many other orthographical va- 
riations, are to be met with in the best modem publications. 
Some authority for deciding differences of this nature, appears 
to be necessary : and where can we find one of equal pretensions 
with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do • 
not appear to be warranted by the principles of etymology and 
analogy, the stable foundations of his improvements. — ** As the 
weight of truth and reason (says Nares in his" Elements of Orthoe- 
py") is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly fixed the 
external form of our language. Indeed, so convenient is it to have 
one acknowledged standard to recur to ; so much preferable, in 
matters of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a 
continual change, and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; 
that it is earnestly to be hoped, that no author will henceforth| 
on light grounds, be tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthographical in^ 
consistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, immovaUSf 
moveable, chastely chastness, fertHeness fertUy, sliness slyly, fear* 
lessly fearlesness, needlessness needlesly. If these, and similar ir- 
regularities, were corrected by spelling the words analQ^\ci&.\\H> 
according to the first word in eacVi "ipMX. o^ \V\^^w«^^"Kev^.^'^^'«^- 
bJy to the general rules of speWmc, x\\^\y\cV:\^w^n n^^^'^ ^vs.^^^ 
has, in these respecta^lie impTOved. 

G ^ 
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ETYMOLiOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 

wf General View of tlie Parts of Speech. 

THE second part of grammar is etvmolooy, which Ireati 
of the ditfereot sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation.. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as they are 
commonly called, parts of spsech ; namely, the abticlp, 

the SUBSTANTIVE Or IfOUN, tlie ADJECTIVE, the PRONOUN, 

the VERB, the adverb, the preposition, the conjunction, 
find the i^jzi^j action ^ 

1 An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends ; 
as, a garden, a?i eagle, the woman. 

2 A Substantive or noun is the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have any notion: as, London, mav ^ 
virtue. 

A Biibsiantive may, in general, be distinguished by its taking 
ail article before it, or by its making sense of itself: as, a book^ 
the 8un, an apple ; temperance, industry, chc^tity. 

3 An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quality ; as, *' An industrious man ; a virliious v/o- 



mail." 



An Adjective may he known by Jts making sense whh the ad- 
ditiun of the word thing: as, a good thing ; a had thing : or of 
any particular substantive ; as, a «ii;ee< apple, a pleasant proB\)eei, 
a llvchj boy. 

4 A Pronoun is gi word ysed instead of a noun, to avoid 
t)ic too frequent .repetition of the same word : as, " The 
man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is useful." 

5 A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to no, or to 
SUFFER : as, " I a n / I rule^ I am ruled" 

A Verb may generally be distinguisbed, by its making sens'«» 
with any of the personal pronouns, or tke word fo before it: nf>, 
J walk, he plays, they y)nte ; pr, to walk, to play, to write, 

6 An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an 
adjectivje, and sometimes to another adverb, to express some 

4^uH//t}' or cjrcumsta.nce respecting it : as, " He reads well; 
^^^^^ S^od n)i^fi ; li^ wr'm^ very corrcctljj." 
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An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering to the 
question, IIow? how much ? when? or where ? as, in the phrase 
** He reads correcUy^^^ the answer to the question, How does hu 
read? is, correc%, 

7 Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them : al, " He went/row 
London /o York ;" "she is above disguise;" *• they are sup- 
ported by industry." 

A Preposition may be known by its admitting after it a person- 
al pronoun, in the objective case ; as, mthjfor, to, &c. will allow 
the objective case after them ; with him, for her, to tnem, &c. 

8 A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more sentences, 
to make but one : it sometimes connects only words : as, 
". Thou and he are happy, because you are good.*' " Two 
and three are five." 

9 Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker: as, " O virtue I how amiable thou art I" 

The observations wluch have been made, to aid learners in 
distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, may aflbird 
them some small assistance ; but it will certainly be much more 
instructive, to distinguish them by the definitions, and an accu* 
rate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are exemplified : 

I 272 512 3 72 85 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; and waa 
5 7 474 3 271 38 

bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the greatest and 
6 .3 289665 45 4 7 

most excellent uses ; but alas ! how often do we pervert it to 
13 7 1^ 
the worst of purposes ! 

. In the foregoing sentence, the words the, a, are articles ; powefy 
speech, facuUif, man, Creator, tises, purposes, are substantives ; pe- 
tvlxar, beneficent, greatest, excellent, worst, are adjectives ; him, his, 
tfit, it, f^re pronouns ; is, was, bestowed, do, pervert, are verba ; 
most, hqw, ((/ten, are adverbs ; of, to, on, by, for, are prepositions ; 
and, but, are conjunctions ; a,na alas is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, of of the parts of 
speech, has been variously reckoned by difi'erent grammarians. 
Some have enumerated ten, making the participle a distinct part; 
some eight, excluding the participle, and ranking the. adjectlva 
under the.aoun ; some four, and others ot\V^ vn<5^V>^^ xvwsxv"«s^^ 
the verb,) eupposing the rest to be coiWaXu^^ Vcv>X\^ ^^x\s.^1 v^t^ 
df'yimp We Jiava foUowed tiio«a l^tu^hot%, >n\v^ ^v^^«^ ^^ ^ 
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given them the mo8t natural and intelligible distribution. Some 
remarks on the division made by the learned Home Tooke, are 
contained in the first section of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 
The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being con- 
sidered as a part of artificial language or speech, being rather a 
branch of that natural language, which we possess in common 
with the brute creation, and by which we express the sudden 
emotions and passions that actuate our frame. But, as it is used 
in written as well as oral language, it may, in some measure, be 
deemed a part of speech. It is with us, a virtual sentence, in 
which the noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or 
indigested word.— r^See Vtis Chapter, in the octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER II. 
OF THE ARTICLES. 
AN ARTICLE is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends ; 
.as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and the : a be- 
comes an before a vowel,"^ and before a silent h ; as, an 
acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the a only is to 
be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary dis* 
tinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before A, when is 
is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more than any other, 
has probably contributed to that indistinct utterance, or total 
omission, of the sound signified by this letter, which very often 
occurs amongst readers and speakers. An horse, an husband, 
an herald, an heathen, and many similar associations, are fre- 
quently to be found in works of taste and merit. To remedy this 
evil, readers should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the 
sound of the n, and to give the k its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in a vague 
sense, to poifit out one single thing of the kind, in other 
respects indeterminate : as, " Give me a book;" " Bring 
me an apple." 

The is called the definite article ; because it ascertains 
what particular thing or things are meant : as, " Give me 
the book ;" " Bring me the apples ;" meaning some book, 
or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is generally 
taken in its widest sense : as, "A candid temper is proper 
for man ;'^ that is, for all mankind. 



p* ^J^'^t^S^^ of an h now used before wordg beginmne TrVlih u Vka, Set vqa 
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The peculiar use and importance of the articles will be seen in 
tlje following examples; **the son of a king — the son of the king 
— a eon of the king." Each of these three phrases has an entire- 
ly different meaning, through the different application of the arti- 
cles a and the. 

" Thou art a man," is a very general and harmless position ; 
but, " Thou art ihe man," (as Nathan said to David,) is an asser- 
tion capable of striking terror and remorse into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the different vir- 
tues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, &c< ; 
as, ** prudence is commendable ; falsehood is odious ; anger ought 
to be avoided ;" &c. It is not prefixed to a proper name ; as, 
"Alexander," (because that of itself denotes a determinate indi- 
vidual or particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing 
a particular family : as, ** lie is a Howard, or of the family of the 
Howards ;" or by way of eminence : as, " e\ery man is not a 
Newton ;" *' He has the courage of an Achilles:" or when some 
noun is understood ; ** He sailed down iht (river) Thames, in (ht 
(ship J Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the article 
relates, it is placed between the article and the noun : as, ^* a 
good man," " an agreeable woman," " the best friend." On some 
occasions, however, the adjective precedes a or an ; as, *• such a 
shame," " as great a man as Alexander," " too ctxreless an author." 

The indefhiite article can be joined to substantives in tlie singu- 
lar number only ; the definite article may be joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this rule, in 
Ihe use of the adjectives few and many, (the latter chiefly with 
the word great before it,) which, though joined with plural sub- 
stantives, yet admit of the singular article a : as, a Jtw men ; a 
greai many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the article 
has in these phrases ; it means a small or great number collec- 
tively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a whole, that is, of 
unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, is one whole, number, an aggregate of many collectively 
taken ; and therefore still retains the article cr, though joined as 
an adjective to a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes plioicod between the adjec- 
tive manyy and a singular noun : as, 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

" The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
" Full many afioxo^r is born to blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 
\\\ these lines, the phrases, many a ^e/7i and many aJlo%o*r^ refer to 
numy gems and manyflowersy separately, not collectively consi- 
dered. 

The definite article the \a fre(\u<MM\y iv\\v\W\ vr» ^\\\^.x\\^'vcv<^ 
comparative and superlative t\o'4rc»^ *, wwA \\s v^^v^cv\^^^^v^K^^^KV.^^^^ 
(fegrec the more stronp:ly and lo d'.iwwi \\. v\vv- wv/c^ >>»\vicva^ ^ • 
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<* The more I examine it, the better I like it. I like Oiis iha best 
of anf ." See this Chapter, in the Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

SECTION I. Of Snhslan lives in g^neiuL 

A SUBSTANTIVE or Nonn is the name of any thing f\nt 
exists, or of which we have any notion as, London^ mcui, 
virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, arc the names appropriated 
to individuals . as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or su1[)stantives, stand for kinds containing 
many sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals under 
them ; as, animal, man, tree, &.c. 

When proper names have an arti«ile annexed to ^them, 
they arc used as common names : as, " He is the Cicero of 
his age; he is reading the lives of tlie Twelve Crfsars.** 

Common names may also be used to ^^ignify individuals, by 
the addition of articles or pronouns : as, ** The boy is studi- 
pus ; that girl is discreet."* 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case; ancf 
they are all of the third person when s|)oken of, and of the 
second when s]K>ken to : as, " Blessings attend us on every 
side ; be grateful, children of men l" that is, i/e children ol 
men. 

SECTION II. Of Gender. 

GENDER is the distinction of nouns, with regard to sex. 
There are three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and 

NEUTER. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the male kind: 
as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the female kind : 
as. a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which arc neith^ 
males nor females : as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure .of 
speech, converted into the masculine or feminine gender : 



i 



* Nouns may aUo be divided into the following classes : Collective nount, ^ 

or nouns of multitude ; as, the people, the parliament, the army : AbHtract i 

nouns, or the names of qualities alMtracted trom their substances j as, knew f 

iedee, ^jrooitness, wliiteucss 3 Vtrbal or participial nouns 3 as, beginning, f. 

neadingf writing. 
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as, when we say of the sun, he is setting j and of a ship, she 
sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly give the 
masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for the attri- 
butes of imparting or communicating, and which are by nature 
strong and efficacious. Those, again, are made feminine, which 
are conspicuous for the attributes of containing or bringing forth, 
or which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon these prin* 
ciples, the sun is said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the 
receptacle of the sun's light, to be feminine. The earth is gene- 
rally feminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is always mascu- 
line, on account of its mighty efficacv. Virtue is feminine from 
its benuty, and its being the object m love. Fortune and the 
church are generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguishing the 
sex, viz. 

1. By differmit words: aSy 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


T^ady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock « 


> Heifer. 


Milter. 


Spawner. 


Steer. 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Ck>ck. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 


Bitch. 


Singer; 


^ Songstress er 
\ Singer. 


DrsDke. 


Duck. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Slovea 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 
Hind. 


Friar.. 


Nun. 


Stag. 
Uncle. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 






4 

4 


^ By a difference of tennination: as^ 


Mate. 


Female. 


Male. 


Femala. 


Abbot. 


Abbess. 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Lion. 


laoness. 


Adminstrator 


• Administratrix. Marquis. 


Marchioneflb 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


An\bassador. 


Ambassadress. Mayor. 


Mayoress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Patron. 


Patroness. 


Baron. 


Baroness 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridegroom. 
Benefactor. 


Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


Benefactress. 


Priest* 


"^fvB^XJerai^^ 


Caterer, 


Cateress, 


"Pfinee. 


^T«w<i»S»- 


Chanter* 


Chantreas* 


Pnot. 


^wstwa^ 
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Fcinnlt*. 
doli'lUctrcss. 
CoUutess. 
Deai'.oness. 
Duchess. 
Electress. 
Empress. 
Enchantress. 
Executrix. 
Governess. 
Heiress. 
Heroine. 
Huntress. 
Hostess. 
Jewess. • 



Male. 
I*roplM3t. 
Protector. 
Shepherd. 
Songster 
Sorcerer. 

Sultan*. 

Tiger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Viscount. 

Votary. 

Widower. 



Prophetess. 

Protectress 

Shepherdess.^ 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 
J Sultanessi or 
I Suitana< 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 
- Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



Malt* 
Conductor. 
Count. 
Doacon. 
Duke. 
Elector. 
Emperor. 
Enchanter. 
Executor. 
Governor. . 
Heir, 
Hero. 
Hunter. 
Host. 
Jew. 

3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to the sub- 
stantive: as, 

A cock-sparrow. A hen^sparrow. 

A man-servant. A muid-servant* 

A he-goat. A she-goat. 

A he-bear. A she-bear. 

A male child. A female child. 

Male descendants. Female descendants. 

It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mascutim^ 
or feminine. The wordaparentf child, cousin, JHend^neighhourf 
servant, and several others, aie used inditiferently for nudes o^ 
females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute toconciseness and 
perspicuity of expression. We have only a sufBcient number of 
them to make us feel our want ; for when we say of a woman^ 
she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we per*^ 
ceive an impropriety in the termination, which we cannotavoid ; 
but we can say, that she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a 
scholar, an orphan, a companion, because thase terminfttioDJi 
have not aiihexed to them the notion of sex.. 

SECTION m. O/JiTumher. 

NUMBER is the consideration of an object, as one or 

more. ^ } . ' 

Substantiyes^are of two numbers, &e $it^lar and ih^ 

plural. . ' ; 

The singular number expresses but one object; as, a 

chair, a table. 

The plural number signifi^ more objects than one ; as 

chajjTs, i^abJes, 

Some nouns, from the nature of the tYvmc^^ >j?\v\cVv tlvey. 
^^press, are used only in the iBingahx £orm\ ^%,?w\MyiX., 
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pitch, gold, sloth. pride, &c. ; others, onlj ia (he plural form ; 
as, bellows, scissors, hings, riches, &;c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, 
sheep, swme, &c. 

The plural number of notins is generally formed by add- 
ing s to the singular : as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; thought, 
thoughts. But when the substantive singular etids in x, 
ch soft, sht ss, or s, we add es in the plural : as, box, boxes ; 
church, churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses; rebus, rebusses. 
If the singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by ad- 
ding 5; as, monarch, monarchs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es, added to the plural ; 
as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, volcano, wo: and 
sometimes only s ; as, folio, nuncio, punctilio, seraglio. 

Nourts ending in /, otfe, are rendered plural by the change of 
those terminations into ves : as, loaf, loaves ; half, halves; wife, 
wives : except grief, relief, reproof, and several others, which 
form the plural by the addition of 5. Those which end injf, have 
the regular pluraf: as, ruff, ruffs ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel in 
the same syllable, change it into ies in the plural : as, beauty, 
beauties ; fly, flies. But the ;/ is not changed, when there is ano- 
ther vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys ; delay, delays ; attor- 
ney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the singulaip. 
into e: as, man, men; woman, women; alderman, aldermen. 
The words, ox and child, form oxen and children ; brotl^, 
makes either brothers, or brethren. Sometimes the diphthong 
00 is changed into ee in the plural : as,, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; 
tooth, teeth. Louse and mouse make lice and mice. Penny 
makes pence, or pennies, when the coin is meant: die, dice (for 
play ;) die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the generality of 
correct writers, to construe the following words as plural nouns ; 
pains f riches, alms: and aho, matheiuaticsy metaphysics, polittcAy 
ethicSy optics, pneumatics, with other similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective fnuch is sometimes a term 
of number, as well as of quantity. This may account for the in- 
stances we meet with of its associating with pains as a plural 
noun : as, " much pahis." Tiie connexion, however, is not to be 
recommended. 

The word neios is now almost universally considered as be- 
longing to the singular number. 

The uoun means is used both in the singular and the plural 
number. 

The following words, which \\ave be^A «n\a\»X<i^ ^xoxiv ^>'^^^ 
Ifrew, Greek, and Latin hinguag^s, ar« xVuia ^\«xv\\%>iv^'^^'>^'^'^ 
respect to Dumbet. 
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Singular. 
Chertjii. 
Scrapli. 
Aiititliesis. 
Antomatoii. 
Basis. 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Di-iTcsis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypotliesis. 
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Plural. 
Chenibitii. 
Seraphim. 
Antitheses. 
Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
Diaereses. 
Ellipses. 
Em])hases. 
Hypotheses. 



Singular. 
Datum. 
Effluvium. 

Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium. 



Metamorphosis. Metamorphoses.Magus. 



Memoran- 
dum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 



PIUFS] 

Data. 
Effluvia. 

SEucomia, or 
Encomiums. 
Errata. 
Genii.* 
Genera. 

! Indices or 
Indexes.! 
Laminae. 
Media. 
Magi. 

J Memoranda 09 
Memorandums 
Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 



Phaenomenon. Fhaenomena. 
A 1* ^ Appendidl&s or 

A,>,.en<lix. ^ Appendixes. 

Arcanum. Arcana. 

Axis. Axes. 

Calx. Calces. ^ 

Some words, derived from the learned languages, are confined 
o the plural number: as, antipodes, credenda^ literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and plural, 
are used in the same manner when adopted into our tongue : 
hiutu.s, aj)paratus, series, species. 

SECTION IV Of Case. 

h\ English, substantives have three cases, the nominative, 
^ ilic possessive, and the object! ve.J 

^ , The nominative case simply expresses the name of a 
thing, or the subject of the verb : as, " The boy plays ;" 
" The girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation of property or 
possession ; and has an apostrophe with the letter s coming 
after it : as, " The scholar's duty ;" " My father's house.'* 

When the plural ends in 5, tlie other s is omitted, but the 
apostrophe is retained: as, "on eagles' whigs;" "The 
drapers company." 

Sometimes, also, when the singular terminates in ss, the 
apostrophic s is not added : as, " For goodness' sake ;'' 
" For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, or of 
a relation ; and generally follows a verb active, or a prepo- 
sition : as, " John assists Charles;" " They live in London.'' 

*^ Gemt, when denoting aerial spirits : CMihises^ when signifying persons of geniuc 
fJhdgxes, when jl Minifies pointers, or TaU«$s of contents: JndiceSf when m- 
^^^ to Ajjgebraki quantities, 
- vf^ ^^possemtve is seMu^rimercaUed the gunitWe «CkM ; «Ad iQda f^cR|M:^'(«.^Sc!lt 
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English subslnntives arc declined in ilie following manner : 



Phiral. 

Mothers. 

Mothers'. 

Mothers. 

The men. 
The men's. 
The men. 



Singular. 

Nominative Case, A mother 
Possessive Case. A mothers. 
Objective Cate. A mother. 

Kominative Case, The man. 
Possessive Case, The man's. 
Objective Case, The man. 

The English language, to express different connexions and re- 
lations of one thing to another, uses, for the most part, prepo«i« 
tions. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, and some too 
among the modem languages, as the German, vary the terniina* 
tion or ending of the substantive, to answer the game purpose ; 
an example of which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of 
the nature and use of cases, viz. 

Singular. 
Do MINUS, 

DoMi^ri, 

DoMlNO, 

DoMirruM, 

DOMINE, 

Domino, 
Plural. 

D05IIN1, 
DOMINORUM, 
Do MINIS, 
DoMINOS, 

Domini, 

Do MINIS, 

Some writers think, that the relations signified by the addition 
oC articles and prepositions to the noun, may properly he de- 
nominated cases, in English ; and that, on this principle, there 
are, in our language, as many cases as in the Latin tongue. But 
to this mode of forming cases for our substantives, there are strong 
objections. It would, indeap), be a formal and useless arrange- 
ment of nouns, articles, and^ prepositions. If an arrangement of 
this nature were to be considered as constituting cases, the Eng- 
lish language would have a much greater number of them than 
the Greek and Latin tongues: for, as every preposition has its 
distinct meaning and effect, every combination of a prefiosition 
aufl article wkh the noun would form a difterent relation, and 
would constitute a distuict case — This would encumber our lan- 
guage with many new terms, and a heavy and useless load of 
distinctions.* 

* If cases are to be distinguished by \l\e different signlAcatious of tJie noun, or 
by the dif&renl relations it may bear to Uie govervuv\^\\wA^\\\«v\>«^V«c4't\\xKi>xx 
language as many cases almost, as t\«tft ?wf^ \vt«^'i«i'<:vi\\%'. -asv^ -^^^rv^i^ ^Z!^SS.\ 
beneuUi a nmn, beyond a man, rouiid vAnmV ^\wmi,njvC>xvvv ^. T^'®=^ ^^J^f^ 
uiua, 4tc. c/iali be cases» as wcU as. oC ;> luuiv^ \o «l TOsc£v^'wv<iH^v«Ja>'^^^^^ ^^^^^ 



JSTominative. 

Genitive* 

Dative, 

•^cctisative. 

Vocative, 

Motive, 

ATominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative. 

Accusative, 

Vocative, 

Ahhttive, 



A Lord. 

Lord's, of a Lord. 

To a Lord. 

A Lord. 

O Lord. 

By a Lord« 

Lords. 

Lords', of liords. 

To Lords. 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

By Lords. 
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f>ositivo : as. black, hlackUh, or tending to blackness ; saU^saUish^ 
or hjiviiii^ a little taste of salt. 

'I'lio word rather is very properly used to express a small degree 
or excess ofn quality : as, *" she is rather profuse in her expenses." 

iMoiiosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er and est; 
and dissyllables by more ami most: as, mild, milder, mildest ; fru- 
^sil, more frugal, most frugal. Dissyllables ending in y ; as, 
happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute, as, able, ample; or accent- 
Oil on the last syllalile, as, discreet, |)ulite; easily admit of er and 
€st : as, happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. Words 
of more tliau two syllables hardly ever admit of those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the adverb 
most to the end of them : as, nethermost, uttermost, or utmost^ 
undermost, upjKjrmost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there arc some words of 
very comruon use. (in whicli the caprice of custom is apt to get 
the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this respect ; as^ 
*• good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much or 
many, more, most ; near, nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest 
or last ; old, older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite ar- 
ticle before it, becomes a substantive in sense and meaning, and 
is written as a substantive ; as, "Providence rewards tht good, 
and punishes the had,'*'* 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the nature of 
adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn fie\l, meadow ground, &c. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : cardinal, as 
one, two, three, &.c. ; ordinal, as, fu'st, second, third, &c. . 

SECTION II. Remarks on the subject of Comparison, 

IF we consider the subject of comparison attentively, wo shall 
perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, or at least 
indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite; — by how many 
degrees? How much bigger is the earth than a grain of sand ? 
IJy how many degrees was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by 
how many is snow whiter than this paper? It is plain, that to 
tlicse ajid the like questions, no defit^e answers can be returned. 

In quantifies, however, that may oe exactly measured, the de<» 
grees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is just twelve 
times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty times the length 
of a minute. But, in regard to qualities^ and to those quantities 
wnich cannot be measured exactly, it is impossible to say how 
nnny degrees may be coniprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fuct, they 
cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient, if lan- 
guage were to express many o^jhem. In regard to unmeasured 
quanti^'es and qualities, the degrees of more and less, (besides 
those marked above,) may he expressed intelligibly, at least, if 
not /icrurately, by rertain adverbs, or words of like import : as, 
^^m-ratos wgjts much whcs Ui&n Alcib*\at\eB^" "^\V0Y< \s a ^rc(i(( 
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detd whiter than this paper ;" '* Epaminondas was hffar the most 
accomplished of the Thebans ;" " The evening star is a very 
splendid object, but the sun is incomparably more splendid r 
" The Deity is infinitely greater than the greatest of his crea- 
tures." The inaccuracy of these, and the like expressions, is 
not a material inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable: 
for human speech can only express human thought ; and where 
thought is necessarily inaccurate, language must be so too. 

^Vhen the word very, exceedingly^ or any other of similar im- 
port, is put before the positive, it is called by some writers the 
superhitive of eminence, to distinguish it from the other superla* 
tive, which has been already mentioned, and is called the super* 
lativc of comparison. Thus, very ehguent, is termed the super- 
lative of eminence ; most eloquent, the superlative of comparison. 
In the superlative of eminence, something of comparison is, how- 
ever, remotely or indirectly intimated ; lor we cannot reasona- 
bly call a man very eloquent, without comparing his eloquence 
with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express the same 
pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, the sen- 
tence, " Of all acquirements, virtue is the most vaiuabU^* con- 
veys the same sentiment as the. following: '' Virtue is tnom 
valuahle than every other acquirement." 

CHAPTER V. 
OF PROJ^OUJ^. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word : as, " The 
man b happy ; he is benevolent ; he is useful." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the peiisonaIi» 
the RELATIVE, and the adjective pronouns. 

SECTION I. Of the Personal Prm(mn». 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, Ihcu^ he^ ^e^ 
it : with their plurals, we, ye, or you, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, 
and case. 

Tlie persons^of pronouns are three in each number, viz. 

/, is the first person 

Thou, is the second person ^ Singular. 

He, she, or it, is the third person 

We, is the first pcreon 

Ye or you, is the second person ^ Plural. 

They, is the third person 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when \ire te- 
fleet, that there are three persons w\\o m«^>tt«fc>^^««Xs\^'tX^^^i»c% ^ 
tJJ^course: Hmt, the person who speike^mn^ «^^u^b. oS.W\sia»3».\ 
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8e(!c>iu11y, lie may .speak of the i>er.son to whom he addresses hnn 
self; thirdly, he may hpeak of* some other person : and at* the 
!:|H;ak(M\s the persons spoken to, and tiic other |)ersons >i])oken 
of, may he majiy, so each of these i>ersons must have the plu- 
ral mmihcr. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of substantives, 
are two, the singular and the plural : as, /, Ihou, he, we, ye 
or^o?/, ihay, 

(jiender has respect only to the third person singuhir 
of ihe pronouns, he, she, it. He is masculine; she is femi* 
nine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same time 
the suhjects of tlie discoiiri^e, are supposed to be present ; from 
which, and other circumstances, their sex is commonly known, 
and needs not to he marked by a distinction of gender in the 
pronouns : but the third person, or thing spoken of, being absent, 
und in nniny resjtects unknown, it is necessary that it should be 
marked by a distinction of gender; at least when some particu 
lar person or tiling is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked: accordingly the pronoun singular of the third per- 
son has the three genders, ht^she^it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, the pos- 
sessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a jironoun has, in general, a form difiur 
ent from that of tlue nominative, or the possessive case. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



First, 


Case. 

Kom. 




Pass, 


Second. 


Obj, 
Nom, 




Po88. 


Third. 


Obj, 
Nom. 


Mas, 


Pass. 


Third, 


Obj. 
Nom. 


Fern, 


Poss. 


Third. 


Obj. 
Nom. 


J^e liter. 


Poss 




Obj. 



Singular. 


PluraU 


I. 


We. 


Mine. 


Ours. 


Me. 


Us. 


Thou. 


Ye or you. 


Thine. 


Yours. 


Thee. 


You. 


He. 


^ They. 


His. 


Theirs. 


Him. 


Them. 


She. 


They. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 


Her. 


Them. 


It. 


They. 


Its 


Theirs. 


It. 


Them. 
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SECTION II. Of Iht Rtlatitt Pronmm. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate in general, to 
some word or phrase going hcfore, wliich is thence called 
the antecedent : they are, zvho, which, and that i as, " The 
man is happy 7t)ho lives virtuously."* 

What, is a kind of compound relative, including both the 
antecedent and the relative, and is mostly equivalent ta 
thai lehich : as, " This is what 1 Wanted ;" that is to say, 
" Ihc thing which I wanted." 

Who is applied to persons, which to animals and inant* 
mate things : as. " He is r friend, who is faithful in adver- 
sity ;" *' The bird, which sung so sweetly, is flown ;" " This 
is the tree, w/«?cA produces no fruit." 

77w//, as a relative, is often used to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of w?io and which. It is applied to both persons 
and things : as, " He thai acts wisely deserves praise ;" 
•' Alodesty is a quality that highly adonis a woman." 

Who is of both numbers," and is thus declined : 

Singular and Plural. 

Kominativt, Who 

Possessive. "Whose. 

Objective. * Whom. 

JFhichy thaty and tckntf are likewise of both numbers, but they 
do not vary tlieir tennijiution ; except that whose is sometimes 
used as tiie possessive case of which : as, '* Is there any other 

doctrine whose follower's are punished.?" -^ 

'- " And the fruit 

Of* that forl)ldden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death." Milton. 

" Pure the joy without allay, 

J f hose very rapture is tranquillity." Tourre. 

X "The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life." pope. 

<^ This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a reli* 
gion wfiose origin is divine." blair. 

By the use of this Ikense, one word is substituted for three : 
as. ** Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the knowledge of 
nature," for, " Philosophy, the end oTwhicTtisto instruct us," &c. 

If'hOy which, and what, have sometimes the words soever and ever 
annexed to them; as, ^^wJtosoever or whoever, whichsoever or 
whichever, whatsoever or whatever ;" but they are seidoin used in 
modern style. 

* The relative pronoun, when usetV iuV«x\ovE?^\\>i%iV3 » t«\."*Nfc% v^ *«>. V4tw^ ^it 
pi rane which Is not antecedent, byt subse^'iicutt ^O VVift x^Vd^XVS't' viW >jjakV?ft.»w»W 
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The word that is 1011161111168 a relntive, sometimes a demon- 
fitfative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is a relative, 
when it may be turned into ioho or tvfiich without destroying ilio 
Bonse : as, " Thty tliat (wlio) reprove us, may be our best friends ;" 
** From every tljing thai (which) you see, derive instruction." It 
15 a demonstrative pronoun when it is followed immediatciy by 
n substantive, to whicli it is either joined, or refers, and which it 
liiniis or qualifies : as, " That boy is industrious ;" " That belongs 
to mc :" meaning, that bouk, chat desk, &c. It is a conjunction, 
when it joins sentences together, and cannot be turned into who 
or which^ without destroying the sense : as, '* Take care that e\ery 
day be well employed." * '^ I hope he will believe that I have not 
acted improperly." 

Jf ho, whidi, and 11;^, are called Jnterrogattves, when they are 
used in asking questions ; as, ^ ^ho is he ?" *^ }Vhich is the book ?" 
** /Jiifia/ art thou doing ?" 

ffhethtr was formerly made use of to signify interrogation : as, 
' Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is now seldom used, the 
interrogative which being substituted for it. Some grammari- 
ans think that tlie use of it should be revived, as, like either and 
neither, it points to the dual number ; and would contribute to 
render our expressions concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a separate kind 
of pronouns; but they are too nearly related to the relative pro- 
nouns, both in nature and form, to render such a division pro- 
per. They do not, in fact, lose the character of relatives, 
when they become interrogatives. The only difference is, that 
ttnthout an interrogation, the relatives have reference to a sub* 
ject which is antecedent, definite, and known ; itnth an interro- 
gation, to a subject which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, 
and wliich it is expected that the atisicer should express and as- 
certain. 

SECTION HI. Of the MJedive Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, participating 
the properties both of pronouns and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four 
sorts, namely, the possessive, the distributive, the demon' 
stralive, and the indefinite, 

1 The possessive are those which relate to possession 
or property. There arc seven of them ; viz. my, thy, his, 
her, our, your, theii^ 

J\flne and thine, instead of m^^ and thy, were formerly used be- 
fore a substantive, or adjective, beginnmg with a vowel, or a si- 
lent h: as, "Blot out all mine iniquities." 

The pronouns, his, mine, thine, have the same form, whether 
i hey pre possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of their ro- 
mpective jwrsonal pronouns. See note lo \lu\« \\i. 
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K few examples will probably assist the learner, to distinguish 
th^ lK)ssessive pronouns from tlie genitive cases of their corres- 
pondent personal pronouns. 

The following sentences exemplily the possessive pronouns. — 
*^My lesson is finished; T% books are defaced; lie loves his 
studies ; She performs her duty ; We own imr faults ; Your situa- 
tion is distressing ; 1 admire their virtues.*^ 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of the per- 
sonal pronouns. — "This desk is mine ; the other is thine; These 
trinkets are his ; those are hers ; This house is otirj, and that '» 
yours ; Theirs is very commodious." 

Some grammarians consider its as & possessive pronoun. 

The two words oton and sd/, are used in conjunction with pro* 
nouns. Own is added to possessives, both singular and plural: 
as, " My oum hand, our own house." It is emphatlcal, and im- 
plies a silent contrariety or opposition : as, " I live in my^um 
house," that is, " not in a hired house." Self is added to posses- 
sives: as, myself, yourselves ; and sometimes to personal pro- 
nouns : as, himself itself themselves. It then, like own, expresses 
emphasis and opposition : as, " I did this myself," that is, " not 
another ;" or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, " We hurt our- 
selves by vain rage." 

Himself themselves, are now used in the nominative case, in 
stead of hisself, theirselves; as, "He came himself;" "He him- 
self shall do this;" "They performed it themselves." 

2 The distributive are those which denote the persona 
or things that make up a number, as taken separately and 
Aingly. They are each, every, either : as,»" Each of his 
brothers is in a favourable situation ;" '* Every man must 
account for himself;" " 1 have not seen either of them.*' 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and signifies 
either of the two, or every one of any number taken separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each 
one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was formeriy 
used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly annexed to it, ex- 
cept in legal proceedings : as in the phrase, " all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, and 
signifies the one or the other. To say, " either of the three," is 
therefore improper. 

•Vetf^er imports " not eitker ;" that is, not one nor the other as, 
* Neither of my friends was there." 

3 The demonstrative are those which precisely point out 
the subjects to which they relate : this and that, these and 
t?wse, are of this class : as, " This is true charity ; that is 
only its image." 

This refers to the nearest person or thvft%,^xA\.VoX\s^'^s». 

most distant: as, " TAwmau\aii\ot^\\i\3^\%p^'*^^»^^^^ 
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This indicates the latter or last mentioned ; that, the formei 
or first mentioned : as, " Both wealth and poverty are 
temptations ; thai, tends to excite pride, this, discontent." 

Perhaps the vr or il^ former and latter may be properly ranked 
amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in many ol 
their a]>piications. The following sentence may serve as an ex- 
ample: " It was happy for the state, that Fubius continued in 
the command with Minucius: the fonner^s phlegm was a check 
upon ilic lattcr*s vivacity." 

4 The indefinite arc those which express their subjects 
in an indefinite or general manner. The following arc of 
this kind : some, other, any, one, all, such, Sic. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are varied. 
One has a possessive case, wliich it,forms in the same mnnuer 
as ^hstantives: as, onc,one^s. This word has a general signifi- 
cation, meaning people- at large ; apd sometimes also a peculiar 
reference to the person who is speaking : as, " One ought to pity 
the distresses of mankind." " One is apt to love one'^8 self." 
This word is often used, by good writers, in the plural number: 
as, ** The great ones of the world ;" " The boy wounded the old 
bird, and stole the young ones;" ** My wife and the little ones 
are in good health." 

Other U dccliued in the following manner : 

Singular. PluraL 

Norn. Other Others 

Poss. Other's Others' 

Obj* ^ Other Others. 

The plural others is only used when apart from the noun to 
which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as, " When 
you have perused these papers, T will send you the others." ** He 
pleases some, but he disgusts others" When this pronoun is 
joined to nouns, either singular or ])lural, it has no variation : as, 
" the other man," " the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the indefinite 
pronouns. "iSbmc of you are wise and good ;" " A few of them 
were idle, the others industrious ;" " Neither is there any that is 
unexceptionable ;" " One ought to know one's own mind ;" " They 
were ail present;" "Such is th6 state of man, that he is never at 
rest ;" " Some are happy, while others are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article prefixed 
to the word other, 

JVont is used in both numbers: as, *^JVone is so deaf as Tie that 

will not hear ;" " JVbwe of those sn-e equal to these." It seems 

originally to have signified, according to its derivation, not one^ 

and therefoo-e to have had no plural ; but there is good authority 

/br /ho use of it in the plural number: as, *''' Jsfone that g*o wnto 

Ir^r return again.*' Prov. \\, 19. "Terms of ipeace xaerenone 

raucJtsard* ''mutton. ^'JYone of them are vavVeOt lo ^>Lvtvis";i\}»^ 
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fentler." " JVonc of them Aerve different ondings for the numbers." 
.owth's hiiroduclion. "JVotic of their productions are extant." 
Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the adjective 
pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them intelligibly ! lnu 
it is difHcdh, perhaps impracticable, to define and divide theiri in 
a manner perfectly u«iexceptionable. Some of them, in ]>arti('u- 
iar, may seejn to require a different arrangement. We presume, 
however, that, for every useful purpose, the present classiiicntion 
is sufficiently correct. All the pronouns, except the personal u lu! 
relative, may indeed, in a genenil view of them, be considered a» 
definitive pronouns, because they define or ascertain the extent of 
the common name, or general term, to which they refer, or are 
joined ; but as each class of them does this, more or less exacily, 
or in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this cir< 
cumstance ap2>earB to be suitable to the nature of thiitgs, and-tlie 
understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that tlie 
words this, ihat, any, some^ mch, his, their, our, &c. are prcmouns, 
when they are used separately from the nouns to which they re* 
late ; but that, when they are joined to those nouns, they are not 
to he considered as belonging to this species of words ; bccuuse, 
in this association, they rather ascertain a substantive, than sup- 
ply the place of one. They assert that, in tho phrases, " give ine 
Oiat,^^ ^^ this is John's," and ^^suck were some of you," the words 
In italics are pronouns; but that, in the following phrases, rliey 
are not pronouns; "f/u5book is instructive," *^ some boys are in- 
genious." ** my health is declining," " <mr hearts arp deceitful," &c. 
Other grammarians think, that all these words are pure adjec- 
tives; and that none of them can properly be called pronouns; 
as the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a 
noun expressed or understood. They aro of opinion, that in the 
expressions, " Give me that," " this is John's," &c. tho noun is 
always understood, and must be supplied in the mind of tho 
reader: as, "Give me that book ;^^ ^Hhis hobk is John's;" " and 
such persons were somepsrsons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should be classed 
into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under the former, they 
include the peraonal and the relative ; under the latter, all the 
Gibers. But this division, though a neat one, does not appear to 
be accurate. All the relative pronouns will not range under tha 
substantive head. — We have distributed these parts of grammar, 
m the mode which we think most correct and intelligible : but, 
for the information of students, and to direct their ipquirics on 
the subject, we state the different opinions of several judicious 
grammarians. See the Octavo Grammar on these pohits. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF VERBS. 
SECTION T. Of the nature of Verba in general. 
A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to nvr^ 
TER ; as, •' I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and neuteb. ^ 
They arc also divided into regular, irregular, and de* 

FECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarily im- 

f)]ies an agent, and an object acted upon : as, to love , " I 
ove Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffering, or 
the receiving of an action ; and necessarily implies an ob« 
jcct acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon : 
as, to be loved ; *' Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neithej action nor passion, but 
being, or a state of being: as "I am, I sleep, I sit."* 

The verb active is also called tranntive^ because the action 
passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some other thing: 
as, ** The tutor instructs his pupils ;'* " I esteem tlie man." 

Verbs neuter may properly he denominated intranaitiveSf be- 
cause tiie effect is confined within the subject, and does not pass 
over to any object : as, " I eit, he lives, tliey sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neuters, 
make a near approach to the nature of a verb active ; but they 
may be distinguished from it by their being intransitive : as, to 
run, to walk, to fly, &c. The rest are more obviously neuter, 
and more clearly expressive of a middle state betweoa action 
and passion : as, to stand, to lie, to sleep, &c. 

In English, many verhs are used both in an active and a neu- 
ter signification, the construction only determining of which 
kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even or level, is 
a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow dull or insipid, it is 
a verb neuter. 

* Verbs have berni distinguished h^ some writers, into the following kinds. 
1st. Aciir>€'iranniive^ or those which denote an action that passed from the 
agent to some ouject: as, Cesar conuuered Pompey. 

2d. AcHse-iniransitivt^QX those which express tnatkind of action, which has 
no effect upon any thing beyond the agent hunself : as^Cesur walked. 

3f!. Passive^ or those which express, not action, but passion, whetherpleasix^ 
or painful : as Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. J^Teuier^ or tliose which express an attribute that consists neither m ac- 
tion nor passion : as, Cesar stood. 

Tliis appears to be an onterly arrangement. But if the class of active intraiu 

^//i^^ %'Drbs were admitted, it would rather jierplex than assist the learner : for 

///e fJt/Terence between verbs active and neuter, as transitive and intransitive, is 

^sr/tjjcf obir/ojwf put the di^erei^ce between ^otbs vbsoVvWi^^ wu^tftx^u^ in- 

^^fl^*^^y ^ctiyb, Is not always clear. It is, \vk^4^^ oHesv Nei^ ^afiiw&^.\o\A ^ 
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A neuter i^rb, by the addition of a preposition, may become a 
compound activ^e verb. To smile la a neuter verb ; it cannot, 
llierefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be construed as 
a passive verb. We cannot say, she smiled him, or, he was smiled. 
But to smile on being a compound active verb, we properly say, she 
smiled on him ; he was smiled on by fortune in every undertakijig. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
which the English verbs are principally conjugated. They 
are, do^ be, have, shall, will, inay, can, with their variations : 
and let and musl^ which liave no variation.* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which signi- 
fies to be, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included every thin^, 
either expressly or by necessary consequence, that is essential to 
its nature, and nothing that is not essential to it. This definition 
is warranted by the authority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other 
reffpectable writers on grammar. There are, however, some 
^rrammarians, who consider assertion as the essence of the verb. 
But, as the participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would 
prove insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and declared 
the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This appears to he 
going rather too far in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be 
incumbent on these grammarians, to reject also the imperative 
mood. What part of speech would they make the verbs in the 
following sentence ? ** Depart instantly : improve your time : for- 
give US oiir sins." Will it be said, that the verbs in these phrases 
are assertions? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " Depart in- 
stantly," is an expression equivalent to, " I desire you to depart 
iiistsfntly ;" and that as the latter phrase imphes affirmation or 
assertiofi, so does the former. But, supposing the phrases to be 
exactly alike in sense, the reasoning is not conclusive. Int. In 
the latter phrase, the only part implying affirmation, is, ** I de- 
sire." The words " to depart," are in ihe infinitive mood, and 
contain no assertion : they affirm nothing. 3d. The position is 
not tenable, that ^ Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and therefore nothing. 
This mode of reasoning would confound the acknowled^od 
grammatical distinction of words. A pronoun, on this principle, 
may be proved to bo a noun ; a noun, a verb % an adverb, a noun 
and preposition ; the superlative ilegree, the comparative ; the 
imperative mood, the indicative ; the future tense, the present; 
and so on: because they may respectively be resolved into simi- 
lar meanings. Thus, in the sentence, •* I desire yoti to de[)art,'' 
the words to depar^, may be called a noun, because they are 
equivalent in sense to the noun departure, in the following scu- 

** U.t,a»i principal verb, ha* UiUti axvt\ UlteUv ; \wXT>a \».\»\siv«^^'^^>^ 
admita of no variatiou. 
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tence, ** 1 deilre your departure." The words " dtpitrt Instantly,*' 
itKiy be proved to be, not the imperatiro mood with an adverh» 
i^it tt:c indicative and infinitive, with a noun and preposition; 
for ilioy are equivalent to " 1 desire you to depart in an instont.'* 
'i\io superiftiiue degree in this sentence, '* Of ail acquirements 
virr.je is the most valuable," may pass for the co^fiparolive, be- 
I- ••} f^ ic conveys iho same sentiment as, "Virtue is more va)u- 
:.; K' t!iun every other acquirement." 

Wo shall not pursue this subject any further, as the reader 
must be satisfied, that only the word desire, in the equiyaleni 
stMitonce, implies affirmation ; and that one phrase may, in sense, 
he pcpiivalent to another, though its grammatical nature u tssen- 
lially different. 

To verbs belong nuvbxr, person, vood, and tbnsa 

SECTION II. O/Mtmher and Person. 

Vcrhs have two numbers, the Singular and the Plural, 
as, " I run, we run," &c. 

Ill each number there aretfiree persons; as, 

Singular. PlunL 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person* Thou 1of#0L Ye or you love. 

Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to ex- 
press, ur agree with, different persons of the same number r ai^ 
^'1 /ore, thou lovest ; be loveUt, or loves :^* and also to express 
difTpietit numbers of the same person : as, ^ thou lovest, ye love ; 
lie lovetkt they loveJ* la the plural number of the verb, ther« is 
uo vuriution of ending to express the different persons; and the 
verb, in the three persons plural, is the same as it is in the first 
}>(>rson singular. Yet this scanty provision of terminations is 
Btiihcif^nt for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
uristes from it: the verb being always attended, ehher with the 
iiouri expressing the subject acting or acted upon, or with tiie 
prondun representing it. For this reason, the plural termina- 
tion in en, tkfy loven, tkey weren, formerly in use, was laid aside as 
unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 

SECTION III. Of Moods and Participles. 
Mood or Mode 18 a particular form of the verb, ghowmg 
the manner in which the beings action, or passion, is re- 

p resented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explamed to 

{hy «<lH)lar, by observing, that it consists in the change which the 

.'• lM^'le^5roes, to signify various intentioas of the mind, and 

• ■'= :i odirications and circumstances of acdon : which ex- 

;.''jy Lilian, jf caw pared with the following account and uses of the 

^'//.vvvvy/ mooil», will be found to agreo wUh aud\\lv»VT\vV?^\Vv&rwv 



There are fif e moods of verbs, the indicative, the im* 
pKRATivK, (ho POTENTIAL, the SUBJUNCTIVE, and the IN- 

rixVITIVE. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares a 
thing : as, *' He loves, he is loved :" or it asks a question : 
as, " Does he love ?" " Is he loved V* 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, exhort- 
ing, entreating, or permitting ; as, " Depart thou ; mind ye ; 
let us stay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation of 
coinniatid, it is u«ed on occasions of a very opposite nature, even 
In tho humblest supplications of an inferior being to on« who is 
iniintttsly his superior: as, '^Oire us this day our daily bread ; 
and forgive us our trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, power 
will, or obligation : aa, " It may rain ; he may go or stay, I 
can ride ; he would walk ; they should learn." 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under a condi- 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and is preceded by a 
conjunction, expressed or understood, and attended by 
another verb : as, " I will respect him, though he chide 
me ;" '* W^e he ^od, he would be happy ;" that is, •• if 
he were gwd." — See note 8 to Rule 19. 

The Iniinitive Mood expresses a thing in a general and 
unlimited manner, without any distinction of number or 
person ; as, " to act, to speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its participating, not only of the properties 
of a verb, but also of those of an adjective : as, '* I jim de- 
fiiroas of knowing him ;" " admired and applauded^ he be- 
came vain ;" " Having finished hi% work, he submitted it," 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, the 
Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect: as 
'• loving, loved, having loved." — See p, 72. 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we have 
rej^rcijented the present participle, as active ; and the ptiti am 
pud^iive : but they are not uniformly so: the present is somttimoa 
paiiiive; and the past is frequently active. Thus, " The youth 
was consuming by a slow malady ;" " The Indian teas burning 
by the cruelty of his enemies ;" appear to be instauee» ^^ >Jcw*v 
i,rcB(MU participle l)f Jig used pa8a\>ic\^. ^^'\^^V.aE\.tv*Vf».A^^v^^ 

I % 
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pnyii pnrtirlple being applied in an active sense. We may also 
oliscrve, that the present participle is sometimes associated with 
the past an<i future tenses of the verb ; and (he past participle con- 
noctoii wiili ihe present and future tense8.-^Tho most unexce|)« 
lionahlo distinction which grammarians make between the parti 
riples, is, that the one points to the continuation of the action, 
pa^-ion, or state, denoted by the verb; and the other, to the 
c(>tn|)letion of it. Thus, the present participle signifies imptrftct 
action, or action begun and not ended : as, " I am writing a 
letter." The past participle signifies action t?cr/«dee/, or finished : 
us, '* I I)ave tvritUn a letter;'* " The letter is ttniiten,"* 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the for- 
nicr^s expressing the idea of time, and the latter's denoting only 
a f|uaJity. The phrases, "Zortng" to give as well as to receive," 
*^ movwtr in haste," '* heaUd with Hquor," contain participles 
^ivinu' the idea of time ; but the epithets contained in the ex* 
]!r(v<si<)ns, " a loving child," " a moving spectacle," " a heated inia- 
^ntip.tifiii," mark simply the qualities referred to, without any re- 
cord tu time ; and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Tarti^'iplcs not only convey the notion of time ; but they also 
Hignify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pronouns, in 
ihc iiiiiue manner as verbs do; and therefore should be compre* 
lieiHiCd in the general name of verbs. That they are mere 
nio(t(\s of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a verb be adi^ 



inittcd : for they signify being, doing, or yffering, wijth the de- 

~ OTsence (^f 

in.'idu to coiiHiBt in afiirmation or assertion, not onl^the particle 



bi^riiution of time superadded. But if the essence ^thc verb be 



pie will he excluded from its place in the verb, but the infinitive 
itself alrio ; which certain ancient grammarians of great atitho-^ 
rity held to be alone the genuine verb, simple and unconnected 
with f)crsons and circumstances. 

Tiio following phrases, even when considered in themselves, 
fihow that participles include the idea of time': "The letter &fing 
written, or having been tvriUen ,*" " Charles being writings having 
tvriiicn, or having been writing*^^ But when arranged in an entire 
^(onteneo, which they must he to make a complete sense, they show 
it stil! more evidently s as, " Charles ^amn^ tcritten the letter, seal- 
ed! and despatched it." — The participle does indeed associate with 
diHercnt tenses of the verb ; as, " I am writing," " 1 was writing, ' 
^' I shall he writing:" but thisfoims no just objection to its denoting 
tinic. If the time of it is oftep relative time, this circumstance, 
far fro ;)^d improving, supports Q)ir position.f Se$ ohservaiions un, 
df.r H u //> J 3 of Syntax* 

i'urticiplcs sometnnes perform the office of substantives, and 



mm 



* ^VIlcn tilis p:«rticiple is joined to the verb to have, it is called perfect; when 
U is ioihed to the verb to 6«, or undsrstood with it, it is denominated /^a«jt&^ 
f t'roMi the very nature of time, an action may be present noto, it may have 
^^r/T //f'£'S£'n/ybrmerlyf or \i msLy be present ^t wome future period^yei whoevti 
.€M/*po90(l, tlf^t Ote present of the Jnd'watiVa dei\otc« vw^ tww^^ ^ 
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are nsecl as such ; aa in the following instances : " The hes^n' 
ning ;" " a good understanding ,•" " excellent writing ;" " The 
chancellor's being attached to the king secured his crown :" 
** The general's having Jailed in this enterprise occasioned his 
disgrace ;*' " John's having been writing a long time had wearied 
him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, perform 
the office of snhstantivos, and may be considered as such, will be 
evident, if we reflect, that the lirst of them has exactly the same 
meaning and construction as, " T4ie chancellors attachment to 
the king secured his crown ;" and that the other examples will 
hear a similar construction. The words, being attached^ govern 
the word chanceUor^a in the possessive case, in the one instance, as 
clearly as aUachment governs it in tlNit case, in the other : and 
it is only substantives, or words and phrases which operate as 
Bubxtantives, that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the above, 
either in sense or construction, though, except the genitive case, 
the words are the same; *^ The chancellor, being attached to the 
king, secured his^ crown." In the former, the words, being at- 
tachedt form the nominative case to the verb, and are stated as 
the cause of the effect ; in the latter, they are not the nominative 
case, and make only a circumstance to chancellor, which is the 
proper nominative. It may not be improper to add anothei 
form of the sentence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the pecuhar nature and form of each of these modes of ex- 
pression : ** The chancellor being attached to the king, his crown 
was secured." This constitutes what is properly called, the 
(/ase Absolut^. 

SECTION IV. Remarks on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the subjunc- 
tive, is evident, from the intricacy and confusion which are pro- 
duced by their being blended together, and from the distinct na- 
ture of the two moods; the former of which may be expressed 
without any condition, supposition, &c. as will appear from the 
following instances : " They might have done better ;" " We may 
always act uprghtly ;" " He was generous, and^ti;oiiW not take 
revenge ;" " We should resist the allurements of vice ;" " I could 
formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot now think 
but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential Mood, as 
distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coincides with the Indi- 
cative, But as the latter " simply indicates or declares a thjng," 
it is manifest that the former, which modifies the declaration, 
and introduces an idea materially distinct from it, must be con? 
siderably different. " I can walk," " I should walk," appear to 
be so essentially distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk^" " L 
wftlked," as to warrant a coTieapondftTW. ^v^xvcwOawv ^^ vwck^^:^ 
The Jwperauro »nd Infinitive Moods, N^Vv^Yt ^^ ^^^^^ v^ \^ 
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tnin thcYr rank, do not appear to contain such strong marks of 
(liscriininution from tlie Indicative, as are found in tlio Potential 
Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude the Po- 
tential Mood frofn their divif^ictn, becau.^e it is formed, not by 
vjirviiig the principal verb, hut by means of tho auxiliary verbs 
inn}/, can, mightf could, tcould, &c. : but if we recollect, that moods 
are u^cd '^ to signify various intentions of the mind, and various 
nuidifirutions and circumstances of action," v/e siiall perceive 
that thoye auxiliaries, far from interfering with this design, do, in 
'tlie clearest manner, support asid exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative Mood 
must also be excluded ; as but a smell part of it is conjugated 
without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too, will fare no better; 
since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, and is formed bjr 
means of conjunctions, expressed or understood, which do not 
more effectually show the varied intentions of the mind, than the 
Buxiliaries do which are used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers liave given our moods a much greater extent 
than we have assigned to them. They assert that the English 
language may be said, without any great impropriety, to have as 
many moods as it has auxiliary veros ; and they allege, in sup- 
port of their opinion, that the compound expression which they 
Indp to form, ])oint out those various dispositions and actions, 
witi.di, in other languages, are expressed by moods. This would 
be to multiply the moods without advantage. It is, howcveri 
certain, that the conjugation or variation of verbs, in the Eng- 
lish lan«;uage, is effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxilia- 
ries. We must, therefore, accommodate ourselves to this circum- 
stance ; and do that by their assistance, which has been done in 
the learned languages, (a few instances to the contrary except- 
ed,) in another manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb 
itself. At the same time, it is necessary to set proper bounds to 
this business, so as not to occasion obscurity and perplexity, 
when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. Instead, there- 
fore, of making a separate mood for evoiy auxiliary verb, and in- 
trotl uci ng moods Interrogalivt, Optative., Promissive, Hortative, 
Prscative, &c. \ye have exhibited such only as arc obviously dis- 
tinct ; and which, whilst they are calculated to unfold and dis- 
play the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem to be sufficient, 
an(t not more than suflicient, to answer all tlio purposed for 
which moods were introduced. 

From grammarians who form theit ideas, and make their de 
ci^Mons, respecting this part of Englis!t Grammar on the princi 
pics and construction of languages, which in these fK>ints,do not 
suit the peculiar nature of our own, but differ considerably from 
it, we may naturally expect grammatical schemes that are not 
very perspicuous nor ])erfectly consistent, and which will tend 
mjref to perplex than inform thd learner. See pages 69 60 
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BEOTION V. Of the TenstB. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem to ad- 
mit only of the present, past, and future ; but to mark it 
more accurately, it is made to consist of six variations, viz. 
the. PRESENT, the imperfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, 
and the first and second future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, as 

fassing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, '' I rule ; 
am ruled ; I tlnnk; I fear/* 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality, &c. 
at present existing : as, ^ He is an able man ;" " slie is an amia- 
ble woman.*' It is also used in speaking of actions continued, 
with occasional intermissions, to tne present time : as, *' ile froo 
quently rides ;" ** lie walks out every morning ;" ** He goes into 
the country every summer." We sometimes apply this tense 
tvf^n to persons long since dead : as, ** Seneca reasons and mo- 
ralizes well ;" "Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, trAcn, before^ ajlcr^ 
as soon as, &c. is sometimes used to poinx out the relative time 
of a future action : as, " fVhcn he arrives he will hear the news ;" 
"lie will hear the news before be arrives, or as soon as he ar- 
rives, or, at farthest, soon afXtr he arrives ;'* "jThe more she iw- 
•frwts, the more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the imperfect tense : as, " lie trdtrs the territory of 
the peaceable inhabitants ; he fights and conquers, takes an im- 
mense booty, which ho divides amongst his soldiers, and returns 
home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, 
either as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished at a 
certain time past : as, " I loved her for her modesty and 
virtue ;" '* They were travelling post when he met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, hut 
also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, " I have 
finished my letter ;** " 1 have seen the person that was re- 
commended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing of the 
loiter, though past, waa at a period immediately, or very nearly, 
preceding the present time. In the latter instance, it is uncer- 
rain whether the ]>erson mentioned was seen by the speaker a 
lung or short time before. The meaning is, " I have seen him 
coma time in the course of a period which includes, or comes to, 
the present time." When the particular time of any occur- 
rcnca is specified, as prior to the present time,^ \\\\% \.^.\vs«.\% vvvjx 
imimI : for it would be impro\>er to aa.^,^' \ h.«x'v>t s<iv\\\\\\Tv ^j^^x^jx- 
dnf ;" or, « I have finished my vrork Wei N^te^te^VJ^ Vw >^v^^^ ^^^' 
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• 
tlie 5mporftcl fi necessary: as, ''I saw him ye%teTdiff* ^ •I^ 
finished my work last week." But when we speak indefinitely 
of any thing past, cs liappeuing or not happening in the day, 
year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be era- 
pl(\vcd : as, " I have been there this morning;'* "1 havt travelled 
much this year:" "We hryve escaped many dangers through 
life." In referring, however, to such a division of the day as is 
past before the tiuie of our speaking, we use the imperfect: as, 
** Tliey came home early this morning ;" " He was with them al 
throe o'clock this afternoon." 

Tlie perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner, 
that there is stiil actually remainijig some part of the time to 
siide away, wherein we declare the thing has been done; where- 
as ths imperfect denotes the thing or action past, in such a man- 
ner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was done. 
If we spcnk of the present century, we say, " Philosophers have 
tpade great discoveries in the present century:" but if we speak 
of the last century, we say, "Philosophers made great dis(u>. 
Veritas in the last century." " He luas been much afflicted this 
year ;" " 1 have this week read the king's proclamation ;" " 1 hao€ 
heard great news this morning :" in these instances, " He has 
6ccti," " ] have read,'^* and ^^heard,*^ denote things that are past; 
but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still 
there remains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the ac- 
tion is connected with the present time, by the actual existencO| 
either of the author, or of the work, though it may have beeu 
performed many centuries ago ; but if neither the author nor the 
work now remains, it cannot be used. We may say, " Cicero 
has written orations ;" but we cannot say, Cicero has written 
poems;" because the orations are in being, but the poems are 
lost. Speaking of priests in general, wo may say, " They have 
in all ages claimed great powers ;" because the general order of 
the priesthood still exists: but if we speak of the Druids, as any 
particular order of priests, which does not now exist, we cannot 
use this tense* We cannot say, " The Druid priests have claimed 
great powers," but must say " The Druid priests claimed great 
powers ;" because that order is now totally extinct. See Pick- 
bo u a n on the I^Jiglish Verb, 

The Piuperfect Tense represent* a thing, not only at 
past, but also as prior to some other point of time specified 
in the sentence : as, "I had finished my letter before he ar- 
rived." 

The First Future Tense represents the action as yet to 

come, either with or without respect to the precise time : 

-*-*> r ^^^''' ^''^ win rise io-morrovf ;" " I shall see them again.'' 

yVfe Second Future intimates that t\\ft ac^oivVAWi^ WvVj 
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accomplished, at or before the time of another future ac- 
tion or event : as, " I shall have dined at one o'clock ,'* 
" The iwo houses will have finished their business, when the 
king comes to prorogue them."* 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the event 
being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or in the form 
of a wish, and therefore as doObtful and coniingent,lhe verb 
itself in the present, and the auxiliary both of the present and 
past imperfect times, oflen carry with them somewhat of a 
future sense : as, " If he come to-morrow, I nmy speak to him ;" 
**lf he should, or would come to-morrow, 1 might, would, could, 
or should speak to him." Observe also, that the auxiliary should 
and wovtdf in the imperfect times, are used to express the present 
and future as well as the past : as, '* It is my desire, that he should, 
or would, come now, or to-morrow ;'* as well as, " Ii was my 
desire, that he should or would come yesterday." So that in 
this mood the precise time. of the verb is very much determined 
by the nature and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either defi' 
nitely or indefinitely^ both with respect to time and action. When 
they denote customs or habits, and not individual acts, they are 
applied indefinitely : as, " Virtue promotes happiness ;" " The 
old Romans governed uy benefits more than l)y fear ;" " I shall 
hereafter employ my time more usefully." In these examples, 
the "woYfX?.^ promotes^ governed^ and shall employ, are used indefi- 
nitely, both in regard to action and time ; for they are not con- 
fined to individual actions, nor to any precise points of present, 
pu6t, or future time. When they arc applied to signify particular 
actions, and to ascertain the precise p<^nts of time to which they 
aie confined, they are used definitely; as in the following in- 
stances. ** My brother w tnriting f^ "He huilt the house lust 
summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday." " He ivill write 
another letter to-morrow." 

The dififereut tenses also represent an action as complete oi 
perfect^ or as incomplete or imperfect. In the ])hrases, "I am 
writing," "I was writing," "I shall be uriting," imperfect, 
unfinished actions are signified. But the following examples, 
" I wrote," " I have written," " I had written," " I shall have 
written," all denote complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the diflferent tenses, it 
a])pears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar province ; 
and that though some of them may sometimes be used promis- 
cuously, or substituted one for another, in cases where great 
accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and essential difier- 
ence in their meaning. — It is also evident, that the English 
language contains the six tenses which we have enumerated. 
Grammarians who limit Ihe number to two, ot xjx \x\^^x \» '^^^'^> 
gamely , tl ^e present^ tiio iinperfocl, auOitVi^ to.a^g>> ^^ \^<a,\.x^^^^> 

* Sf» aa aobiMftut of (he sinipU difil cV^pcK^d v&vi^ ^ ^$^^V« 
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that the English verb is mostly composed of principal and aux* 
ilinry ; and that these several parte constitute one verb. Eithei 
tlie English language has no regular future tense, or its future 
is composed of tlie auxiliary and th& principal verb. If the 
latter be admitted) then the auxiliary and principa! united, con- 
stitute a tense, in one instance ; and, from reason and analogy, 
uiay dui4>tless do so, in others, in wliich minuter divisions of 
time are necessary, or useful. What reason can be assigned for 
not considering this case as other cases, in which a whole is 
regarded as composed of several parts, or of principal and 
adjuncts? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts: and pre- 
cedent, analogy, utility, and even necessity, authorize the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of eminent 
grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. lioattie. " Some writers," 
says the doctor, " will not allow uny thing to be a tense, 
but what in one inflected word, expresses an affirmation with 
time; for that those parts of the verb are not properly called 
tenses, which assume that appearance, by means of auxiliary 
words. At this rate, we should have, in English, two tenses 
only, the present and the past in the active verb, and in the 
passive no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. 
\i\imavcram be a tense, why should not amaius fueramf If i 
heard be a tense, / did hear, I have heard, and / shall hear, must 
be equally entitled to that appellation." 

The proper form of a tense, *n the (rreek and Latin tongues, 
is certainly that which it has in the grammars of those languages. 
But in tiic Greek and Latin grammars, we uniformly find, that 
some of the tenses are formed by variations of the principal 
verb ; and others, by the addition of a helping verb. It is, there- 
fore, indisputable, that the princij)al verb, or rather its participle, 
and an auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in the Greek and 
Latin languages. This point being established, we may, doubt- 
less, apply it to English veros ; and extend the principle as far 
as convenience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it sliould be said, that, on the same ground that a participle 
and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the verb is to bo 
conjugated accordingly, the English noun and pronoun ought to 
be declined at large, with articles and prepositions ; we must 
object to the inference. Such a mode of declension is not 
adapted to our language. This w^ think has been already 
proved.* It is also confessedly inapplicable to the learned lan- 
guages. Where then is the grammatical inconsistency, or the 
want of conformity to the principles of analogy, in making some 
tenses of the English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary-^ 
and the cases of English nouns, cniefly in their termination? 
The argument from analogy, instead of militating against us, 
fippears to confirm and establish our position. See pages 65— 
Sa.^r^—78, 74r^ r6,--J39— 140. 

♦ See page 39. 
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We shall closo these remarks on the tenses, with a few ob- 
servations ejftracled from the E."*ctclop^dia Britajjnica. 
They are worth the student's attention, as a part of them applies, 
not only to our views of the tenses, but to many other parts of 
the work. — " Harris (by way of hypothesis) has enumerated no 
fewer than twelve tenses. Of this enumeration we can by no 
means approve : for, without entering into a minute examina- 
tion of it, nothing can be more obvious, than that his inceptive 
vreseni, " I am going to write," is a future tense ; and his coni' 
vlctice present "I have written," a past tense. But, as was be- 
fore observed of the classification of words, we cannot help 
being of opinion, that, to take the tenses as they are commonly 
received, and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their differ- ' 
ences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as more proper for 
a worK of this kind, than to raise, as might easily be raised, new 
theories on the subject.*** 

SECTION VI. The Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verbs 

TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods 
and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verL is styled the activk 
VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, the passive voiced 

The auxiliarjt and active verb to have, is conjugated in 
the following manner. 

TO HAVE. 

IWDICATIVE MoOD 

Present Ttnse. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

^* fath'o^has?''' '''" '^ \ ^- ^^""^ ^*^^ 

Imperfect TtnseJ'^ 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had. 1. We had 

2. Thou Ladst. 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He, &c. had. « 3. They had. 



* Tne following criticism affords an additional support to the author^s system 
of (he 1'enses, &c. 

** Under the head of Etymology, the author of this ^twwroaLt \w^\ci\cBvvSc^ "^A- 
herea tn thenaturalsfmplicityof tho E\i^Yi8h\a\\gi\"aL^«,vi\>Jc«>>\\%xtCcs«xt»a^ 
hmmer with disdnctions peculiar to iV.e LaVm \a«\^\i«. 'K\\«v ^^^^'=^^%*rS[^>2 
the Teitmfs, is clearly explained-, and vri^x ^sa «»^^«»^'*°''^^% u J^B«^ 
phraseology, than m most otlifej griniin^tV* Awj*u^w»* »"^ 

F 
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Perfect Tense.* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 have had. ' 1. We have hacL 

2. Thou hast had 2. Ye or you have liad* 
3 He has had. 3. They have had. 

Pluperfect Tense.* 
Singular. Plural 

1 I had had. 1. We had bad. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3 He had had. 3. They had had. 

First Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you shall or will hove 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singijlar. PluraL 

1. I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. .Plural. 

1. Let me have. I. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or do 2. Have, or have ye, or do ye or 

thou have. you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have f 

' The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three persons. 
The command is always addressed to the second person, not to 
the first or third. For when we say, " Let me have," " Let 
him, or let them have," the meaning and construction are, do 
thou, or do ye, let me, him, or them have. In philosophical 
strictness, both number and person might be entirely exclu- 
ded from every verb. They are, in fact, the properties of sub- 
stantives, not a part of the essence of a verb. Even the name 
of the imperaitve mood, does not always correspond to its 
nature : for it sometimes petitions as well as commands. But, 
with respect to all these points, the practice of our gramma- 
rians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to -the languages, 

* The terms which we haire adopted, to designate the three past tenses, may 

not be exajctly si^uficant of their nature and distinctions. But as they are usefl 

by'gramniarianA m general, and have an established authority ; and, especially, 

. at the meaning attached to each of them, and their different significations, have 

betel carefully explained ; we presume that no solic^objection can be made to 

the use of terms so generally approved, and so explicitly defined. See paces 61 

and 62. We are supported in these sentiments, bv tlie authority of Dr. John- 

Btm, See the fi/i t note in his " Grammar of the English iyBinie,V prefixed to 

A/s dicfionarys If, however, any teachers should think it lYSMptable to change 

^reestablished onmeSf the/ cannot perhaps find awy more aMMpriate, th^n the 

^^//^''^^P^^^^fpsecondprelerit^ aud <A«rdpre(erit,— SetXtSCc.\asc»Oi^tavro»x. 

m/Lft!2y '^^^^^'^^^ should be rigotdUBly examm«d,^]kA \Yi^n3iYi« vffii «%- 

^'^^'^^"^'^•vij^MdiewartJfti See P«rWn«, «. 1^4 ^ v 
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ancient and modern, which our youth have to itudy, that It 
would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to deviate 
from the established terms and arrangements. See the advertise^ 
ment at the end of the Introduction, page 6 ; and the quotation 
from the Encyclopaedia Britanuica, page 61. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can liave. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 
should have. should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, cou]d,would, 
wouldst, or shouldst have. or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, or 
or should have. should have. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can hava 
had. had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have bad* 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, oi 
should have had. should have had. 

had. 
3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, or 
or should have had. should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I have. 1. If we hare. 

3. If thou have.f 2. If yc or you have. 

.3. If he have.f 3. If they have. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in every 
respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 

* Shall and toili^ when^ they denote inclination, resolution, promise, may bo 
considered, as well ab their relations should and tootUd^ as belonging tc the po« 
lential mood. But as they generally signify futurity, they have been appio- 
priatad, as helping verbs, to the formation of tlie future tensei of tlie indicativa 
and siibiunctive moods 

f Grammarians, in general, conju^te \\\* ^t«i«w\kA ^^ "•m.-v^x^t^nV^n'*^ 
manner. But we presume that UVia'ia W\efom\ol >2mi Ni^ti^*, «J«»^'^'*>'*^ ^* 
prindjfo^ not b§ aii mixiliary veib. See ]paigj& V3I^ ^^)^ ^ 
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mood ;* with the addition to thfi verb, of a conjunction, expreBied 
or implied, denoting a condition, motivo, wish, supposition, &i*. 
It will be pa'oper to .direct the learner to repeat all tiie tenses of 
this rnood, with a conjunction prefixed to each of them. See» 
on this subject, the observations at page 74 ; and the notes on the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
PRESENT. To have. perfect. To haT9 haJ. 

Participles* 
PRESENT or active, Having. 
PERFECT, Had. 

COMPOUND PERFECT, Having had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, in the 
form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the present tense, 
and the second future tense, of verbs generally, and the present 
and imperfect tenses of the verb to be^ it would be superfluous 
to conjugate it in this work, through every tense. But all th« 
other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in the active and 
passive voices, are conjugated at large, that the learners may 
have no doubts or misapprehensions respecting their particular 
forms. They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely new, 
and young persons especially, are much more readily and effect- 
ually instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so essential as 
the verb, unfolded and spread before them, in all their varieties, 
than by being generally and cursorily informed of the manner 
in which they may be exhibited. The time employed by the 
scholars, in consequence of this display of the verbs, is of small 
moment, compared with the advantages which they will proba- 
bly derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young persons 
beginning the study of grammar, to commit to memory all the 
tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, namely, the prestitit 
and the imperfect, together with the first future tense^ should, in 
the first instance, be committed to memory, and the rest care- 
fully perused and explained, the business will not be tedicus to 
the scholars, and their progress will be rendered more obvious 
and pleasing. The general view of the subject, thus acquired and 
impressed, may afterward be extended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learners, to 
make a few observations in this place, on some of the tenses, &c. 
The first is, that, in the potential mood, some grammarians con- 
found the present with the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with 
the pluperfect. But that they are really distinct, and have an 
appropriate reference to time, correspondent to the definitions 
of those tenses, will appear from a few examples: "I w ished 

* Except that the second and third persons, singular and plural, of the second 
future tense, require the auxiliary shalt, shall, instead ol loiitj wilL Thus. " H« 
un^have completed the work hy midsummer," is the indicative form . hut the 
Mofy'ujjciire ig, ** Jf be Mall huve completed the worlivb^ midsumxQieu 
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him to ftay, but he lootUd not;" ^1 could net accomplish the 
business in time ;" '* It was my direction chat ne should submit ;" 
" He was ill, but I thought he might live ;" " I may have mw- 
understood him ;" " He cannot have deceived me ;" " He might hare 
finished the work sooner, but he could not have done it better." — 
It must, however, be admitted, that, on some occasions, the aux- 
iliaries might, could, would, and should, refer also to present and 
to future time. See page 59. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary toiU, in the first person 
singular and plural of the second future tense ; and the auxiliary 
shallf in the second and third persons of that tense, in the indica- 
tive mood, appear to be incorrectly applied. Tlie impropriety 
of such associations may be inferred from a few examples : '^1 
irt7/ have had previous notice, whenever the event happens ;'* 
'* Thou shalt have served thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year ;" '' He shail have completed his business when the 
messenger arrives.*' " I shall have had ; thou unU have served ; 
he unll have completed," &c. would have been correct and ap* 
plicable. The peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as explained 
in page 69, under section 7, seems to account for their impro- 
priety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on grammar object to the propriety of admitting 
t)ie second future, in both the indicative and subjunctive moods : 
but that this tense is applicable to both moods, w'.ll be manifest 
ftom the following examples ;'* John will have earned his wages 
the next new-year's day," is a simple declaration, and therefore 
in the indicative mood : " If he shall hare finished his work when 
the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward," is conditional 
and contingent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one re* 
mark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, that as 
the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, by the ex- 
pression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, ^.g. being su- 
peradded to it ; so the potential mood may, in like manner, be 
turned into the subjunctive; as will be seen in the following 
examples ; "If I could deceive him, I should abbor it ;" ^ Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charitable ;" "Even 
in prosperity he would gain no esteem, luiless he should conduct 
himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conjugated ag 
follows ; 

TO BE. 

IlfDICATITX SIOOD. 

Present Teme. 

Singular: Plural: 

1; I am. 1. We are* 

2. Thou art. ^ U. X« or^orai vi%« 

9 He,Bbe,0r it ul ^ TYia^ %ac^ 
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finperfect Tense, 

Singular. nural. 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Tliou wattt, 2. Ve or you were, 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Flural. 

1 I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have been. 

3. Ho Jiath or has been. 3. Tliey have been. 

Pluperfect 7'erwe. 
Sinsjular. Plural. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou had St been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

First Future Tense* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. Thoy shall or will be. 

Seco7id Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have been 

3. He will have been. . 3, They will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. hei me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them bo. 

Potential Mood 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

J. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. , 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. Ho may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

L I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be, should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, 

wouidst, or shouldst be. or should be. 

3 He might., could, would, 3. They might, could, would, or 

or should be. should be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular Plural. 

/. I majr or can ha\e been. L We may or can hare been. 

^ T/jou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can hava 

^^^' been, 

^^ may or can have Jbeen. 3. They may ot wa V^ji^Xwwv 
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Pluperfect Tense* 
lingular. Plural. 

1. I mij^hi, could, woulJ, or 1. We might, could, would, or 
should have been. should have been. 

2. Thou niightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, wouUl, 
wouldst, or sliouldst have or should have been. 

been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, of 
or should have been. should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
.SingTilar. Plural. 

1. If 1 be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be, 2. If ye or you bo. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you wcre^ 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

The remaining tenses of this mood arc, in general, similar to 
the con'^spondciit tenses of the indicative mood. See pages 64, 
73, 74, and the notes under tke nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prx:sent Tense. To be. Perfect, To have been. 

Partici[)]es. 
Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 

Compound Perfect, Having been. 

SECTION Vll. The Auztliary Verbs conjugated in their simplt 
form ; with observations on their peculiar nature and force. 
The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary verbs^ 
to have and to 5e, could not be conjugated through all the moods 
and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary verbs ; namely, 
may^ can^ trt^/, shally and their variations. That auxiliary verl»» 
in their simple state, and unassisted by others, are of a very 
limited extent ; and that they are chief!y useful, in the aid which 
they afford in conjugating the principal verbs ; will clearly ap- 
pear to the scholar, by a distinct conjugation of each of them 
uucombined with any otlier. They are exhibited for his L)8pec« 
tion UPot to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. : ^ 

Present Tense, 
Sing, 1. 1 have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or hai. 

Plur, I. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing, 1. 1 had. 2. Thou hadst. ^, "^^ \sAi\« 

P/ur. 1. We bad. 2. Ye or ^ouVkVid. ^•'^>ftftiV^^. 

/^»/e€t, J hare harl, &c. Plufcail^. \\i^\\i»^^ 
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Participles. 
Present Having. PerfecL Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Tense* 
Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plwr, 1. Wc are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 
S!ng. I. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

Plur. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

Participles. 
Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

SHALL. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. L I shall.* 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 

Plur. 1. We shall. 2. Ye or you shall 3. They shall. 

Imperfect T^nse. 
Sing. 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur. 1. We should. 2. Yo or you should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I will. 2. Thou wilt^ S. He will. 

Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They wilL 

Imperfect Tense* 
Sing. 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur, 1. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 

MAY. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I may. 2. Thou mayst. 3. He may. 

Plur. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 
Plur. 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 

CAN. 

PresefU Tense. 
S^ng. 1. I can. 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 

Plur. I. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

Imperfect Tense. ^m 

Sing. 1. I could. 2. Thou couldst; 3. He eonldJlr 
Plur. I. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could* 

TO DO. 

Present Tense. 
jSiff^ //I do 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does 

j^r. /. We do. 2. Ye or you do. ^ TVie^ do* 

e^^^i#A«fv JDv^pyly a^gygkhe pi«8ent tonsB, \iicfw ^3(A liBiiiaBd^ 
>'»^€lmt emmh£ ^ i>^KtKm^ ^JLi^i^t I»A2.ai tA^MJA. 




''^^ ^ ^t!!^p^ ^ "^^ ''"^ ^^ ^ ^'^^^ 
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Imperfect Tense, .;, 

Sing 1. 1 did. 2. Thou didst. 3. lie did. 

Plur. 1. We did. 2. Yc or yon did. 3. They did. 

Participles, 
Prescvt. Doing. Perfect Done. 

Tiie verbs have, 6e, will, and do, when they are unconnected 
with a ]>rincipal verl», expressed or tinderstood, arc not auxiiia- 
ries, but jtfincipal verl)s : as, " We have enough ;" ** I am grateful ;" 
** He iV^ills it to be so ;" " They do as they please." In tliis view 
they also have tiieir auxiliaries: as, " I shall have enougli ;" " I > 
will he grateful,'* ^c. 

The peculiar force of llic several auxiliaries will appear from 
the following account ofthcin. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with great- 
er energy and pofiitiveiicss : a8, " I do ispeak truth ;'' " I did 
respect him ;" "Ilere am T, for tliou diJsl call me." They are 
of great u»e in negative scntenccp : as, " I do not fear;" " 1 did 
not write." They are almost univeriiRlly employed in asking 
questions: as, "Doe* he learn?" "Did he not write.'" They 
sometimes also supply the place of another verb, ajid make the 
repetition aC it in the same, or a sul>«equent sentemre, unneces- 
sary: as, " You attend not to your studios as he does ;" (i. e. as.h« 
attemls, &c.) " I shall come if I can ; but if I </d nolf please to ex- 
cuse me;." (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, exhorting, 
commanding: as, "Let us know the truth ;" "Let me die the 
death of the righteous;" "Let nut thy heart be too much elated 
with success;" " Let thy inclination submit to thy duty. 

Maif and might express the possibility or liberty of doing a 
thing; can and covld, the power: as, " It may rain;" "I may 
write or read ;" " He might have improved more than be bias;' 
" Ife can write nnich better than he could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes necessi- 
ty ; as, " We must speak the truth wlieuever we do speak, and - 
we must not i)revaricate." 

Jfilln in the first person singular and plural, intimates resohi- 
cion and promising ; in the second and third person, only foretells: 
as, " I will reward the good, and will punish the wicked ;" ** We 
will remember benefits, and be grateful ;" " Thou wilt, or he 
will, repent of that folly ;" " You or they will have a pleasant 
•ralk.'V 

Shallf on tl»e contrary, in the first person, simply foretells , in 
the second and third persons, promises, commands, or threatens: 
as, " I shall go abroad ;" " We shall dine at home ;" " Thou shalt, 
or you shall, inherit the land :" "Ye shall do justice, and love 
mercy;" "They shall account for their misconducts" TVv^^^N.- 
lowing passage is not translated accotiWw^ Xo \\\^ iKv&'Cykv^v *xA. 
pro/>er/neaniugs of the words shall awdmlV-, *«^>\t^1 ^^^^'^ 
ao</ ipercy g/jaii follow me al\ ihe Aa^mo^ w>|>^^«k\ ^^'^ 
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dwell !n the house of the Lord for ever;" it ought to be, "WiH 
follow me," and " I shall dwell." — ^The foreigner who, as it is said, 
fell into the Thames, and cried out ; " I will be drowned, nobody 
shaU help me ;" made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs will and 
shall, must be understood of explicative sentences : for when the 
sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for the most part, 
takes place : thus, " shall go ; you unll go ;" express event only 
but. " will you go f " imports intention ; and, " shall I go ?" refers 
to the will of another. But, " He shall go," and ''shall he go ?" 
both imply will ; expressing or referring to a command. 

When tne verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning 
of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alteration ; as the 
learners will readily perceive by a ftw examples : " He shall pro- 
ceed," " If he shall proceed ;" " You shall consent," " If you shall 
consent." These auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, " He will not return," "If he shall not return," 
** He shall not return," " If he will not return." 

Wouldy primarily denotes inclination of will ; and shovld, obli* 
gation : but they both vary their import, and are often used to 
express simple event. 

SECTION Vin. The Conjuj^atian of Regular Verbs. 

ATTFTE. 

Verbs Active Are called Regular, when they form their 
imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect 
participle, by adding to the verb edf or d only when the verb 
ends in 6 ; as, 

Present. Imperfect. * Perf. Particip. 

I favour. I favoured., Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the following 
manner. 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I love.* 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2, Ye or you love. 

^•5%S^'.'^''''°''**'J3. Theylove. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. ^ 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

- - - r — , 

* Ji7 the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different form of the verb 
men we mean to express energy and pohitiyeness : as, " I dio loTc ; thou dost 
^re/ he dosf lore, J did lore; thou dUUt lo\e-, hedid\w<6," 
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Perfict Ttiist. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

% Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved* 

d. lie hath or has loved. Z, They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

3. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. S. They had loved. 

First Future Te^e. 
Singular. Fl'iral. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shah or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed of the 
principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, " I love, I loved.'^ The 
compound tenses are such as cannot be formed without an aux- 
iliary verb : as, '* 1 have loved ; I had loved ; I shaU or wUl love; 
I may love ; I may be loved ; I may have been loved f* &c These 
oomi>ound8 are, however, to be considered as only different forma 
of the same verb. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or you, or 

do thou love. do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. ^ 

Present Tense* 
Singular. PluraL 

L I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Iniperfect T^nse. 
Siiigular. PluraL 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should love. should love. 

8. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you ml^lkl^^cs^sSv^^^^s^^^ 
wouldst, or shouldst love. oi a\\o\i\WiN^-. xx • 

It He might, could, would, B. HCHe^ TOv^iO, ^^^^i^^^*?^' 
^ BlH>md lore, f^f^\M\x^^- 
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Perfect Tefise, 
SiiigTiIar. I'lural. 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. IMural. 

L I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, of 
should have loved. should have loved. 

2. Thou inightst, couldst, jj^ y „. , eould.wouia 
woujlst, or shouldst have ^^ ^,,„2y ^^J^ ^^^^^ 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, o* 
or should have loved. should have loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 8. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, similar 
to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. See page 
64, and page 73. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place, that 
though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verb, any other 
conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, may, with equal 
propriety, be occasionally annexed. The instance given is suffi- 
cient to expl^n the subject : more would be tedious, and tend to 
embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. • 

Present, To love. Perfect, To have loved 

Participles. 
Present, Loving. Perfect, Loved. 

Compound Perfect, Having loved. 

The active verb may bo conjugated diffisrently, by adding its 
present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to &e, through 
all its moods and tenses : as, instead of ^' I teach, thou teachest, 
he teaches," &c. ; we may say, " I am teaching, thou art teach- 
ing, he is teaching," &c. : and instead of '^ I taught," &c. "' I was 
teaching," &c. ani\ so on, through all the variations of the aux- 
iliary. This mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, 
a peculiar propriety ; and contributes to the harmony and pre- 
cision of the language. These forms of expression are adapted 
to particular acts, not to general habits, or affiections of the mind. 
TAej^ are very A-eguently applied to neuter verbs ; as, " I am 
^iu/gjng'; he ia sleeping,*^ 

* ^f^ t^ rmrticiple^ in th\9 mad^ of ctoniugation, iSe4fohTv* x\ii4 lafiMSft «il ^ s«iX 
'^'^'^ ^me nsoodg ndteujs^i aiidik8iUmvU«ti\:bA'\dfi^<^^^^^^V>>'i^:n!A 
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Some ^rammnrians apply, what is called tho conjunctive tenni- 
■ naftbn, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its auxiliaries 
through all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. But this is cer- 
tainly contrary to the practice of good writers. Johnson ap« 
plies this termination to the present and perfect tenses only. 
Lowth restricts it entirely to the present tense ; and Priestley 
confines it to the present and imperfect tenses. This difference 
of opinion amongst grammarians of such eminence, may have 
contributed to that diversity of practice, so observable in the 
use of the subjunctive mood. Uniformity in this point is ijiglily 
desirable- It woiild materially assist both teachers and learn- 
era ; and would constitute a considerable improvement in our 
language. On this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; 
and conceive we are fully warranted by his authority, and that 
'<nf the most correct and elegant writers, in limithig the con- 
junctive termmation of the principal verb, to the second und 
third person singular of the present tense. 

Grammarians have not only difiered in opinion, respecting the 
extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but a few of them 
have even doubted the existence of such a mood in the Eng- 
lish language. These writers assert, that the verb has no vari- 
ation from the indicative ; and that a conjunction added to the 
verb gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; or, at inoKt, 
no l>etter tnan it would have, if any other particle were joined 
to it. To these observations it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, 
on inspection, that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense uf 
the principal verbs, the present and imperfect tenses of the verb 
to 6e, and the second and thini persons, in both numbers, of the 
second future tense of all verbs ;* require a rariation from the 
forms which those tenses have in the indicative mood. So much 
difierence in the form of the verb, would warrant a correspondent 
distinction of mood, though the remaining parts of the subjunctive 
were, in all respects, similar to those of the indicative. In other 
languages, a principle of this nature has been admitted, both in 
the conjugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns. 2d. There 
scppears to be as much propriety, in giving a conjunction the 
power of assisting to form the subjunctive mood, as there is in 
allowing the particle to to have an effect in the formation of the 
infinitive mood.f 3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows 
the manner of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles 
sannot show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it 
IS conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, *^ If contingency consti- 

• 

the objective case of nouns and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs rlo : is 
it not manifest, that it is a species or form of the verb, and diat it cannot be 
properly consider^ as a distinct part of speech ? 

* We think it lias been proved, that the auxiliary is a constituent part of the 
vfrfb to which it relntcs : that the principal and its auxiliary form Uta ^^vvi^ ns^aV^. 

f Conjunctioufl have aa iniloence oii the TOOodol>\\^ ^^Q»H\<>!^^'is.^- ,^ ^^. 

C6iJuijibtJf0iS liaVe soinetimes a aovaowutvA <A \\\wAv ^"^ ^ '^ 

a 
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tutcs the subjunctive mood» then it is the sense of a pkraae, And 
not a conjunction, that determines this mood.*' But a little re« 
flection will show, that the contingent sense lies in the lueaiiitig 
and force of the conjunction, expressed or understood. 

This subject maybe farther illustrated, by the following obser- 
vations. — Moods have a foundation in nature. They show what is 
certain ; wiiat is possible ; what is conditional ; what is commaDd- 
ed. Tliey express also other conceptions and volitions ; all signify • 
ing the manner of bemg, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend 
to obscure, rather than elucidate the subject, if the moods were 
particularly enumerated, grammarians have very properly given 
tlieni such combinations and arrangements, as serve. to explain 
the nature of this part of language, and to render the knowledge 
of it easily attainable. > 

The grammars of some language? contain a greater number 
of the moods, than others, and exhibit them |n .diil^rent forms. 
The Greek and Roman tongues denote them, by particular vari- 
ations in the verb itself. This form, however, was the effect of 
ingenuity and improvement : it is not essential to the nature of 
the subject. The moods may be as effectually designated by a 
plurality of words, as by a change in the appearance of a single 
word ; because the same ideas are denoted, and the same ende 
accomplislied, by either manner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of tlie English verb, as well as the 
tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by the principal 
verb itself, and partly by the assistance which that verb derives 
from other words* For further observations, relative to the 
views and sentimen js here advanced, sec pages 55, 56. 59, 6(1. 
77, 78—139-140. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they form their 
perfect participle by the addition of d or ed, to the verb : 
as, from the verb " To love," is formed the passive, " I am 
loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect parti« 
ciple to the auxiliary to be, through all its changes of number, 
person, mood, and tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1 1 am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ve or you are loved. 

3. He is loved 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 was loved. 1. We were loved. 

S. Thou wast loved 2. Ye or you were l6Ved. \ 

S hv iraB Iov6d» 3- They were loved. 
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Perfect Ttnse. 
81i^c«lir. Plural. 

1. I iiAve )>een lorefl. 1. Wc have 1>een loved. 

2. Ihou hHStbeen loved. S. Ye or you linvc been loved 
8. He hath or lias been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular. IMtiml. 

■ 1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

t2. Thou had^t been loved. 2. Ye or you had lieen loved. 

3. He had been loved. 8. They had been loved. 

FirMi Future Tense. 
9ingMlar. Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will l>e loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loved. 2. Ye or you shall or will be loved 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shul] or will be loved. 

Set^md Future nnse. 
Sinj^ular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been loved. I. We shall have been loveil. 

2. Thou wilt have been loved. 2. Ye or you will have been loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

lUFEHATIVE MoOD. 
.Singular. Pkml. 

1 . Let me be loved. 1. I^t us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou- 2. Be ye or you loved, or do je be 
be loved. loved. 

X Let hiu be loved. 3. Let them be loved 

roTKKTiAL Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I may or ean be loved. 1. We nmy or can be loved. 

8. Thou mayst or canst be loved. 2. Ye or you may or can be loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be lovcJ. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. Ioiight,could, would, or L We might, could, would, or 
should be loved. should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, 
wouldst, or shouldst be loved, or should be loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 8. They might, could, would, or 
or should be loved. * should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraU 

L I may or can have been L We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

8. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have been 

loved. loved. 
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Plupetfect Tmat, 

Sinj;nlar. fliiraL 

1. I iiii«,'lit,coul<1, would, or 1. We tniglit, could, wouW, bf 

sliould have l>ecn loved. should have been loved. 

i^. Thou inightst, couldst^ 2. Ye oryou might, could, would, 

wouhlst, or ahouldst have «r ehould have been loved. 

hften loved. 

.']. He tnieht, could, would, 3. They mi^ht, could, would, or 

or should have been loved. should have been lored. 

SUBJUNCTIVC MOOP. 

Prcitnl Tknn. 

Singular. Pluml. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be lovecL 2. If ye or you be loredT 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

hkfmrfiA TVnst, 
Singular. Plura). 

1. I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loTedL 9. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If ho were loved. 3b If they were loved. 

The remaining tenief of this mood are, in general, similar t« 
the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 8ee pages 
64, 73, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of 8jntax« 

IirriNiTivx Mood. 

Present Tense. Per/eei» 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

ParHeipIes, 
Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the principal 
verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of person and 
niiiiiber, and the participle itself continues invariably the^same. 
When there are two or more auxiliaries joined to the participle, 
the first of them only is varied according to person and number. 
The auxiliary must admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it par* 
takes Fomewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, in manv 
instances, of the passive form, retaining still the neutor signi^ 
cation: as, "I am arrived f "1 was gone;" '^I am grown.' 
The avixiliary verb, awi, ufcts^ in this case, precise! j defines the 
name of the action or event, but does not change the* nature of it ; 
The passive form still expressing, not properly a passion, but only 
a state or condition of being. 

SECTION IX. Observations on Passive Verhs. 

Somo writers on grammar assert^tbaX tb^w aire no passive 
^f^rhs in the English language, because we ba^e ivc> NetVj/fk ^^ >^\a 
^Wf/ ty/t/2 a jwculiar termination, all ot lhemVieva%fotu«A\>l>is% 
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•nfRtrftni tan>M«f tfi» agiiliarj In 6(, Joined to ihs paRRtrn pnrvt- 
.eiple of ilio verb. This ie, however, to inietnkB ilie tnie nature 
of the English vArb; ond to regulate it, not on the priiio.liilos of ' 
.our own tongue, but on iliose of foreign lunjiingps. TIih cnn- 
-jiigBtion, or the vuriat'ioLi, of the English verb, to answer all tiia 
purposes of verbs, is accompliBlieJ by the wienns of ausiliiima; 
mid if it he nlleged that wu have no passive verbs, becaune we 
cannot exhibit Ihotn without having recourse to helping verba, it 
niny with equal truth lie saiil, that we have no ptrfect, ylvperftet, 
at future Un»t, in the indicativo or Bubjunctive moful; biiico 
these, as well bi Bome Other parli of the verb active, are formed 
by •iixiliarii:.'). 

Even the Greek Knd I.alin passive verbs require an auxillnr; 
to conju^Rtc some of their tcnees; name) j, the former, in the 
preterit of the optative and eubjunctive moods; and [he latter, 
in the perfect and pluperfect of the indi Dtiv«, the perfect, ptri- 
|>erfect, and future, of the subjunctive mood, and the perfect of 
the infinitive. The deponent verbs, in Latin, require olso mi 
auxiliary to conjugate several of their lenses. This Blatemeni 
abundantly proves that theconjUKalion of a verb Ju the leurned 
tnnguages docs net consist solely in varying the form ol' the 
onginal verb. It provea that these langiiagea, like our own , 
lnngUHge, sninetimea (■onjiigme with on anxiliary, ami somo- 
iimes without it. There ie, indeed, a difierenoe. What the 
learned languages require to lie done, in some instaiives, the 
pee<iltar genius of uur own tongue obtiges ua to do, in activu \ 
verbH, principally, and in passive ones, univereally. In short, 
the Tsrialion of the verb, iu Greek and Latin, is generally ur- 
'COlnplislieil liy profiles, or terminations, added to the verb iiuelf ; 
In ISngtish, by the addition of auxiliaries. 

The Engliib tongue is, in many respefttB, materially different 
from tike learned lengungos. It is, therefore, very possible to tie 
Otiitaken ouraelves, and to mislead and perplex othere, by on 
undiatinguiahing attachment lo the principleB and arrnngenu'ut 
of the Ureek and Latin grammarianM. Much of tfie eonfiiiiion 
•nJ perplexity, which we meet with in the writings of Kiime 
English graininarianR, on the subject of verbs, moods, and con- 
ju|;ation8, lina ariaeii from the niisapiilicsUon ofiDunes. We are 
aiil to Iliink, thatilie old names must ulwoya be auached lo the 
iilentical forms and thlngato which they were anciently attnchei). 
[tut if we rectify this mistake, and pro)ierl)f adjust the names to 
I llie peculiar forms and Dnlurt) of the things in our own language, 
V we shall be clear und consistent in our ideas ; Md, consequently, \ 
belter able to represeiu ihoiaintetligibly to tlioae whoa wo wiah 
to iiilorui. 

Tlio oliservniluns which we have mode under thia liead< &Bd 
on thesuhjectofthe moods in another vla.'«',^'*> ■«•«>. ^■■W'V^ 
,4lMlensioft und enses of tiowfts, so na W te•^^iw« >** \a -*^^X 
' " ■(fivisioijaBiniHarUilhoiiBO^\V»G'<etf»-aw\^^;^J^ 
tvc should then l»nvo mote c»*w»*»'^'<^^*'"^ m 
G2 I 
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positions in connexion with the article and noun : ami after all, if 
woul<) be •! useless, as well as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every 
English preposition points to, and governs, 1l>ut one case, namely 
the objective; which is also true with respect to our governing 
verbs and participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in 
form, through all its moods and tenses, by means of auxiliaries, 
so f:ir from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful and regular 
display of it, and indispensably necessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same around tliat 
tlie voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into the English tongue, 
m the forms ibr which we have contended, we should also admit 
the dual number, the paulo post future tense, the middle voice, 
and all the moods and tenses, which are to be found in Greek and 
Latin. But this objection, though urged with much reliance cm 
its weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the moods, 
tonses, &,c. which we have adopted, is suited to the idiom of our 
tongue ; and the principle, on which they arc adopted, is extended 
as far as use and convenience require ; where is thiie impropriety, 
in arresting our progress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility? 
A i)i-inci]jle may be warrantably adopted, and carried to a precise 
convenient extent, without subjecting its supporters to the charge 
of inconsistency, for not pursuing it beyond the line of use and 
j)ropriely. 

I'hc importance of giving the ingenious student elear and just 
ideas of the nature of oitr verbs, moods, and tenses, will apologize 
for the extent of the Author's remarks on these subjects, both here 
and elsewhere, and for his solicitude to simplify and explain them. 
-^lle thinks it has been proved, that the idiom of our tongue de 
mands the arrangement he has given to the English verb ; and 
that, though the learned languages, with respect to voices, moods, 
and tenses, are, in general, differently eonstructcd from llie English 
tongue, yet, in some respects, they are so similar to it, as to war 
rant the principle which he has adopted. See pages 55^ 56. 60, 61 
7S, 74. 139—140. 

SECTION X. Of Irregular Verbs. 
Irregular verbs are those which do not form their 
Imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, by th% 
addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect P^. 

1 begin, I began, begun. 

I know, V I knew, known. 

Irregular Verbs are of various sorts. 
1 Such as have the present apd imperfect tenses, and perfixl 
7>artiaiplc the sjknie : as, 

Present. Imperfect Perfect Pali 

^<^-^^ cost, cmX. 

^"^ put, \wX, 
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ft, Sach as hvrt the imperfect tense, and perfect participle, the 
same: as, 

Pretant. Imperfect. .. Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sell, sold. 

8. Such as nave the imperfect tense, and perfect participle 
dii&rent: as, .- 

JVoMHt. • • lmper(b«t. Porfl^ct Part. 

Arise, arose, iarisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many rerbs become irregular bj contraction ; as, " feed, fed ; 
leave, left:" others by the termination €n; as, "fall, fell, fallen :" 
others by the teimination ght; as, "buy, bought; teach, taught," &e. 
The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is presumed, be 
found both comprehensive and accurate. 

Perf. or Pan. Part. 

abode. 

been. 

arisen. 

awaked. 

bom. 

borne. 

beaten, beat, 

begun. 

bent. 

bereil, r. 

besought. 

bidden, bid. 

bound. 

bitten, bit. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

built 

burst. 

bought. 

cast 

caught, R. 

diidden, chid. 

ohosen. 



PrsMiit. 


Impel feet 


Abide, 


abode, 


Am, > 


was. 


Arise, 


arose. 


Awake, 


awoke, i. 


Bear, i» kringfir^ 


bare, 


Bear, lp smnry. 


bore. 


Beat, 


beat. 


Begin, 


began. 


Bend, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


Bid, 


bid, bade. 


Bind, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


Blow, 


blew. 


Break, 


broke. 


Breed, 


bred, 


Bring, 
Build, 


brought, 


built. 


Burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, R. 


Chide, 


chid. 


Choose, 


chose. 



Cleave, to 'tide or r^^^^^ 

adhere* y 

Cleave, to 4p2if, clove or cleft» 

Cling, clung. 

Clothe, • elothed, 

Comc^ came, 

Cott, eost, 



deft, cloven, 
clung, 
dad, R. 
ciome. 
^ost 
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xTtm^ 


ImperfacL 


rut or Hm, t%tf^ 


Crow, 


crew, R, 


crowed* 


Creep, 


crept. 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture^ 


durst, 


dared 


Dare, r. to challenge* 


■ ■ 


Deal, 


dealt, R, 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


dug, R. 


dug, R. . . i 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driveiii 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk 


Dwe]( 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, tu 


Eat, 


eat or ate. 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought. 


Find, 


found, 


(bund. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot, 


forgotten, forgot.. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got.* 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved, 


graven, r. 


Grind, 


ground, 


. ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 
had. 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


• hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, ^ 


knit, R. 


knit, R.' 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. . 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Leaye, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. .!. 
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Prasmlk • 

Let, 

Lie, to lit doum^. 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

RiniTf 
Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

8a w^ 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set. 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Bit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide. 

'BIlDf, 

SUQk, 

Slit, 

8iiiit% 

Sow, 

jBpeak, 
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fWiperllMti 


Peri er Plm Pert. 


Jet, 


leL 


iay. 


lain. 


Aoadod, 


laden, s. 


iOSt, 


lost. 


made. 


made. 


met, 


met. 


mowed* 


mown, s. 


paid. 


paid. 


put, 


put. 


read. 


read. 


rent, 


rent. 


rid. 


rid. 


rode. 


rode, ridden.* 


rung, rang. 


rung. 


rose. 


risen. 


rived, 


riven. 


ran. 


run. 


sawed. 


sawn, a. 


said. 


said. 


saw, 


seen. 


sought. 


sought. 


sold. 


sold. 


sent. 


sent. 


set, 


set. 


shook, 


shaken. 


shaped. 


shaped, shapen. 


shaved, 


shaven, a. 


sheared. 


' shorn. 


shed. 


shed. 


shone, r 


shone, a. 


showed, 


shown. 


shod, 


shod. 


shot. 


shot. 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


shred. 


shred. 


shut. 


shut. 


sung, sang. 


sung. 


sunk, sank. 


sunk. 


sat. 


sat. 


slew. 


slain. 


slept. 


slept. 


slid. 


sliddisn. 


.•lung, 
slunk. 


slung, 
slunk. 


•lit,B« 


slit, or slitled 


smote, 


smitten. 


■owed. 


sown, ju 


spoke. 


spoken. 


• JUidtm if SMaly «lbecAM^ 
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rraflMk 
Speecl, 


ImperliMt 
sped, 


' Peril m FiHk r«% 
sped. 


Spendy 


spent, 


spent* 


Spill, 


spilt, R. 


■ spilt. R. 


Spin, 


spun, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spot, 


spit, spttteiu* .' 


Split, 


splits 


split. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprang, , 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


: stood. 


Steal, 


stole 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stung. 


Stink, - 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid. 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or striekoik 


Siring, 


strung, 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


Strow Of rtrew, 


strewed or strewed] 


{ Btrown, strowetly 
' } strewed. 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


Bwet, R. 


6 wet, R. 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swollen, B« 


Swim, 


swum, swam. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


TaWe, 


took, 


taken. 


Teacb 


taught. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


. thougbL 


Thrive, 


throve, tu 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrugl, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, R. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


. woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, > 


wound, 


wound. , 


Work, 


wrought, 


wrought or wori^ftd. 


Wring, 


wrung. 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 



In the preeeding list, some of the Terhs will be found' lo hk 
conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those Wliicli 
admit of the regular form are marked with an«R. There Is 1 
preference to be given to some of these, which custom «nd 
judgtnom must determine. Those preterits and participles whiefc 
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Let, 

Lie, to lit doum^. 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

RiniTf 
Rise, 

Ri%'e, 

Run, 

8a w. 

Say, 

Sec, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set. 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Share, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Bit, 

SUy, 

Sleep, 

Slide. 

'BIlDf, 

SUQk, 

8Ht« 

8iiiit% 

Sow, 

JSpeMk, 
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fWiperfteU 
Jet, 
iay, 
Aoadod, 

A08t, 

made, 

met, 

mowed* 

paid. 

put, 

read, 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, 

rung, f anf , 

rose, 

rived, 

ran, 

sawed, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 

sold, 

sent, 

set, 

shook, 

shaped, 

shaved, 

sheared. 

shed, 

shone, r 

showed, 

shod, 

shot, 

shrunk, 

shred, 

shut, 

sung, sang, 

sunk, sank, 

sat, 

slew, 

slept, 

slid, 

.SlUDgy 

slunk, 
slit, «• 
smote, 
■owedi 
spoke. 
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let. 

lain. 

laden, s. 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

mown, m. 

paid. 

put. 

read. 

rent. 

rid. 

rode, ridden.* 

rung. 

risen. 

riven. 

run. 

sawn, a. 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 

shaken. 

shaped, shapeii. 

shaven, tu 

shorn. 

shed. 

shone, a. 

shown. 

shod, 

shot. 

shrunk. 

shred. 

shut. 

sung. 

sunk. 

sat. 

slain. 

slept. 

slidci^n. 

slung. 

slunk. 

slit, or slitled 

smitten* 
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M tliCNie of the Greek, Latin, Fiench, and other languages, rhfgli^ 
he cladsed into several conjugations ; and that the three dilfcredf 
terminations of the participle might be the distinguishing cha 
raeteristics. They have accordingly proposed three conjuga 
tions ; namely, the first to consist 6f verbs, the participles ot 
which end in ed or its contraction t; the second, of those ending 
in ght ; and the third of those in en. But as the verbs of the 
first conjugation, would so greatly exceed in number those ol 
both the. others, as may be seen by the preceding account ol 
them ; and as those of the third conjugation are so various >n 
their form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it 
seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes, to consider 
the first in<if as the only regular form, and the other as deviations 
' from it ; after the example of the Saxon and German grammarians; 
Before we close the account of the verbs, it. may affiiVtf'.ftfo 
struction to the learners, to be informed, more particularly than 
they have been, that different nations have made 4se of different 
contrivances for marking the tenses and moods of their verbs. 
The Greeks and Latins distinguish them, as well as the cases of 
their nouns, adjectives, and participles, by varying the termina- 
tion, or otherwise changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of 
the same kindred with its root. The modern tongues, particularly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the mean- 
ing of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any considerable 
varieties of inflection. Thus, I do love, I did /ove, / hawt hvtd, 1 
kad loved, I shall love, have the same import with aiiie,'ciifia6am, 
amavi, amaveram, amabo. It is obvious, that a language, like the 
Greek or Latin, which can thus comprehend in one word the 
meaning of two or three words, must have some advantages 
over those which are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may not be more perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, 
and consequently in harmony and energy, as well as in con- 
cbeness, it may be much more elegant. 

CHAPTER VIL 
OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjec- 
tive, and s^jmetimes to another adverb, to express some 
quality or circunistance respecting it : as, *' He reads well ;" 
" A Indy good man ;" " He Writes very correctly'* 

Some adverbs are compared, thus, ''Soon, sooner, soon- 
est ;" " oflen, oftencr, oftenest." Those ending in /y, are 
compared by more, and most : as, " Wisely, more virisely, most 
wisely." 

Adverbs seem onginally to have been contrived to expreiM 
compendiously in one word, what must ol\itirN\eie\iv»^tft^v\\t^vV 
i»ro or more : as, ** He acted wisct:^," for, .Vni ticXcfJi \\\vV ys\ef\ftv\\- 
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•prudently," for, with prudence ; "He did it here," for, lie did 
it in this place ; "exceedingly," for, to a great degree ; " oAcn 
and seldom," for many, and for few times ; " very," for, in an 
eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the English language that are some- 
times used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : as, " More 
men than women were there;" or, " I am more diligent than 
ho." In the former sentence more is evidently an adjective, and 
ill the latter, an adverb. There are others that are sometimes 
used as substantives, and sometimes as adverbs : as, " To-day's 
lesson is longer than yesterday's ;" here to-day and yesterday are 
substantives, because they are words that make sense of them- 
selves, and admit besides of a genitive case: but in the phrase, 
" lie came home yesterday, and sets out again to-day," they are 
adverbs of time ; because they answer to the question when. 
The adverb muck is used as all three: as, "Where much is 
given, much is required ;" " Much money has been expended ;" 
"It is much better to go than to stay." In the first of these 
sentences, much is a substantive ; in the second, it is an adjec- 
tive ; and in the third, aa adverb. In short, nothing but the 
sense can determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to certain 
classes, the chief of which are those of Number, Order, Place, 
Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, Nega- 
tion, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of nuTnJcr; as, "Once, twice, thrice,'' &c. 

2. Of order : as, " First, secondl}', thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
lastly, finally," &o. 

3. Of place : as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, anywhere, 
somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, upward, 
downward, forward, backward, whence, hence, thence, whither- 
soever," &c. 

4. Of time. 

Of time present: as, "Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time past : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, hereto- 
fore, hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. 

Of time to come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, hence- 
forth, henceforward, by and by, instantjy, presently, immedi- 
ately, strai^htways," &c. 

Of time tndejlnite : as, "Oft, often, oft-timeq, often-times, some- 
times, soon, seldom, dally, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, 
when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Of quantity : as, " Much, little, sufficiently, how much, 
bow great, enough, abundantly," &c. 

6. Of manner or quality : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, un- 
justly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the most 
numerous kind ; and they are generally formed U'j >MWw\sN.>^'<^c«k 
termination ly io an adjectire or vivx\AVi\\\\^^c>x v?cv\^x^'^'«v%\^vo^^^ 
fy.' as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cUe^r^vxW^ % ^\^,^Vi n'^Avv.x^^^!^ 
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ttvely to express other relations. For example, af they nho are 
above have in several respects the aclvantfige of such as are below 
prepositions expressing high and low j)lnces are used for superi- 
ority and inferiority in general : as, " He is above disguise ;" "we 
serve under a good master ;" " Jie rules over a willing people}^ 
" we should do nothing beneath our character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be further perceived 
by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or consequence, 
and other relations connected with these : as, " The house of 
my friend ;" that is, " the house belonging to my friend ;" " li« 
died of a fever;" that is, " in consequence of a fever." 

To, or unto, is opposed to from ; as, " He rode from Salisbury 
to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or circum- 
stance, &c. as, " He loves her for (that is, on account of) ler 
amiable qualities." 

Bi/ is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. : as, "He was killed by a fall ;" that is, "a fall was 
the cause of his being killed :" " This house was built by him ;*• 
that is, " he was the builder of It." 

ff'ith denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, " We 
will go mth you ;" " They are om good terms with each other.** 

^yith also alludes to the instmmeut or means; aa, "He "wa» 

cut loith a knife." 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or act* 
ing, &c.: as, " He was born in (that is, during) the year 1720 >** 
*' He dwells in the city," " She lives in affluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply moticm of any kind: ats, 
" He retired into the country ;" " Copi)er is converted into brass.'' 

JVithin, relates to something comprehended in any place or 
time : as, " They are within the house ;" " He began and finished 
his work toithin the limited time." 

The signification of without is opposite to that of within: asi 
* She stands loithout the gate :" JUit it is more frequently opposed 
to with ; as, " You may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will be 
readily understowl, without a particular detail of them. We 
shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that there is 
a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the prepositions 
b\f and with ; which is observable in sentences like the following * 
" He walks loith a staff 2r7/ moonlight ;" " He was taken by stia* 
tagem, and killed with a sword." Put the one preposition for 
the other, and say, "he walks &?/ a staff tm/^ moonlight ;" "he 
was taken with stratagem, and killed by a sword ;" and it will 
appear, that they diiier in signification more than one, at first 
view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and eflTect of 
conjunttions; as, ^^ JIfter their prisons werti vhtown open," &c. 
^Me/bre I lUc ;'' " They made b.irstc to be \n?.\mT^^ ogavaai ^Xw^yl 
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fflends arrlred :'* but If the noun time, whicli la understood, be 
added, they will lose their conjunctive form; as, ** After [the 
lime when] their prisons," &c. 

Tlie prepositions after, before, ahove^heneath, and several others, 
sornetnnes appear to he adverl)s, and may be so considered : as, 
" They had their reward soon aftar ;" ** lie died not long beftyre ;" 
** lie dwells above ;" but if the nouns time aud place bo added« 
they will lose their adverbial form ; as, " He died net long before 
thai time,'' &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

OF co.yjuj\rcTiojvs. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
lo connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more sentences, 
to make but one. It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, the 
coruLATivE and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect or to con- 
tinue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &c. : as, " lie and his brother reside in London;" 
'* I will go if he will accompany me." " You are happy, be- 
cause you are good." 

. The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to connect 
and continue the sentence, but also to express opposition 
of meaning in different degrees : as, " Though he was fre- 
quently reproved, i/ct he did not reform ;" " They came with 
her, hut they went away without her." 

.Tho following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 

The Copulative, And, if, that, both, then, since, for, because, 
therefore, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, unless, 
either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunction 
and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. " I rest then 
upon this argument ;*' then is here a conjunction : in the follow- 
ing phrase, it is an adverb ; " He arrived then, and not before." 
^ I submitted ; for it was vain to resist :" in this sentence, for is 
a conjunction; in the next, it is a preposition: '*He contended 
for victory only." In the first of the following sentences, since 
IS, $ cof\junction ; in the second, it is a preposition ; and in the 
third, an adverb : ** Since wo must part, let us do it peaceably:" 
".I have not seen him since that time:" " Our friendship com- 
pfienced long since." 

.. Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve to connect 
sentences: as, " Blessed is the man tofio fe^\<i>Jsi. ^^^ \jss^^% 'MtA- 
ieepeth his commandments.^^ rsoja.-^sK 

;.. 4 relative pronoun possesses \\\^ tox^^\iQ\5cw oil ^\itQr<Nss«». 

Hi 
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a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather closer, thi^n 
that by mere conjunctions. The latter may form two or more 
sentences int^ one ; but, by the former, several sentences may 
incorporate in one and the same clause of a sentence. Thus, 
^ thou secst a man, and he is called Peter," is a sentence con- 
sisting of two distinct clauses, united by the copulative an^ .* but, 
* the man tohom thou seest is called Peter," is a sentence of one 
clause, and not less comprehensive than the other. 

Conjunctions very oAen unite sentences, when they appear to 
tinite only words ; as in the following instances : " Duty and in- 
terest forbid vicious indulgences ;" "Wisdom or folly governs 
us." Each of these forms of expression contains two sentences, 
namely ; " Duty forbids vicious indulgences ; interest forbids vi- 
cious mdulgences ;" " Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect sen- 
tences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely connects 
words, not sentences ; as, '* The king and queen are an amiable 
pair ;" where the aflirmntion cannot refer to each ; it being absurd 
to say, that the king or the queen only is an amiable pair. So in 
the instances, " two and two are four ;" " the fifth and sixth 
volumes will complete the set of books." Prepositions also, as 
before observed, connect words ; but they do it to show the re- 
lation which the connected words have to each other: conjunc- 
tions, when they unite words only, are designed to show the re- 
lations, which those words, so united, have to other parts of tha 
•entence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases op- 
propriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never employed 
ni joining the members of a sentence ; so there are several con- 
jimctions appropriated to the latter use, which are never employed 
in the former; and some that are equally adapted to both those pur • 
poses : as, again^ further, besides, &c. of the first kind ; than, Icst^ 
unless, that, so that, &c. of tlie second ; and but, and, for^ Vure^ 
fore, &c. of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few ol^servations on the 
peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions; a subject which 
will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious student, and ex- 
pand his views of the importance of his grammatical studies. 

"Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunctioD& 
The former make speech more concise ; the latter make it mor6 
explicit. Relatives comprehend the meaning of a pronoun and 
conjunction copulative: conjunctions, while they couple 80ii<* 
tences, may also express opposition, inference, ^nd many other 
relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a tnun, and to carry their reason- 

«ngs to a considerable length, it is not probable that they would 

make much use of conjunctions, or of any other connect! vei. 

j£rnorant people, and children, generally speak in short and 8e|>ft- 

^^^^ ^G^ tences. The san.e thing is true of baT\>«XQ>ak« tv^\Va\%\ 

*/-w heoce uncultivated languages are nofweW «vx\i^\'ft^"^\^ 
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«onn6C:iing particles. TLe GrOKks wr.re ihc frrmrsi rrasmipr* 
thnl ovor appeared in tlio world ; ami ilieir lunguaKf , iKcuriiiiig- , 
]y, abounds mare than any other in conuvclivt^s. 

' Conjunc lions are not equally necessary in nil sOris or writing'. 
In poecij, where groat conciseneis of phrase ia required, ani] 
everj appearance of formality avoided, many of tliem would 
have a bad effect. In passionate language too, it may be proper 
' to omit tlicm : because It U the nature of violent passion, to apeak 
rather in disjointed sentences, than in the way of inlerence and 
argument. Booica of aphorisms, like the Proverba of Solomon, 
have few connectives ; because they icsiruct, not by reasoning, 

'"but in detached obaervations. And narrative will soinetimea ap- 
pear very graceHil, when the ch-cumaiances are plaiidy told, with 
scarcely any other conjunction then the simple copulative and : 
wliii^b is frequently the cate in the historical parts of Scripture. 

, When narration is full of images or events, the otDiesJon of con- 
neciivesmay.liy crowding the principal words upon one another, 
give a sort of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description. But when facts are to he traced down 
through their conseqiK^nees, or upwards to tlieir causes;, when 
the complicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or ".on- 

' jocturcs offered concerning them ; when the historian argues 
I cither for the elucidation of truth, or in order to state the pleaa 
and principles of contending parties; there will be occasion for 
•very species of conuective, as much as in philosophy itself. In 
lact, It is ill argument, investigation, and science, that this port 
of speech is peculiarly and iiidispeosably necessary," 

CHAPTER X. 
* OF IJ^rrERJECTIOJVS. 

Interjections arc words thrown in between Ihe parts of 
I a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the speiik* 
er : as, " Oh ! I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for 
. life :" ■' virtue ! how amiable tbou art !" 

The English Interjections, as well as those of other languages, 
are comj^rised within a amall compass. They are of diRerent 
' sorts, according to the different passions which ibey serTO to ei- 
presB. Those which intimate earnestness or grie^ are, 0! oh! 
' uh ! ala» ! Such as are expressive of contempt, are pith ! huh ! 
'of wonder, Aetg'A.' rtally ! strange! of calling, hem! hoi toho! 
of aversion or disgust,/oA.'^c.' ainay! of a cull of the attention, 
la ! hthiM I hark ! of requesting silence, Itiiih I hiti ! nf aaluu- 
' tton, tBelcome! hail ! all hail ! Besides these, several others, fro- 
.^uent inihe mouths of the multitude, m^^ht be enumerated 1 biH. 
' "■ a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to exqa^ 

;e on such ejtpresBiona of passion, na &^c ^i^mwSv-j -watCc-i «X 
\ tmng ranked among the htatvch^a ot M'CiWiA\T»»«**^'^-— ^"^"^ 
"Atvo Gnmmar, 
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CHAPTjER XL 

OF DERIVATIOJ^. 
SECTION I. Of Hit various ways in which words are derived 

from one another. 
HAVING treated of the different sorts of ivords, and their va- 
rious modifications, which is the first part of Etymology, it is now 
proper to explain the methods by which one word Is derived from 
anothei^. 
- Words are derived from one another in various ways ; viz, 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and some- 
times from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs: as, from " to love," 
comes ** lover ;" from "to visit, visiter ;" from "to survive, sur- 
Wver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to 
determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or tho 
noun from the verb, viz, " Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to 
fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act," &c 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and some- 
times from adverbs : as, from the substantive salt^ comes " to sqU ;** 
from the adjective warm, " to warm ;" and from the adverb ^br- 
iTtfrrf, " to forward." Sometimes they are formed by lengthen- 
ing the vowel, or softening the consonant; as, from "grass, io 
graze :" sometimes by adding en ; as, from " length, to lengthen ;" 
especially to adjectives; as, from "short, to shorten; bright, to 
brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives,* in the following 
matmer: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding y r as, from " llealth, healthy ; wealth, wealthy ; 

. might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing is made, 
are derived from substantives by adding en : as, from " Oak 
oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from substantives, 

by adding/i*/ ; as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruitful,"&c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, 

. are derived from substantives, by adding some : as, from ** Lights 

lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilisomo," &c. 

AdjectiyeB denoting want, are derived from substantives, by 

' adding less : as, from " Worth, worthless ;" trom " care, careless , 

* joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting bkeness are derived from substantives, by 
'adding ly: as, from "Man, manly; earth, earthly; cour( 
^ iioiirily," Si^c. 
'^a/we adjectiveB are derived from ot\\w «L^\^c\AN^ft^ot t^E^t^ 
^ui^tantJves, by adding ish to them*» vrYue-Vi Utm\t«Sisii^Ht\i^\w 
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added to at^tlm, hnports diminution, or lessoiihix th« quftlltf « 
U, " Whiio, whilish ;" i. b. ■oinew'hal wliite. When added tv 
■ulisuncives, it Bigtiiliessimiliiiideor tendeueyloachai'acter: at, 
" chiliL childish ; ibief, Iliieviiili." 

Some adjectives ara formed Irom siilistantivee or verbs, iiy 
adding the terminaiion able ; and those adjectiveB signify capa- 
city: aa, " Answer, anawerable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Sub« ion lives are derived from adjectives, sometimes liy 
adding tbe termination nws : as, "Wbito, whiteness; awif^ 
Bwiflnesa:" sometimes by adding tk or i, aiid making a small 
ciiHnge in some of the letters : as, " Long, leui;th ; higti, heigbt." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectiven, by adding 
li/, or chnnging h into ly, and denote the same <iiin.lity as llia 
odjeptivOB from which they are derived: aa, from "base," 
comes "liaaaly;" from " slow, slowly ;" from "able, ubly." 

There are so many otber ways of deriving words from on* 
onolher, that it would be extremely difficult, and nearly imposiii- 
ble, to eniinierete them. The primitive words of ony language 
are very lew; the derivatives form much the greater number. 
A few mure instanceB only can be given here. 

Some Bubetanlives are derived from other Bubetantives, by 
adding the terminations hood or head, ship, try, unck, rkk, dom, 
ian, fitnl, and agt. 

Sulwtantives ending in hood or head, are auch aa signify cha* 
racier or qualities: as, "Manhood, knighthood, falsehood," &o. 

Subslnntives ending in ship, are those that signify office, em* 
ploymcut, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, stewardsliip, part- 
nership," &c. Some suhntantivea in ahip, are derived from ad- 
jectives: BB, "Hard, bardship," Sio, 

SiibHlunlives which end in try, signify action or habit: ai, 
"Slavery, foolery, prudery," ice. Some substantives of tbisaort 
come fnim adjectives; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Subslnntives ending in mck, n>*, and dom, denote dominion, 
jurisdiction, or condition: as, "Bailiwick, bishoprick, kiugdomt 
dukedom, freedom," &c, 

Subsiariiiveswliichendintiin.are those that signify profession i 
BB, "Physician, musician," &c. Those that end in mtnt and agt, 
rome generally from the French, and commonly signify the act 
or habit: as, "Commandment, usage." 

Some suliitantives ending in ard, are derived from verba or 
adjectives, and denote character or habit I as, "Drunk, drunkard; 
dote, dotard." 

^ume B nils I Bn lives have the form of diminutives ; but tbew 
use not many. They are formed by adding the terminations, 
kin, iiiig, ing, ock, et. and the like : as, " Lamb, lambkin ; goosOi 
gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which o.onsisia in tracing Ene,ti«h 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, Frcivft^, wii w.'&*aNax>.^»V^ 
jimst l»e omitted, as the Giiglish schoXut \» xto\ w\w«»^. "" 
fmeqaolttteJ wiik ihoie language*. 1\\a \ic»x'Sm6**«-' 
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Hes will, tieWeref , furnish some information on thfi heftd, to 
those who are desirous of obtaining it. The learned Horn« 
Tooke, in his " Diversions of Purley," has given an ingenious 
account of the derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, 
eonjunetibns, and prepositions. 

It is highlv probable that the system of this acute grammarian, 
is. founded in truth; and that adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of other parts of 
speech. But as many of them are derived from obsolete words 
in our own language, or from vtrords in kindred languages, the rad- 
ical meaning of which is, therefore, either obscure, or generally 
unknown ; as the system of this very able etymologist is not 
universally admitted; and as, by long prescription, whatever 
may have been their origin, the words in question appear to have 
acquired a title to the rank of disHnct species ; it seems proper to 
consider them, as such, in an elementary treatise of grammar : 
especially as this plan coincides with that, by which other lan- 
guages must be taught ; and will render the study of them less 
intricate. It is of small nlomer.t, by what names and classifica- 
tion we distinguish these words, provided their meaning and 
use are well understood. . A philosophical consideration of tli« 
subject may, with great propriety, be entered upon by the gram- 
matical student, when his knowledge an(l judgment become more 
improved. 

SECTION II. ^ sketch of the steps, hy which the English Lan- 
guage has risen to its present state of refnement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will proba- 
bly be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be informed of some 
particulars respecting the origin of the English language, and 
the various nations to which it is indebted for the copiousness, 
elegance, and refinement, which it has now attained. 

** When the ancient J^ritons were so harassed and oppressed 
by the invasions of their northern neighbours, the Scots and 
Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, they sent an em- 
bassy (about the middle of the fifth century) to the Saxons, a 
warlike people inhabiting the north of Germany, with solicita- 
tions for speedy relief. The Saxons accordingly came over to 
Britain, and were successful in repelling the incursions of the 
Scots and Picts ; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of 
the Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at length 
established themselves in the greater part of South-Britain, aAei 
having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

** From these barbarians, who founded several petty kingdoms 

in this island, and introduced their own laws, language, and 

manners, is derived the -groundwork of the English language* 

which, even in its present state of cultivation, and notwitlistand 

Jn^ the successive augmentations and im\)rovements, which It 

has received through various chanueVs, dU^Xa^a v^t^j ^^yia^V:,^- 

««* iracea of ha Saxon original 
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** The Saxons did net long remain in quiet possession of the 
kingdom ; for before the- middle of the ninth century, the Danes, 
a hardy and advei^urous nation, wlio had long infested the 
northern seas with their piracies, began to ravage the English 
coasts. Their iirst attempts were, in general, attended with 
such success, that they were encouroged to a renewal of their 
ravages; till, at length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
they made themselves masters of the greater part of England. 

** Though the period, during which these invaders occupied 
the English throne, was very short, not grently exceeding half a 
century, it is highly probable that some change was introduced 
by them into the language spoken by those, whom they ha<r 
subdued: but this change cannot be supposed to have been very 
considerable, as the Danish and Saxon languageis arose from one 
copimou source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

" The next conquerors of tliis kingdom, after the Danes, were 
the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their leader 
William to the possession of the English throne. This prince, 
soon aAer his accession, endeavoured to bring bis own language 
(the Norman-French] into use among his new subjects ; but his 
efforts were not very successful, as the Saxotis entertained a 
great antipathy to these haughty foreigners. In process of time, 
however, many Norman words and phrases were incorfiopated 
into the Saxon language : but its general form and construetioa 
still remained the same. 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the laf)gunge con- 
tinued to receive occasional accessions of foreign words, l^U it 
acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, as to render 
it susceptible of that polish, which it has received from writers 
of taste and genius, in the last and ])resent centuries. During 
this period, the learned have enriched it with many significant 
expressions, drawn from the treasures of Greek and Roman, 
literature; the ingenious and the fashionable have imported oc* 
casional supplies of French, Spanish, Italian, and German words, 
gleaned during their foreign excursions ; and the connexions 
which we maintain, through the medium of government and 
commerce, with many remote nations, have made some addi« 
tions to our native vocabulary. 

" In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo-Saxons 
proceed, through the various stages of iimovation, and the several 
gradations of refinement, to the formation of the present Eng- 
lish tonguoii" 

See ihe i\pefflk Chapter qfihe Octavo Grammmr. 
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PART m. 

SYJYT^X. • . 

The third part of Grammar is SyNf ax, which treats ol 
the agreement and construction of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com- 
plete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one 
finite* verb : as, " Life is short" 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together : as, " Life is short, and art is 
long." " Idleness produces want, vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and compound, 
80 the members of sentences may be divided lilsewise into simple 
and compound members : for whole sentences, whether simple 
or compounded, may become members of other sentences, by 
means of some additional connexion ; as in the following exam- 
ple: ''The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." 
This sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are properly 
called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the explicative^ or 
explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the itnperattve, or com- 
manding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or not to 
be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not suffer, in a direct manner: 
as, ** I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is loved." If the sentence be 
negative, the adverb not is placed aAer the auxiliary, or afler the 
verb itself when it has no auxiliary : as, " I did not touch him;" 
or, " I touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is asked, the 
nominative case follows the principal verb or the auxiliary : as, 
** Was ii he ?" " Did Alexander conquer the Persians ?" 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded to be, 
to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise follows the 
verb or the auxiliary: as, "Go, thou traitor!" "Dothoi^ go:" 
" Haste ye away :" unless the verb let be used ; as, **liet 'us be 
gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, 
making sometimes part of a sentence, anij sometimes 
a whole sentence. 



^JL^^^"^ »«rfwai« those 10 which number and \M&t8oii ttib^oeiiQ^ NtiXaVsixYd 
^'i^iUve moaabttve Ho respect to num&ei ot dmsou. 
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The principal-parts of a simple sentence are, the subject; 
the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute 
IS the thing or action afllirmed or denied of it ; and tlie ob- 
ject is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes be- 
fore the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase, denoting 
the object, follows thfe verb ; as, " A wise man governs his 
passions." Here, a wise man is the subject; governs, the at- 
tribute, or thing aflirmed ; and his passions, the object. 

Sjiitax principally consists of two parts, Concord and Go- 
vernment, 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech has 
over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of words 
in a sentence, the following rules and observations should 
be carefully studied. 

RULE L 

A Verb must agree with its nominative case, in number 
and person : as, *' I learn;" " Thou art improved ;" " The 
birds sing." 

The followinpf are a few instances of the violation of tins rule. 
" What signifies good opinions, when our practice is bad ?" " what 
signify," " There's two or three of us, who have seen tlie work:" 
** there art," " We may suppose there was more impostors tlinn 
one :" " There tcere more." " I havo considered wliat have been 
saiti on botli sides in this controversy :" " wliat has been said." 
" If thou would be licalthy, live temperately :" "if thou woxddsty 
** Thou sees how little has been done :" "thou scest" " Though 
thou cannot do much for the cause, thou may and should do 
Bomething:" ^^ canst not, mayst, Rxxd shouldst" "Full many a 
flower are born to hhisli unseen :" " w horn." " A conformity of 
hirlinations and' qualities [jrepare us for friendship:" ^^ prepares 
us." "A variety of hlessings have been conferred upon us:" 
'* has been." " In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man :" 
^* consists" "To these precepts are subjoined u copious selec- 
tion of rules and maxims:" " wsuhjoined." 

*1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes 
nut as the nominative case to the verb : as, "To sim? tl»o smi is 
pleasant;" "To be good is to l>c ha]»py ;" " A d«5.siro tn ovvv\ 
others in learning and virtue is cot\\\v\v^wv\v\Av>.\.'' ''" '^^v^^'^ >? ;\\\\x\ 

* Tire chief pmciicul uoiosuoAet ca.c\\ kv\\c,xtt« tc^vxVAs vv>wvi«^vi^^ 
id mkkG Htcm cujri-.<|H.iiil to luo cxav.\i»\v?>u\ \\\tt wijuxwx: viV\.%»i^^ 
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climates sliould accelerate the growth of the human hody, and 
shorten its duration, is very reasonable to believe ;" ** To be 
temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in the open 
cir, and to preserve the mind free from tumuhiious emotions, are 
the best preservatives of health." 

2 Every verb, except in the infinitive niood, or the participle^ 
onght to have a nominative case, either expressed or implied: as 
"Awake ; arise ;'* that is, " Awake ye ; arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of 
the verb without its nominative case. " As it hath pleased him 
of liis goodness to give you safe deliverance, and hath preserved 
you in tlie great danger," &c. The verb ^^h/ilh preserved,^* has here 
no nominative case, for it cannot be properly supplied by the pre- 
ceding word, ^^him" which is in the objective case. It ought to 
be, " and as he hath preserved you ;" or rather, *• and to preserve 
you." " If the calm in which he was bom, and lasted so long, 
had continued ;" " and which lasted," &c. " These we have ex- 
tracted from an historian of undoubted credit, and are the same 
that were practised," &c.; "and they are the same." "A man 
whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had great abihties 
to manage the business ;" " and who had," &c. " A cloud ga- 
thering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, and may 
quickly break in a storm upon our heads;" "and which may 
quickly." 

3 Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and when 
an address is made to a person, should belong to some verb, 
either expressed or implied: as, "Who wrote this book.^" 
" James ;" that is, " James wrote it." " To whom thus Adam," 
that is, "spoke." , 

One or two instances of the impro|)er use of the nominative 
case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, may 
be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of the preceding ob- 
servation. 

" JVhich rule, if it had been observed, a neighbouring prince 
would have wanted a great deal of tliat incense which hath been 
offered up to him." The pronoun it is here the nominative case 
to the verb " observed ;" and which rule, is leii by itself, a nomi- 
native case without any verb following it. This form of expres' 
sion, though improper, is very common. It ought to be, " If this 
rule had been observed," &c. " Man, though he has great va- 
riety of thoughts, and such from which others as well as himself 
might receive profit and delight, yet tiiey are all within his own 
breast." In this sentence, the nominative man stands alone and 
unconiiecied with any verb, cither expressed or implied. It 
should be, " Though man has great variety," &c. 

4 When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
maybe understood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree 

jr/i/j aitliev of them : hnt sonic rcgariA musVbe V\wd \.«\ that which 
is more nnturaliy rim subject of it, iss aXso Xo vWx vjXvwVi «XwciA% 
^^-iv to the vhrh ; as^ « His meat xiai WctiBta%\\OL ViWdiXiitfe^ •? ^^ K 
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great causo of the low Btate of industry toer$ the restraints put 
ujwn it fl " The wages of sin is death." 

5 When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, 
but is put before a participle, indcpeudenily on the rest of the 
sentence, it is called the case absolute : as, *' Shame being lost, 
all virtue is lost ;" " That having been discussed long ago, there 
is no occasion to resume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, in 
making it the objective. " Solomon was of this mind ; nnd I 
have no doubt be made as wise and true proverbs, as any body 
has done since ; him only excepted, who was a much greater and 
wiser man than Solomon." It should be, *' he only excepted." 



The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; but 
sometimes it is put af>er the verb, if it is a simple tense ; and 
between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if a compound 
tense: as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a command given, or a wish 
expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me ?" " Read thou ;" " Mayst 
thou be happy !" " Long live the King !" 

3d, When a supposition is made without the conjunction if: 
as, ** Were it not for this ;" " Had I been there." 

3<1, When a verb neuter is used : as, ** On a sudden appeared 
the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here, ihere^ 
then, thence, hence, thtis, &c. : as, " Here am I ;" " There was he 
slain;" "Then cometh the end;" "Thence ariseth his grief ;" 
" Hence proceeds his anger ;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be 
coupled with another sentence: as, "Ye shall not eat of it; 
neither shall je touch it, lest ye die." 

Some gi*ammarians assert, that the phrases, as follows, as ap' 
pears, form what are called impersonal verbs ; and should, there- 
fore, be confined to the singular number: as, "The arguments 
advanced were nearly as follows ;" " The positions were as ap- 

fears incontrovertible:" that is, "as it follows," "as it apj)ears." 
f we give (say they) the sentence a different turn, and instead of 
as, say such as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its nominative, in the plural number : as, 
" The arguments advanced were nearly such as follow ;" " The 
positions were such as appear incontrovertible."* 
•— — — - ■ ■ • ■ ■ ~ . 

* These grammarians are supported by general usage, and by the authority 
of an eminent critic on language and coniposition. ^* When a verb is used im- 
personally,** says Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought un- 
doubtedly to be in the singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed 
or undeittood.** For this reason, analogy and usage favour this mode of cx« 
prMsioA : ** The conditions of the agreement were cis foUwiaz ;" -axA v»i\^ o^ J^- 
lam, A lew Iat« writers have *ncoaM<leTiLle\y ^o^\a<V ^\^^a£X io.xcsx^'^vs^^ 
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They who doubt the accuracy of Ilorne Tocike'a staterneni, 
^'Thut aSf however and whenever utter! in English, means the 
same as t7, or that, or which ;" and wlio are not satisticd whether 
the verbs, in the sentence first mentioned, shonhi be in the sin- 
jrnlar or the plural number, may vary the form of expression. 
Thus, the sense of the preceding sentences, may be conveyed in 
the following terms. "The arguments advanced were nearly 
of the following nature ;" "The following are nearly the argu- 
njents which were advanced ;'' " The arguments advanced were 
n(;urly those which follow :" " It appears that the positions were 
incontrovertible ;" "That the positions were incontrovertible is 
u[)i)arent;" "The positions were apparently incontrovertible." 
See the Octavo Grammar, the -Note under Rule I. 

RULE IL 
Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular number, joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with 
them in the plural number : as, " Socrates and Plato were 
wise ; they were the most eminent philosophers of Greece ;" 
" The sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we receive, 
the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and 
superintending Power."* 

This rule is oflen violated ; some instances of which are an- 
nexed. "And so was also James and John, the sonsof Zebedee. 
who were partners with Simon;" "and so wert also." "All 
joy, tranquillity, aiid peace, even for ever and ever, doth dwell f* 
^^ dwell for ever." "By whose power all good and evil is dis- 
tributed;" ^^are distributed." "Their love, and their hatred, and 
ilieir envy, is now perished ;** " are perished." " The thouglit- 
Icss and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse 
of it, and the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of life, 
and effaces the sense of religion and of God ;" It ought to boi 
" obliterate,''^ and " efface" 

1 When the noUns are nearly related, or scarcely distinguish- 
able in sense, and sometimes even when they are very dil^rent, 
some authors have thought it allowable to put the verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, in the singular number: as, "Tranquillity and 
peace dwells there ;" " Ignorance and negligence has produced 
the effect ;" " The discomfiture and slaughter was very great.*' 
But it is evidently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to 
consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be thcii 
shades of difference : and if there be no difference, one of them 

jnusi be suj)erfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

' ' 

B mistake of the construction. For l\\e same teawiu, we ou^jtit to say," I shall 
consider his censures so Ar only as concerns n\y ftVtiuVs covv^mkX-^'' «coa^KA.^«n 
iwy ^r ronctifn. ' 

* -Sse ^o /a:c^//b^ to this rule, at p. 46 otlVic Key ; \W^«««5s»* 
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To support the above construction, it is said, that tho verb 
may be understood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; as 
in the following example. SantJ, and salt, and a mass of iron, 
t5 easier to bear than a man without understanding.'' But be- 
sides the confusion, and the latitude of application, which such 
a construction would introduce, it appears to be more proper and 
analogical, in cases where the verb js intended to be applied to 
any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other of the pre- 
ceding terms in a seperate view. To preserve the distinctive 
uses of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions would ren- 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very 
lustly observes, that "two or more substantives, joined by a copu- 
lative, must always require the verb or pronoun to which they 
refer, to be placed in the plural number." 

2 In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to 
determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be con- 
sidered as the nominative case; and consequently, whether the 
verb should be in the singular or the plural number. We shall, 
therefore, set down a number of varied examples of this nature, 
which may serve as some £;overnment to the scholar with re- 
spect to sentences of a similar construction. " Prosperity, with 
humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." " The ship with 
all her furniture was destroyed." "Not only his estate, his re- 
putation too has suffered by his misconduct." " The general 
also, in conjunction with the officers, has applied for redress." 
" He eannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as well as 
the people, was blameworthy." " The king, with his lifeguard, 
has just passed through the village." " In the mutual influence 
of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom." " Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, 
conspire to recommend the measure." " Patriotism, morality, 
every public and private consideration, demand our submission 
to just and lawful government." " Nothing delights me so much 
as the works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we 
tee the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; and we 
annex them for the reader's consideration. '*A long course of 
time, with a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite 
to produce those revolutions." " The king, with tlie lords and 
commons, form an excellent frame of government." " The side 
A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle." " The fire 
communicated itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the 
room, and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." " It is, 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression do 
not appear to be warranted by the just principles of construc- 
tion. The words, " A long course of time," " The king " " The 
side A," andl" which," are the true nominatives to the reffectt 
iv^ verbs, ii the last example, the woxd oil %V\a>cJA\A ^"^"^^^S^ 
As the preposition wth gov^tn* v\i^ obj<vctwift ^ASiR. ^^ '^^^ """ 
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and, if translated into Latin, woiilii govern the ahlative case, it is 
manifest, that the clauses following unUi, in the preceding sen- 
tences, cannot form any part of the nominaiive case. They 
cannot he at the same time in the ohjective and the nominative 
cases. The following sentence appears to be unexceptionable : 
and may serve to explain the others. ** The lords and commons 
are essential branches of the British constitution : the king, with 
them, forms an excellent frame of government."* 

3 If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together 
by a copulative conjunction, bo of several persons, in making 
the plural pronoun agree with them in person, the second per- 
son takes place of the third, and the first of both : as, '* James, 
and thou, and I, are attached to our country," ^ Thou and he 
shared it between youJ^ 

RULE in. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to 
that of the conjunction copulative : for as the verb, noun, 
or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms taken sepa- 
rately, it must be in the singular number : as, " Ignorance 
or negligence has caused this mistake ;** ** John, James, or 
Joseph, intends to accompany me ;" ** There is, in many 
minds, neither knowledge nor understanding." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule s ^^ A man 
may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 
thetn in a description ;" ** read t^" *^ Neither character nor dia- 
logue were yet understood ;" " was yet." " It must indeed l>e 
confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery 
or murder ;" " does not carry in it" " Death, or some worse mi»* 
fortune, soon divide them." It ought to be " dividesJ** 

1 When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of different 
persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with 
that person which is placed nearest to it : as, '* I or thou art to 
blame ;" " Thou or I am in fault ;" ** I, or thou, or he, is the 
author of it ;" ** George or I am the person." But it would be 
bciter to say ; " Either I am to blame, or thou art," &c. 

2 When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noim, or pro* 
. noun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree with the plural 

noun and pronoun : as, ^' Neither poverty nor riches toere inju* 
rious to him ;" << I or they were offended by it," But in this case, 
the plural noun or pronoun, when 1% can oonyeniently be done, 
should t>e placed next to the irerb, 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may have a 
verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the ungular or 

'■ ' • ' I I I I J n il. I ■ ■ J I I ^ I |l _ l . 

' Though the construction will not admVt of a p\unl -veib, xSoa ««cilenoo woul^ 
^er/ajjj/jr stand better thus: '• The Wrjr, the \qt4b, W^ \5wwraWJi«»W«™v iuiw 
^JfcaJJffatcouatUutiaiu** ^%^ , 
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plural number ; yet not without regard lo (lie import of the 
word, as conveying unity ur pluralily of idea: as, "The 
meeting ai(M large;' " The parliament w dissolved ;" "The ' 
nation ii powerful ;" "My people Jo not consider: Ihri/ 
have not known me;" "The multitude eagerly pursiie 
pleasure, as.(ft«tr chief good ;" " The council uiers divided 

V in Ihcir sentiments." 

Wa ought to consitler whether the term will immeiiiately sug- 
gest tlie uhta of llie niunher it re]>rcteiila| or wliethcr it exliiliita 
to the niiiitl the idea uf the whole ns on« tiling. Ill llie rurniir 
cnse, the verb onght to lie iiluml -, in the taiier, it ought to l<e 
Bitigulnr. Thus, it seems Imjiruirer to Buy, " Tlie iwbi^Huiry go<t 
harufoot, and the middle sort tiiakrt use of wooden shoes." It 
would be bolter to cay, "The peasantry gT> barefoot, and the ■ 
middle sort makt uhb," &c. because the iden in both thoue chmm, 
is thut of a iiumher. On the contrary, there Ja a harshness in 
the following sentences, in which nouns of numlier liove verbs 
[dural ; because the ideas they represent leom not to be suffi- 
ciently divided in the mind. "The court of Borne wrre not 
without solicitude." " The house of commons were of buihII 
weight." " The house of lords tecre bo much influenced hy 
these reasons." " Stephen's party urtr* entirely IiroUen up hy 
the captivity of their leader." "An army of iwenty-foUr thousand 
tcere Gssemblad." " What rouson have the church of Koitie fur 
proceeding m this manner?" "Tbera is indeed no eonatitutlon 
ao tuint; and careleaa of lA«>r own defence." " All the virtues of 
munhiod are to be counted upon a few fmgcrs, hut hit follies and 
vit^es are innumerable." Is not mankindin this place a noun of 
multitude, and such as requires the prououn referring to it to he 
in tha I>lural number, thtir 1 

RULE V. 

Froiiouna must always agree witli their antecedents, and 

iJte Douns for which tliey stand, in gender and number : as, 

" This ii the friend wkom I love ;" " That is the vice which 

I hate ;" " The king and the (jiicen hiid put on their robes ;" 

S " The moon appears, and she shines, but the light is not h(r 
own." 

L The relative is of the same person as llie antecedent, aud 
the verb agrees with it accordingly : as. " Thou tsho lovcel 
wisdom :" " I who »pt.ak from experience." 

Of thifl rule there are many violations to be met with ; a 
nf which may he sutBcioiit to put Itie li^nruar on his guard. " Ea<k 

' of the sexes should keep within U» paiticula-v lit«K\*«s*».^ tr- 
tcni ttitmatlvia with tti« adviiniafEea otthtlf vm^vc^i" ^■''*-*J. ,^ 
better tbna: "The aexnB ahoiAd V»*v V(\«v* «*" S^^^ 
tMiuitJa," iti. *> Can any one, on *ft\t w\.W««> «!»» "*** 
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be fully scctwe that they shall not be deceived r" " on his en- 
trance," and " tliat he shall." " One should not think too favoura- 
bly of ourselves ^^ " of onc'5 *eZ/*." "lie had one acquaintance 
which poisoned his principles •, *^ioho poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, 
either expressed or implied : as, *' Who is fatal to others is so to 
himself-," that is, ^*the mnn.who is fatal to others." 

JVho, which, what, and the relative that, though in the objective 
case, are always placed before the ve^b ; as are also their com- 
pounds, whoever^ whosoever, &c. ; as,' " He whom ye seek ;*' 
•• This is what, or the thing which, or that you want ;" " Whom- 
soever you please to appoint." 

fVhat is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears to be 
exceptionable : as, " All fevers, except what are calletl nervous.'* 
&c. It would at least be better to say, " except ihose which arc 
called nervous." 

1 Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of tht 
noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence as the 
noun which they represent ; for it would be improper to say, 
" The king he is just ;" " I saw her the queen ;" " The men they 
were there ;" " Many words they darken speech ;" " My banks 
they are furnished with bees." I'hese personals ar^ superfluous, 
as there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the same 
part where the principal word is present. The nominative case 
they, in the following sentence, is also superfluous; "Who, in- 
stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon 
doing mischief." 

2 The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as well at 
to things ; but afler an adjective in the superlative degree, and 
afler the pronominal adjective same, it is generally used in pre- 
ference to who or which : as, " Charles All. king of Sweden, 
was one of the greatest madmen that the world ever saw ;" 
"Cataline's followers were the most profligate that could be 
found in any city." " He is the same man that we saw before." 
There are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with 
this relative as applied to persons : as first, aner who the in- 
terrogative; "Who that has any sense of religion, would have 
argued thus ?" Secondly, when persons make but a part of the 
antecedent ; " The woman, and the estate, that became his por- 
tion, were too much for his moderation." In neither of these 
cxaini>le6 could any other relative have been used. 

3 The pronoinis whiclisoever, whosoever, and the like, are ele- 
gantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding sub- 
stantives: thus, " On whichsoever side the king cast bis eyes ;" 
would have sounded better, if written, "On which side so- 
ever," &c. 

^ Many persona are apl, in conversation, to put the objective 
^ase of the personal pronouns, in the \>\ace of these and thpst : 
^^ *' Give me them books;" insteacV of " tkose \iock>8»?'' Vf^ 
fJ^r sometiw^h i!nd this fault even \u wVxV^x ikE,.^Q)Mwt^^ 
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Iktm three there." We alsn frpiiueiiily nici^i itIiIj Ihoit IiiKtcud 

of U0. ot tile begiiiiiing ol" n aeiilciice, iiiiil wlifio ll-ere is tw ^ 

imrticultLT r«ilereiire to on nincccdiiiit ; as, " T/imc ihat aow in j 

tears, BQiiiBiimes reap iu joy." Thri/ ilint, or thfi) who how | 

It is not, howevor, alwiiys easy to Bay, wlieditr a pvrRniial 
tironoun or u demonstrative is prefenible, ill ccnuiiu'oiistriiciiiiris 
" We art! not unacquaiiiled with Uie caliiiiiny uf tktin [or ihote] 
«h> openly ni{ilie use of the wnrmeiil prorensiniis." 

5 III eotne ttialeeta, the word what U iiii|iro|ierly tii^cil for thnl 
nnd sotnetiines we find it in iliiit neine in writing ; "TScy wilt 
never believe but what I hove hueii entirely to hiaine." " I »it> 
not mtisfied hul what," &c. instead of " hut Aat." The word 
lomtielint, in the following aentenre, aeenia to bn used inijirn- 
)ierly, " These tiuniahnietita seem to hnve hcen exercixerl in 
(omuwhnt an nrbiirary inHnner." Someiiiiieti we road, ''In 
coiiiewtiat of." Tliti inea,iiui|; is, '* in a manner wliieh is in iioiiia 
resjiect* arhilrary." 

, G TUe pronoun relative uAo U en mnch aproprinietl to jht 

, «on3, tliat there ia gciiarally hnrahneas in the a]ipli''iilion of it, 

except to the proper Dainea of peratiiiR, or ilio geliernl terina man, 

' teomati, &:c. A term whitth only implioi the i<lea of pei-sunn, 

' »nit exprnsaea them by (>ome cinMimsIuiiee or i^pithet,wiil hardly 

tuthori^se the use of it: as, "Thut IVetinii lli Knglnnd teha niiwl 

^werfulty opposed hia arbitrary pretensions." " That farlion 

Mck," would have been better; nnd theHume remark willsifrva 

4ir ihe following examplea ; " tVanee, tnho wai in alliance with 

^Jwcden." "The court, who," &c. "'Ilie euvalry, ipAo," Slc. 

"The cities aha aspirud nt liberty." "That party among us 

uha," &c. "The family tuhont ibey consider aa usnr|>ers." 

In «oine eusea li may be doubifiil, whether thin pi'onoiin it 
pro))erly applied or not I us, "The number of BubxIaiHial inhabit- 
anu with lihom gnmo citiea Hhoiinil." Fur when a term direcily 
and nccuMarily imjiUca persons, it may in many eitfra clnini ihn ' 
personal relnlivo. "None of tbeeonipniiy wAoin he tnoat nlTeeteil, 
enulit cure bim of ibe melnncboly under wbiHi he Inhaurud." 
The word aeipiainlnute may have the aame con«itruciiaM. 

7 We hardly consider Utile children as penioiis, lieeaiist 
that term giTea ua the idea orreaxon nnil relUciioii i mid there- 
lore the application of ibo |H>rHonH| relative who, in this case, 
seems to l>e barsb r " A rhitd toko." It is still mure im|>rnpefly 
i| iipplied to animals : " A lake fref|iientcd hy that fowl whom ua* 
1 lum haa taught to dip tlie viiu^ in waler." 

6 When the name of a person is used merely as a name, anil 
h Ao«s not refer to the person, the prunetm who ouj^hi not to lie 
applied. "It id no wonder it' such a man did imi. aW-v*. n^*-* 

' court of quAen Elistaboth, «h« wnalnH, unovW* numn.^™ ijrev-**™ 

■orf economy." Hatter ihtia-, '*viW«iw tiam* tiaaV-w- *'**'* . 
^ word fye prudenr.li, &c." Ttin woKawhoai'Wc'i"'-*^'*^^ v-S 
rairietetl to pnrsoaa; yel il » ho\ Oio\\'o»« ?,«>.w^^^^^ ^ 
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good writers, CTen in prose, use it when speaking of tilings, 
Tlie construction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may 
see in tlie following instances : ** Pieasure, whose nature, &c. 
" Call every production^ whose parts and whose nature," &c. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use whichyvrith 
respect to persons ; and that is when we want to distinguish 
one person of cwo, or a particular person among a number ol 
others. We should then say, " H^hich of the two," or " H'kich 
of them, is he or she?" 

9 As the pronoun relative has no distinction of numbor, we 
sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as when we say, 
*• The disciples of Christ, whom we imitate ;" we may mean tho 
imitation either of Christ, or of his disciples. The accuracy and 
clearness of the sentence, depend very much upon the proper 
and determinate use of the relative, so th&t it may readily pre- 
sent its antecedent to the mind of the nearer or reader, without 
any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10 It is and it wasy are often, after the manner of the French, 
used in a plural construction, and by some of our best writers ^ 
as, ^ It is either a few great men who decide for the whole, or 
it is the rabble that follow a seditious ringleader ;" ^' It is they 
that are the real authors, though the soldiers are the actors of 
the revolution ;" *' It was the heretics that iirst began to rail," &.c. ; 
"'Ti5 <^e5e that early taint the female mind." This license in 
the construction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) Ims, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, which 
18 thereby made a very awkward one. '^ // is wonderful the 
very few accidents, which, iu several years, happen from this 
practice." 

11 TJie interjections O ! Oh ! and M ! require the objective 
case of a pronoun in the first )>er8on after them : as, " O nde ! 
Oh me ! Ah me !" liut the nominative case in the second person : 
as, " O thou i)ersecutor !" "Oh ye hypocrites!" **0 thou, who 
dwellest," &c. 

The neuter pronoim, by an idiom peculiar to the English 
language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, with a 
noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gender : as, '^ It 
was I ;" " It was the man or woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and understood , 
thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for "As it appears^ as 
it follows ;" and " May be," for " It may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to express ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It happened 
on a summer's day;" " Who is it tiiat calls on me?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing: as, " How 
js it with you ?" 
3d, The things whatever it be, that \8 l\\e cause of any effect or 
event, or any person considered mete\y aa a c«LW^<i\ «ivi^^^\^^ 
nearfj i,er aay U waa not he ;" " Th« trulU \«, it yf tta\x\\«xV<!\va^ 
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RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb when no 
nominative comes between it and the verb : as, " The mas- ^ 
ter who taught us ;'* " The trees which are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is governed by some word in its own mem* 
berof the sentence: as, "He who preserves me, to whom I 
owe my being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal." 

Tn the several members of the last sentence, the relative per- 
forms a different office. In the first member, it marks the agent ; 
in the second, it submits to the government of tlie preposition ; 
in the third, it represents the possessor ; and in the fourth, the 
object of an action : and therefore it must be in the three different 
cases, correspondient to those ofHces. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, 
each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative to the 
(brraer, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, " True phi-' 
losophyy which is the ornament of our nature, consists more in 
the love of our duty, and the practice of virtue, than in great 
talents and extensive knowledge.** 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate both 
the branches of the sixth rule. The three following refer to the 
first part. " How can we avoid being grateful to those whom, by 
repeated kind ofiices, have proved themselves our real friends !" 
" These arc the men whom, you might suppose, were the authors 
of the work :" "If you were here, you would find three or four 
whom you would say pasised their time agreeably :" in all these 
places it should be who instead of whom. The two latter sen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the verb ; 
and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : but the student will 
reflect, that it is not the nominative of the verb with which the 
relative is connected. The remaining examples refer to the 
second part of the rule. " Men of fine talents are not always 
t.he persons who we should esteem." "The persons who you 
dispute with, are precisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are 
our benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought 
to love." In these sentences, whom should be used instead ofwho. 

1 When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the 
noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be in the same 
case as that which contains the question : a:*, " IVhose books are 
these? They arc John's.'* ^^ Who gave them to him.^ ir«." 
^ Of whom did you buy them ? Of a bookseller ; him who lives 
at the Bible and Crown." ^^ fVhom did you see there? Both 
him and the shopman." The learner will readily comprehend 
this rule, by supplying the words wUvcVv t«^ \x\\$v^\^\»^^>2^'^'^ 
answers.— Thus, to express the auavj^t* i3A.\s«^^,vi^ ^""^^^^^ 
** They are John's books." ** Wo couN^a xV'feitv >ft >k^ vtvsv^ 
bMght tVem oSr t Im who Vvfiiy ^:' ^"^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^""^ 
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ibe shopmnn." — As the relative pronoun, when used interro- 
gatively, refers to the .subsequent word or plirase containing the 
answer to the question, that word or ))hrase may properly bo 
termed the sxibsegucnt to the interrogative. 

RULE VIL 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of dif- 
ferent persons, the relative and verb may acree in person 
with either, according to the sense : as, *' J am the man 
ho command you ;** or, " I am the man who commands you/' 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, expresses 
the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more perspicuous 
to say ; " I, who command you, am the man." Perhaps the dif- 
ference of meaning, produced by referring the relative to differ- 
ent antecedents, will be more evident to the learner, in the foU 
lowing sentences : " I am the general who gives the orders to- 
day ;" '* I am the general, who give the orders to-day f^ that is, 
** I, who give the orders to-day, am the general.'* 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree 
with either of the preceding nominatives, that agreement must 
be preserved throughout the sentence ; as in the following in- 
stance : '* I am the Lord that mcJceth all things ; that stretchelh 
forth the heavens alone." Isa. xliv. 24. Thus far is consistent : 
The Lordj in the third person, is the antecedent, and the verb 
agrees with the relative in the third person : '* I am Vu Lord% 
which Lord, or he that maketh all things." If /were made the 
antecedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
first person : as, " /am the Lord, that make all things, that stretch 
forth the heavens alone." But should it follow ; " ThM spread* 
tth abroad the earth by myself;" there would arise a confusion 
of persons, and a manifest solecism. 

RULE VIIL 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, belongs to 
a substantive, expressed or understood : as, " He is a good, 
as well as a wise man^'* " Few are happy ;" that is, ** per- 
sons ;" " This is a pleasant walk ;" that is, " This walkis" &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with their 
substantives : as, " This book, these books ; that sort, thoec 
sorts ; another road, otlicr roads." 

I. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited* 

*I have not travelled this twenty years ;" " f^c«c twenty." **I 

am not recommending these kind of suflferings;" "<^?> kind." 

•* Those set of books was a valuable present ;" "Mai set." 

/ 7Vte word means in the singular number, and the phrases, 

*/^^ /<f> means," " JBj^ that meanSf" are wsfcd b^ v.>v>t \>*is.\t\wv\ \\\<wt 

correct wricers; tksumly^ Bacon, TiWol&oW) \Vt&t\)Nit^, K.d^«f>i!k, 
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Steele, Pope, &c. *They are, indeed, in so general and approved 
use, that it would appear awkward, if not affected, to apply tlie 
old singular form, and say, " By this mean ; by that mean ; it 
was by a mean;^^ although it is more agreeable to the general 
Aoalogy of the language. " The word means (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their termina- 
tion on account of number ; for it is used alike in both numbers." 

The word amen<^ is used in this manner, in the following sen- 
tences: "Though he did not succeed, he gained the approbation 
of his country ; and with this amends he was content." "Peace 
of mind is an honourable amends for the sacrifices of interest." 
" In return, he received the thanks of his employers, and the pre- 
sent of a large estate : these were ample amends for all his la- 
bours." •* Wo have described the rewards of vice : the good 
man's amends are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word means) had formerly its correspondent form in the singular 
number, as it is derived from the French amende^ though now it 
is exclusively established in the plural form. If, therefore, it bo 
alleged, that mean should be applied in the singular, because it 
is derived from the French moyen, the same kind of argument 
may be advanced in favour of the singular amende ; and the gene- 
ral analogy of the language may also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his "Philosophy of Rhetoric,'* has the following 

* ** By this means, he liad them tlie more at vantage, being tired and harassed 
with a lon^ march.** Baeom 

" By this means on9 great restraint from doing evil, would l»e taken away." — 
** And this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue.** — By that means 
they have rendered their duty more diflficult.*' Tillutson, 

" It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and 6v that means se- 
curing the continuance of his goodness^* — " A good character, when established, 
should not be rested in as an end, but employed as a means of doing still further 
good.** Atttrhury, 

** By this means they are happy in each other.** — " He by that means pre- 
lenres his superiority.** Mdtson. 

** Vour vanity by this means will want its food.** Steele. 

** By this means alone, tiieir greatest obstacles will vanish.** Pope, 

** Which custom has proved the most effectual means to ruin the nobles.** 

Dean Swi/H, 

" There is no means of escaping the persecution.** "JFaith is nt>t only a 

wuans of obeying, but a principal act of obedience.** ^ Dr. Young, 

** He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and increasing 
power.** Lord LyttUtovCs Henry 11, 

** John was too much Intimidated not to embrace every meaiu afforded for hit 
lafety.** Golismiih, 

*♦ Lest this means should foil.**— "By means of ship-money, the late king," Ac. 
" The only means of securing a durable iwace." Hume. 

•* By this means there was nothing left to the pariiament oflreland,** &e. 

Blackstone. 

M By ihismeans to many slaves escaped out of tlie hands of tlieir masters." 

•• By this means they bear witness to cacVx oxWx."*^ . ^ Tv?^KlS«r » 

** By this means the wrath of man was mv\e \o Vutw ^^^'^5^'^^^\v^ "vL' 
**A ina^iuiiMv which has, bv f/its «ffaiis?c;d£«a:\^<i^te«'— "^^^^"^^v. 
pioc\U9 their food by m^n$ oY theu teak.^^ 
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remark on tlic subject before us : '*No persons of taste will, I 
presume, venture so far to violate the present usage, and conse- 
quently to shock the ears of the generality of readers, as to sayi 
• By this mean, by that mian,^ " 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means in the 
singular number. They do not, however, speak decisively on 
the point; but rather dubiously, and as if they knew tliat they 
were questioning eminent autliorities, as well as general prac- 
tice. That they were not decidedly against the application oi 
this word to the singular number, appears from their own lan- 
guage : ** Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may 
become members of other sentences by means of some addition^ 
connexion" — Dr. Lowth^s Introduction to English Grammar. 

'* There is no other method of teaching that of which any one 
is ignorant, but by means of something ab'eady known.'* — Dr, 
Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our ])resent version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, of the word 
mean ; though there are several instances to be found in it of the 
use of m^anSf in the sense and conne ion contended for. ** By 
diis means thou shalt have no portion on this side the rver." 
Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of death," &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will 
scarcely be pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the English language ; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and rejected 
the other, had not their determination been conformable to the 
best usage. An attempt therefore to recover an old word, so 
long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not likely 
to be successful ; especially as the rejection of it is not attended 
with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great 
majority of them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during 
its continuance, the standard of language ; especially, if, in par- 
ticular instances, this practice continue, after objection and dife 
consideration. Every connexion and application of words and 
phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper, and entitled 
to respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

— " Si volet usus 

•* Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi." HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating 
from the general analogy of the language, than those before men 
tioned, are to be considered as strictly proper and justifiable 
Of this kind are the following. " Abne of them are varied to 
express the gender ," and yet none originally signified no one 
** He himself shaW do the work :" here, what was at first appro- 
priated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative 
ease. " Fbu have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, 
tlie word you is put in the nominalVve caa^ YXwT^X^-ssvch vtrict 

P^'oprJcty ; though formerly it wasconfiwe^Xo^^oXiViOaH^^JftafeN 

Manj/e exclusively used for tbfe nommati^e» 
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. With respect to aDomalies and variations of language, thui 
established, it is the grammarian*s business to submit, not to re- 
monstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision of proper 
authority, and contending for obsolete modes of expression, ho 
may, indeed, display learning and critical sagacity ; and, in some 
degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; 
but he cannot reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or 
to assist the learner, in discovering and respecting the true staud« 
ard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has led dubious, are certainly within the 
grammarian's province. Here, be may reason and remonstrate 
on the ground of derivation, analogy, and propriety ; and his 
reasonings may refine and improve the language : but when 
authority speaks out and decides the point, it were perpetually 
to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and debate. Anoma-' 
lies then, under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the 
use of the word mean in the old form has a very uncouth appear- 
ancc : " By the mean of adversity we are oflen instructed.*' 
" He preserved his health by mean of exercise." "Frugality is 
one mean of acquiring a competency." They should be, "By 
means of adversity," &c. " By means of exercise;" &c. ** Fru- 
gality is one meaiis,^* &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean in 
the singular number, and in that number only, to signify medi- 
ocrity, middle rate, &c. as, " This is a mean between the two 
extremes." But in the sense of instrumentality, it has been 
long disused by the best authors, and by almost every writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; these means and V^ose means^ whem 
they respect plurals : as, " He lived temperately, and by this 
means preserved his health ;" " The scholars were attentivOi 
industrious, and obedient to their tutors; and by these mean§ 
acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student may 
be led to reflect on a point so important, as tiiat of ascertaining 
the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

2 When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, 
and there is occasion to mention them again for the sake of 
distinction, that is used in reference to the former, and ihis^ in. 
reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, which is the simng of 
action in tho soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, man would 
be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end." 

3 The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every, either, agree 
with the nouns, prououns, and verbs, of the singular number 
only: as, "The King of Israel, and JftVv^%\\w^\^x^^Nfe'^«^sw^^ 
J udah, sat each on his throne V' " Emrxj Vt^^ %AV»w^^^"i^^ 
fruit:*' unless the plural uov\n coi[\Ne^ «^ ^^'^^^^Vi^Vv^^S^^'^ 
^Ikfeiyaix months ;" *« Even/Yvvxndxed^^t^.x^*'' -'vv^^ 
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phrases are exceptionable. ** Let eack estqjpm others better than 
theinsolves :*' It ouglit to be ** himself.''* " The language should 
be both perspicuous and correct : in pro}K)rtion as n/Aer of these 
two qualities are wanting, the language is imiierfect :** it should 
be, ** is wanting." ** Every one of the letters bear regular dates, 
and contain proofs of attachment:" ** bears a regular <ia<e, and 
contains" ** Rvtry town and village were burned ; tvtry grove 
and every tree were cut down :" '* toas burned, and was cut 
dowii«" Set the Key, p. 16 ; and ike Octavo Grammart Siccond 
edition, volume 2, page 322. 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as, '* The 
king of Israel, and Jehoshaplmt, the king of Judah, sat either of 
them on his throne;" **Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, 
took eiiker of them his censer." Each signifies both of them 
taken distinctly or separately ; either properly signifies only the 
one or the other of them taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear of erro- 
neous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with respect to 
grammatical construction : but it may be proi)er to remark, that 
notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the Bible, for the size of 
it, is the most accurate grammatical composition that we have 
in the English language. The authority of several eminent 
grammarians might be adduced in support of this assertion : but 
It may be sufficient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, 
** The present translation of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English language." 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

4 Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs : 
as, ** Indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable poor ;" instead 
of ** Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; miserably poor." 
** He behaved himself conformable to that great example ;*' 
" conformably,** " Endeavour to live hereafter suitable to a 
person in thy station ;" ** suitably.** ** I can never think so very 
mean of him ;" '* meanly.** *^He describes this river agreeable 
to the common reading;" *^ agreeably.** ** Agreeable to my 
promise, I now write;" ^^ agreeably.** "Thy exceeding great, 
reward:" When united to an adjective, or adverb not ending in 
Ivy the word exceeding has ly added to it: as, "exceedingly dread- 
ful, exceedingly great;" "exceedingly well, exceedingly more 
active ?*' but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, having 
that termination, the ly is omitted : as, " Some men think ex» 
ceedmg clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly :'* " She appeared, 
on thif occasion, exceeding lovely." <^ He acted in this business 
bolder man was expected :" " They behaved the noblest, because 
they were disinterested." They should have been, " more boldly; 
most ncbty.** — The adjective pronoun «ucA is of\en misapplied : 
MS, **He was such an extravagant young man, that he sj)ent his 
ivho/e patrimony m a few years ;" it 8\\ou\A \>e, *■" so txlrava^aid 
^ young- man.** « / never before saw BUc\\\at^Q vwi^a^r *^ »av» 
^es^/ar^eJ* Wtiev WQ refet to the a^vei ^T TMXW*^^ i 
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thing, the word 8uchjKro\)er\y applied : as, *' Such a temper is 
seldom found :'' buflMHili degree is signified, we use the word 
so : as, " So bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise im])roperly used as adjectives : as, "The 
tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his 
offence ;" ** suitableJ*^ ** They were seen wandering about soli- 
tarily and distressed ;" " solitary," ** He lived in a manner 
agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;" ** agreeableJ** 
'* The study of syntax should be previously to that of punctua- 
tion ;" *^ previous,*^ 

5 Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided : 
«uch as, " A worser conduct ;" ** On lesser hopes ;" " A more 
serener temper;" " The most strsitest sect ;" ** A more superior 
work." They should be, ** wors*? conduct ;" " less hopes ;" " a 
more serene temper ;" " the straitest sect ;" "a superior work." 

6 Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative significa- 
tion, do not properly admit of the superlative or comparative 
form superadded : such as, " Chief, extreme, perfect, right, uni- 
versal, supreme," &c. ; which are sometimes improperly written, 
'* Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, rightest, most universal, most 
Bupreme," &c. The following expressions are therefore im 
proper. " He sometimes claims admisciion to the chiefest offices." 
"The quarrel became so universal and national;'' "A method 
of attaining the rightest and greatest happiness.*' The phrases, 
80 perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &e. are incorrect; 
because they imply that one thing is less perfect, less extreme* 
&c. than another, which is not possible. 

7 Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the de- 
grees of comparison are applied and construed. The following 
are examples of wrong construction in this respect : ** This no- 
ble nation hath, of all others, admitted fewer corruptions." 
The word/cii;er is here construed precisely as if it were the 
superlative. It should be, " This noble nation hath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any other." We commonly say, ** Thig 
is the weaker of the two ;" lor, ** The weakest of the two :" but 
the former is the regular mode of expression, because there are 
only two things compared. ** The vice of covetousness is what 
enters deepest into the soul of any other." " He celebrates the 
church of England as the most perfect of all others." Both 
these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, " The 
best of any man," or, ** The best of any other man," for *» ttie 
best of men." The sentences may be corrected by substituting 
the comparative in the room of the superlative. •* The vice, &c, 
is what enters deeper into the soul than any other." •* He cele- 
brates, &c. as more perfect than any other." . It is also possible 
to retain the superlative, and render the expression grammatical 
" Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the souL* 

'< He ce lebrates, & c. as the most vetfee>\Qt ^\ ^XyxtOvx^'i^r ^'Wx^aw^ 

* For the rule to determine whethes aw ad'i«ft\:v9«^ ^x ^^^^^'"Y^*^ \*^>ww 
,«M £ag^Mh fxaici^es, Sixteenik, oi anywV«»cvv«oX ^vVaswi^^^^ v«*^ 
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Bentencf 9 contain other errors. agauMHkliich it is proper to 
caution the learner. Tlie words dtq^^Kid deeptst, being in- 
tended for adverbs, should have been more deeply^ matt deeply 
Tlie phrases more perfect, and most perfect, are improper ; 1>ecauM 
perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. We may sft j 
nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

8 In some cases, adjectives sliould not be separated from their 
substantives, even by words wiiich modify their meaning, and 
malce but one sense with them : as, '* A iarge enough number 
surely." It should be, *' A nunil>er large enough." ** The lower 
sort of people are good enough judges of one not \ery distant 
from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : as, " A 
fcenerous man ;" ^ How amiable a woman !*' The instances in 
which it comes after the substantive, are the following. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and when 
it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, '^ A man gene* 
rous to his enemies ;" '* Feed me with food convenient for me ;'* 
^ A tree three feet thick" " A body of troops fif\y thousand 
strong ;" '* The torrent tumbling through rocks abrupt" 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical: as, " Alexander tko 
Great;" "Lewis the Bold;" "Goodness infiniU;" "Wisdom 
uniearc^ab/e." 

d<l, When several adjectives belong to one substantire : ma^ 
" A man just, wise, and charitable ;" '* A woman modest, sensi- 
ble, and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb: as, '*A 
lM>y regularly studious ;" ** A girl unaffectedly modest." 

5th, When the verb to he, in any of its variations, comes l»e* 
tween a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may fre- 
quently either precede or follow it : as, ** The man is kappy ; or, 
happy is the man who makes virtue his choice :" ^ The interview 
was delightful ;" or, " delightful was the interview." 

Gth, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a 
substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity oAen ren- 
ders its possessor despicable" In an exclamatory sentence, the 
adjective generally precedes the substantive : as, *'lIow despica- 
hie does vaiiity often render its possessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing 
the adjective before the verb, and the substantive immediately 
aller it : as, " Great is the Lord ! just and true are thy wayfl^ 
thou King of saints!" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of 
particulars comprehended under it. "Ambition, interest, ho- 
nour, all concurred." Sometimes a substantive, which likewise 
comprehends the preceding particulars, is used in conjunction 
$yM this adjective I as, "RoyalisU, repubUcans^ churchmen, 
Beciarics, courtiers, patriots, all parties, cx>ncuTT«d\ti\V\«^\\\>i«\oik:^ 
A/j adjective pronoun, in tbe plui'a\ numter, ^u^lX lotM^Tcwi 
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pni|teTly pssoiriiile ^ffk p Bingiilnr notrii : ne, " Our desire, your 
iiilonliori, their resipriilioii." Tliia associulioii opjilies rather to 
tliingB nf an intellectual nature, iljan to tti<ise which are coipft- 
Ttitl> It forins nil exceiulon to the general rule. 

AflUlraiantive with i IB adjective is reckoned us one enmpOUti(l> 
od word, whonen they often tuke nnnther adjvctive, niid eoine- 
(imcB a third, and bo on : ns, " An old mun ; a good old man ; ■ 
rery leurned, judicioiii,good old man." 

Though IliB adjective always relates to a eaibatantive, it Is, In 
•nany inaiances, jiiit at if it nere abaoluie ; es|'Crially where tho 
fluunlioi been men lioneil before, oris eaEitj niider^tond, thougli 
not ex|)reHed : ns, *' I oAen onrvey the green lictila, as I titn very 
Tond of grten ;" "The wise, the viniiou!), the iiunoured, famed, 
and great," llint i». " |icraonB ;" " The iwnlve," Ihot is, " ajma* 
ilea ;" " ll-eve conipaBsioii on ilie poor ; be feet to the lamt, and 
eyes to the blind." 

Siilisiantivea are often used ae adjectives. In ihiti cuie, |h« 
VForil BO used is soineliines iinconnectcd with the siihstMniive to 
which it relates ; xoinetitnoa eon^eI^ted with it by d hyphen ; and 
aoinetimea joined to it, so oh to make the two words coalesce.' 
The total Mporalion is proper, when eitlier of the two words ia 
\aag, or when' they cannot be fluently pronouncDd ns one word :' 
u, an adJDc.iive pronoun, a silver watch, n stone ciftern: the by* 
phen is nsed, when both the words are short, snd are readily 
prononnecd ax a single word : aa, coal-mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree i 
the wordn ronlesce, when ihey nre readily pronounced together; 
hNTN a long eatalilished a»Horintion i und ore in fVequent um : 
I as, bonoycojiib, Eingerbread, inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

SonieiinWB the adjective becomes a sulistantive, and has ano* 
J ilier adjectiva joined to it; ns, "The chief good ;" " Tl» vast 

I / When tin adjective has n preposition before ii, llio siibeian- 
/ tive being nnderstoud, it takes the nature tft »n adverb, ami (• 
. , considered as an iidverh: an, "In general, in pnrtlcatnr. In 
' ' lissie," Sic. ; that in, " (lenernlly, pariicninrly. hastily." 
I Jinow was fbrmerly naed ae ibe pliiral of cnon^A ; but it isnow 

obsolete. 

Rf LE IX. 
Tlie article a or an agrees with itoiina m the singular 
number only, iii<lividuHlly or Ciillcctivelj': as," A cliristiBit, 
aa uifidel, a ecore, a thousand." The definite article rA* 
may agree with nouns in llic sittgular and plural number: 
as, " 'I'lie garden, the houses, Ihc ftlara." 

The articles arc often properly omitted : when used, ihcy 

sliould be justly applied, according to tlicic 4\^\iiK.'>.vaSoA''*iV 

aa, •'Gold is corrupting; the 6cai% ^,teem-. ».\tf«*'«''''*^ 

/I M of ihe oatuce of both iho »nte\K» Vo ^^^^^'-'^^ag 

Um thbiff «(>0Jreii of; .« detennVntift \\ w >» <«^* »VRW» 
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the kind, leaving it still uncertain wLicii: &e determines which 
it is ; or of many, whicli tlicy are. ^ 

The following passage will servo as an example of the difier- 
ent uses of a and the, and of the force of the substantive without 
any article. " Man was made for society* and ought to extend 
his good will to all men : hut a man will naturally entertain a 
more particular kindness for the. men, with whom he has the 
most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union with 
the man whose temper and disposition suit best with his own.*' 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some 
use to exhibit a few instances: *' And J persecuted this way unto 
the death.** The apostle does not mean any particular sort of 
death, but death in general : the definite article therefore is im- 
properly used : it ought to l)e *' unto death," without any article. 

'* When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth ;** that is, according to this translation, '* into all truth 
whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;** very diflferent from the 
meaning of the evangelist, and from the original, <*into all tht 
truth ;" that is, " into all evangelical truth, all truth necessary 
for you to know." 

** Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?*^ it ought to be " the 
wheel,** used as an instrument for the particular purpose of tor- 
turing criminals. '* The Almighty hath given reason to a man 
to be a light unto him :** it should rather be, '* to man" in gene- 
raL "This day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he 
also IB the son of Abraham :" it ought to he, '*a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance of the 
proper use of the article, and the excellence of die English lan- 
guage in this respect ; whir.h, by means of its two articles, does 
most precisely determine the extent of signification of common 
names. 

) A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the 
use or omission of tlie article a. If 1 say, '* He behaved with a 
little reverence ;*' my meaning is positive. If I say, *' He behaved 
with little reverence ;'* my meaning is negative. And these two 
are by no means the same, or to be used in the same cases. By the 
former, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. 
For the sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we 
may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When 1 say, "There were few men with 
him ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as in- 
considerable : whereas, when I say ; " There were a few men 
with him ;" I evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2 In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to the 
former of two words in the same construction; though the 
French pever fail to repeat it in this case. 

** There were many hours, both of the night and day, which 
^f could spendf without suBpicion, \i\ ^oWxax^ tVvought." Il 
nwAi have been " of the night and o/ the daj?' Kv^^^fet^^i 
«« of enaphaaia, nve o Aen repecit the ar\ic\ft va «l mvvm «A «^- 
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llini8. " He liopod liini lliia title vroulil secure h!ni an ntnple anil 
tin Inrleppiiitcni niilliorUy." 

3 In common coiivi<rBaiiun, and in rnmiliar aiyle, we frequent- 
ly omit tliB nrtirlea, wlijch miglii he inserted with proprieiy in 
writing, especiuUj in a grave style. "At worst, timt; might be 
gained I'y tlita expedient." "At (At worst," win lU Imve lieeii 
belter in lliia place. "Give tne here John Baptist's head.'* 
There would huve heen more dignity in Buying, " Juliii Iht Bup- 
lial'a heod :" or, " The head of 9v\m tlie Baptist." 

The article the hax sometimea a p>od efTf^el in diatinguiahinr « 
n^TBoii bf an epithet. " In the history of Henry the liiiirth, by 
ruther Usniel, we are mirprifled at not finding him the great 
man." " I own I am ufien tnirprited that he should have treat- 
ed so coldly, a man so nmnh (A« gentlemnn." 

This orliirle is onen elegantly put, tiftcr the manner of the 
French, for the pronoun poRsessWe: as, "He looks him full in 
Iht face;" thst is, "ill kis fate." " Til his presence thej were 
lo »trike Iht forehead on the ground ;" that is, " ihcir fonheadt." 

We sometimea, according to the French manner, repeat lli« 
iBtne article, when the adjective, on nccouul of any clause de> 
pending upon it, is put after (he aubstantivu. " Of all the consi- 
derahln guverumeulB alnotig the Alps, a commonwealth is a con- 
itiiuti'tn iht most adapted of any^ to the jHiv^rty of tliose coun- 
tries." "With anch a speeious title ai that of blood, which with 
the niuliilude is always a claim, lAe strongest, and the most easily 
comprehended." " They are not the men in the nation the nioii 
difficult to be replaced." 

RULE X. 
' One Bubstaiitive govcriis aiioUier, Bigiiif^iiig a dilTcrGnt 
tiling, in Ihc posgessive or genitive case ; as, " My fallier'a 
iiousc;" " Man's happiness ;" "Virtue's reward." 

When lite anni?7[)>d suhslnntive eignides the same thing as tha 

. first, there is no variation of cnee ; as, " George, king of Orcat 

I Britain, elector of Hanover," Ace. ; " Pompey contended with 

j\ Cnaar, Ilie greatest general of his lime ;" "Iteligion, the support 

of adversity, adorns pmsparity." Nouna thus ei re unia lanced 

Hid to be in ameaition lo each other. The inlerpoKitioD of 



ft relative and verb will someiiines break th 
"Ponifiey contended wiili CiKSar, icAo uai the greotesi generat 
tt his time." Here the woni gtntral is in the nominative case, 
gavernod by note 4, under ItvLK xi. 

The preposition o/" joined tuavubsinntive, la not alwoys equi- 

valeni lo the posifc^sive cane. )l is only eo, when the exjireasiun 

can bo converted into the regular form of the ^snestiVb t«i», 

We cQu »ay. "The reward of vWiat;' atvA. " Wtwd* 'w*"^; 

', but iliousri it ia pro|H!r to sny, " \ f town o^ %*Air '*'*-^^ 

I tfonrcri iK« cxjiresfiion Into Uie noa»ftas\v e eo»e , »«'^ '*°''* * 
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Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the posses- 
sive case : as, " Every tree is known by its fruit ;" " Goodness 
brings its reward ;" ** That desk is mine" 

The g^enitive its is oAen im])ropcr]y used for His or it is ; as, 
•* Its my book :'* instead of ** It is my book." 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which it 
relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as 
the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as, '* This composition 
is At^." ** Whose book is that .%' *' His," If we used the noun 
itself, we should say, *'This composition is John^s." ** Whose book 
is that ?" ^ £Uza*s;'* Tiie position will be still more evident, 
when we consider that both the jwououns in the following sen- 
tences must have a similar construction : *^ Is it Jur or hu honour 
that is tarnished ?*' ^ It is not hers^ but his" 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being un- 
derstood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," that is, '* at the 
bookseller's shop" 

1 If several nouns come together in the genitive oai<e, the 
apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and understood to the 
rest: as, ''John and Eliza's books:" "This was my father, 
mother, and uncle's advice." hut when any wonis intervene, 
perhaps on account of the increased pause, the sign of the 
possessive should be annexed to each : as, " They are John's as 
well as Eliza's books;'' "I had the physician's, the surgeon's, 
and the apothecary's assistance." 

.2 In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the 
apostrophe retained, in the same maimer as in substantives of 
the plural number ending in s: as, "The wrath of Pcleus'^on." 
This seems not so a]1owal)le in prose; which the followiner erro- 
neous examples will demonstrate: "Moses' minister;" "rhine- 
has' wife ;" **Festus catnc into Felix' room." " These answers 
were made to tli^ witness' questions." But in cases which w<)uld 
give too much of the hidsing sound, or increase the difficulty of 
pronunciation, the omission takes place even in prose: as, " For 
righteousness' sake ;" "PW conscience' sake." 

3 Little explanatory circumstances are particularly awkward 
between a genitive case, and the word which usually follows it: 
as, " She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent 
understanding." It ought to be, '' the excellent understanding 
of the farmer, as she called him." 

4 When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and 
an office, or of any expressions by which one part is descriptive 
or explanatory of the other, it may occasion some doubt to which 
of them the sign of the genitive case should be annexed ; or 
whether it should be subjoined to them both. Thus, some 
wouhlsay; "J Jeft the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others. 

^ at Smith the bookseller* 8 ;" and perhaps olVxeta, "ij^t Smith's 
t/ie bookscllor^a.^ The first of these forwa \a moax ^^x%fe\iVA<i \ci 
o» tsugJiah idiom i ojid if the addiuon coivs\aVa ot \\so ox >Bft«vc% 
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worHfi, ihe caso seems ro be Icks iluhiou^ . ns, "1 led the pnrcd 
ft t Smith's, ihe bookseller nnd siniioner." Bui aa ihie euliject 
retiuireB a little furtljer eKplniiatJoH to make it ititelligilite lo the 
learners, we sball add a lew observations lending to uufold iu 
principles. 

A phraae in which the words sre ao connected and dependetti, 
aa to admit of no pauee liefore the conclii«it>n, neceDsnrily re- 
quires the genitive eigii hi or near the end of the phraae; as, 
"Whose prerogative is it? It la the king of Great Britain's;^' 
"Tliat is the duke of Brldgewatcr'a caii&l ;" "The bishop of 
I^ndafTs excellent book ;" " The lord mayor of London'B ait- 
tliority ;" " The captain of the );uard'B house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick Biicces- 
iiun, ii eeems also most Qf;reeable to our idiom, lo give the u>im 
of the genitive a similar situation ; espcrially if ihe nomi which 
governs the genitive be es^pressed ; as, " The emperor Len- 
polil's i" "DionyiiiuB the lyrnni's;" "For David my itrvitnt't 
Guke i" " Give me John the liapliat^t head ;" " Paul the aposSt't 
advice." But when a pause is pro]<er, and the governing nftun 
nut eipreesed ; and when the lulter part of the sentence is ex- 
tended ; it appeare cobe requisite that tlic sign should be applied 
to the liret genitive, and understood to ibe other ; as, " I reside 
at lord Stormout'a, my old patron and bonefiictor ;" "Whose 
glory did lie emulate t He emulated Cicsar's, the greatest general 
of antiquity." In the following sentences, it would be very 
awkward to place the sign, either nt the end of each of (lie 
clause*, or at the end of the latter one alone: "These pinlma 
aro Unvid's, the king, priest, and propViet of the Jewleh people f 
"We staid a mnnlh ai lord l.yilleittn's, the ornament of his 
country, and the friend of every virtue." The sign of ihe genitive 
cose may vefy properly he understood nt the end of these mem- 
bers, an ellipris at the Jailer part of sentences being n common 
rnn^truction in our language ; as the learner will see by one or 
two examples : " They wished lo submit, but he did not j" that 
is, '■ he did not leitk to tubmil ;" " Hu said it was their concern, 
but not his-," that is, "not hi» toneem." 

If wo annex the sign of llic genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we khall perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
and that the connecting circnmeinncc is placed loo remotely, 
lo be either perspiciioiia or agreeoldo : as, " Whose glory illd be 
aniuktef" "He emulated Cicsnr, the greatest general of anfi- 
gmtu'ti" "TheaeiMalmsare David, the king, )>rieat, and propbei 
of the Jewish pwple't." It is much better lo say, '^Thia ta 
Paul's advice, iLe Christian hern, and great apostle of the gen- 
tiles," ilian, " This is Paul the Christian bero, and great aiHistlo 
of the gtiUtltt' advice." On the other baod, the application at 
the genitive sign lo Imihor nil of the no'iuew «^ii(kvvv<ot.4-«i«— "■* 
he generally bore h aiul disylf neinK, wnA ^Aiwjift'vnwSK* - 
iaeorrect: an, "Tbecmpon.r's LpopoWa'T "■V-w**^*^K3 
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bookseller's and stationer's/' Tlie rules which we have endeA- 
voureil to elucidate, will prevent the inconvenience of hotii thf?se 
modes of expression ; and they appear to be simple, porspicuouSf 
and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

5 The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; so 
that we daily make more use of the particle of to express the 
same relation. There is something awkward in the following 
sentences, in which this methoil has not been taken. ''The 
general, in the army's name, published a declaration." " The 
commons' vote.'* . ^ The lords' house." ^ Unless he in very 
Ignorant of the kingdom's condition." It were certainly bettor 
to say, " In the name of the army ;" " The vote of the commons ;" 
" The house of lords ;" ^ The condition of the kingdom." It is 
also rather harsh to use two English genitives with the samn 
substantive : as, " Whom he acquainted with the pope's and 
the king's pleasure." ** The pleasure of the |>ope and the king," 
would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one 
another, and, connected by the preposition of applied to each of 
them : as, ^ The severity of the distress of the son of the king, 
touched the nation ;" but this mode of expression is not to be 
recommended. It would be better to say, ^' The severe dirttress 
of the king's son, touched the nation." We have a striking 
instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the following 
sentence : " Of some of the l>ooks of each of these classes o/ 
literature^ a catalogue will be given at the end of the work.'' 

6 In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and the 
preposition of. as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." 
Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sentence into anotlnrr 
form, this method is absolutely necessary, in order to distinguish 
the sense, and to give the idea of property, strictly so called, 
which is the most important of the relations expressed by the 
genitive case : for the expressions, "This picture of my friend,'* 
and "Tliis picture of my friend's," suggest very different ideas. 
The latter only is that of proi>erty in tho strictest sense. The 
idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by saying, 
" This picture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it, rs 

not necessary to distinguish the sense, and eK|)ecfally in a grave 

style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambiguity, it 

seems to be allowable only in cases which sup|K)se the existence 

of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In the expressions, 

** A subject of the emi>eror's ;" " A sentiment of my brother's ;" 

more than one subject, and one scntinientf are supposed to belong 

to the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intimated, 

nor necessarily supposed^ the double genitive, except as before 

nwijtionedf should not be used : as, *' This house of the governor 

js very commodious ;" •* The crown of xVxft Vixwv; vfas stolen ;•• 

^T^^^jfpWFiic^e of the scholar wa« never »^\\scA." VS^^a^ ^tsM 

ra ; Ufiii allfjSr all that cUn \k ^d for lVu& iio\x\A« i^TvvwN^ usis vi 
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U termed, some grammarinns think that It would he hotter to 
avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the sentiment unutlit>r 
Ibnn of expression. _ 

7 When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning witl) a 
participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to exprcsb* 
one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it depends may iu) 
put in the genitive case; thus, instead of saying, '* What is tlio 
reason of this person dismissing his servant so hastily ?" that is, 
'* What is the reason of this person in dismissing his servant so 
hastily?" we may say, and perhaps ought to say, " What is iho 
reason of this person's dismissir^ of his servant so hastily r" 
Just as wc say, " What is the reaso^of this person's hasty dis 
mission of his servant ?" So also, we say, I renienil)er it 
being reckoned a great exploit ;" or more j)ropcrIy, " I renieuihcr 
its being reckoned," &c. The following sentence is correct and 
proper : " Much will depend on the pupiVs composing, hut more on 
his reading frequently." It would not be accm-atc to say, ** iMiu'.li 
will depend on the pupil composing,''* &c. We also properly 
eay ; ** This \\ ill bo the effect q/* we pupiVa composing froquenily ,' 
instead ol^ ** Of ihe pvpil composing frequently." 

RULE XI. 

Active vci-hs govern the objective case . as, " Truth en- 
nobles her;" "She comforts me;' "They support kd",* 
•* Virtue rewards herfollorccrs" 

In Engiibhfthe nominative case*diU)oting the subject, usually 
goes before the verb; and the objective case, denoting the ob- 
ject, follows the verb active ; and it is the order that deter'nir.e.s 
the case in nouns ; as, " Alexujider conquered the Persians." But 
the pronoun having a proper form for each of those cases, is sornn • 
limes, when it is iik the objective case ])laced before the verb ; 
and, when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and verb ; 
as, " JVhom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper 
case and government to be neglected : as in the following in- 
stances: "Whoshoidd I esteem more than the wise and jjood.^" 
*' I5y the character of those who you choose for ^^om* friends, 
\our own is likely to he formed." "Those are the persons who 
he thought true to his interests." " Who should I see the other 
day but any old friend." " Whoiioever the court ftivours " Fii 
all these places it ought to be ichom, the relative being governed 
in the objective case by the verbs " esteem, choose, thoiiiiht," 
&c. " He, who under all nroi)er circumstances, has the boldiior-stc 
speak truth, choose for thy friend ;" it should be" him who,'' &c 
Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, uouns and pronouiw 
** lie sleeps; they »iiu»e," &c. are not transitive. T'a^.^ ^^x*^ 
: therefore, not followed by anoV»jecV\Vft c.fv%^,«^V^*i^^'y^vc?.^^^v.^^^ 
■ ofaa action. But when tins cas»^ ot xiw vAy^^c^qx oJt '^^'^^'^>^?^|^^ 
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verned by them, it is afTected by a preposltton or some otlicr 
word understood: as, "lie resided many years [that is, for or 
during many years] in that BUCtit ; *' He rode several miles [that 
is, for or throueh the space of several miles] on that day ;" " ile 
lay an hour [that is, during an hour] iu great torture." In the 
l)hrases " To dream a dream," "To live a virtuous life," "To run 
a race," " To walk the horse," " To dance tlie child," the verba 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in these cases 
be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1 Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if they 
were transitive, putting af\er them the objective case, agreeably 
to the French constructi^i of reciprocal verbs; but this custom 
is so foreign to the idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not 
to be adopted or imitated. The following are some instances of- 
this practice. " Repenting him of his design." " The king soon 
found reason to repent him of his provoking such dangerous ene- 
mies." " The pojpular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on 
the subjects" " The nearer his successes approached h'nn to the 
throne." " Go flee thee away into the land of Judah." "1 think 
it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c. " They 
have spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred wilh 
the profane chronology." 

2 Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter : ag 
"I musX premise with three circumstances." "Those that thiiik 
to ingratiate icitk him by calumniating me." 

3 The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, having in 
some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, in many instances* 
of the passive form, retaining still the neuter signification, chiefly 
in such verbs as signify some sort of motion, or change of place 
or condition : as, " I am come ; 1 was gone ; I am grown ; 1 was 
fallen." The following examples, however, appear to be errone- 
ous, in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an ac- 
tive one. " The rule of our holy religion, from which we are in- 
finitely swervedy " The whole obligation of that law and cove- 
nant was also ceased^ Whose number was now atnounted to 
three hundred." "This mareschal, upon some discontent, ti^crt 
entered into a conspiracy against his master." " At the end of a 
campaign, when half the men are deserted or killed." It should 
be, " have swerved, had ceased," &c. 

4 The verb to &e, through all its variations, has'the same case 
after it, as that which next precedes it : " / am he whom they 
invited;" " It may be (or might have been) ^e, but it cannot be 
(or could not have been] /;" " // is impossible to be they ;" "// 
soenis to have been he, who conducted himself so wisely f " iJ 
appeared to be she that transacted the business ;" " I -understood 
it to he hivi ;** " I believe i7 to have been them;'''' "We at first 
took it to be her ; but were afterward convinced that t7 was not 
sJie/* "He is not the person who it seemed he was." ** He ia 

really the person who Iio appeared to be." ** She is not now 
i^e Wcfman whom thoy rir^jc€iiitii{^(S. Iiei vo \iivti Vtxi;^ ^^ VrkovN 
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do you fancy him to be ?** By these examples, It appears that 
this substantive verb has no government of case, but serves, in 
all its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases 
which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next before 
and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be 
more intelligible to tlie learrier, by observing, that the wonls in 
the cases preceding and following the verb to be, may be said to 
be ill apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I un 
derstood it to be him,*' the words it and him are in apposition ; 
that is, ^ they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case.*' 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and 
exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : '' Jt might have been him, 
but there is no proof of it ;*' ^ Though I was blamed, it could 
not have been me ;" " I saw one whom I took to be she ;*' " Sho 
is the person toho I understood it to have been ;" '* fVho do you 
think me to be ?*' " fFhom do men say that I am ?" ** And 
tr^oiA think ye that I am ?** — See the Octavo Grammar, 

Passive verbs which signify naming, &c. have the same case 
liefore and after them : as, *' He was called Caesar ; Slie was 
named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of poets ; James 
was created a duke ; The general was saluted emperor ; The 
professor was appointed tutor to the prince." 

5 The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, '* Let him 
beware ;" ** Let us judge candidly ;'* " Let them not presume ;*' 
'* Let George study his lesson.*' 

RULE XIL 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends upon 
it, in the infinitive mood : as, " Cease to do evil ; learn to do 
«v<jU ;" •• We should be prepared to render an account of 
our actions." 

The preposition to, though generally used before the lat- 
ter verb, 18 sometimes properly omitted : as, ** I heard him 
say it ;" instead of •' to say it.' 

The verba which have commonly other verbs following them 
in the infinitive mood, without the sign to, are Bid, dare, need, 
make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used as an auxiliary ; and 
perhaps a few others: as, " I bade him do it ;" " Yo dare not do 
it;'* " I saw him do it ;" *' I heard him say it ;*' *' Thou lettcst 
him go." 

1 In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the infini- 
tive niood^ where it is distinguished by Italic characters, is su- 
perfluous and improper. ** I have observed some satirists to use," 
&c* ** To see so many to make so little conscience of so great 
a sin." ** It cannot hut be a delightful spectacle to God and an- 
gels, to see a young person, besieged by powerful temptations on 
every side, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out 
9gai^t the most violent assaults; to behold one Vvv v\.\<^ >^x \\xv<9^ 
and flower of his age, that la coune<i\)^ ^X^^^o^t^^k vxv^V^'s^^'^^'^ 
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by the devil, and all the bewitching ranities of the worlds to 
ject all those, and to cleave eteadfastly unto (xod.^* 

This rrioorl has also been itnprojierly used in the following 
pltic.es: **I am not like other ipen, to envy the talents I cannot 
reach.'' ** Grammarians have denied, or at least doubted, them 
1o 6cpenniiie;" "That all our doings may be ordered by thy 
govurnunce, to do always what is righteous in thy sight." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substan- 
tives, and jxiriiciples : as, " He is eager to learn ;" *' She is wor- 
thy to be loved ;" " They have a desire to improve ;" Eudeavour- 
iDj: to porsuade." 

The in6nitive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, 
expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as the parti- 
ciple hus the nature of an adjective. Thus the infinitive mood 
docs trie office of a substantive in difTorent cases : in the nomi- 
native: as, "^ To play IS pleasant:" in the objective : as, '*Boys 
love to pluyf^ ** For to xeiU is present with me; but to ptrform 
tJiat which is good, I find not." 

Tho infinitive mood is oflen made absolute, or used indepen- 
dently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the place of tho 
conjunction (/taf with the potential mood : as, "To confess the 
truth, 1 wap in fault;" **To begin with ilie first;" "To pro* 
ceed ;" " To conclude ;" that is, " That 1 may confess," &c» 

RULE XIIL 
In the use of words and phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation should be 
observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord hath gioen, and 
the Lord hath taken away ;" we should say, *• The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away." Instead of, " I remem* 
her the family more than twenty years ;** it should be, " I 
have remembered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management of 

the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to one another, so 

that they may be proper and consistent. The bent rule that can 

he ^iven, is this very general one : " To observe what the sense 

necessarily requires." It may, however, be of use to give a few 

examples of irregular construction. " The last week I intended 

to have leritteriy''^ is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being 

in the ]Kist time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is 

certainly wrong ; for how long soever it now is since I thought 

of writing, " to write" was then present to me, and must still be, 

considered as present, when I bring back that time, and the 

thoiftrht}* of h. It ought, therefore, to be, "The last wnek 1 

intern fed lo write,** The following 8enlet\cc8 are also erroneous t 

/ c/tnnot excuse the remisaness of those v*\\o«k^ >q\ia\xv^«& \\ 

^ty/d have been f as j t certainly was t\\e\T \t\\fcT€i8X, Vo Ka^ liv. 

^o^^eaf their good o/fices.*' "Thor^ wex^ \.v?o c^t\x«»\«\c«a 
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trnse : and much more frequently the imperfecf tense hiJrtenrl of 
the partici|^e : as, " I had wrote," for " 1 had written :" •* I was 
chose," for, " I was chosen ;" " I have eat,'' for, " I have eaten." 
** His words were interwove with eighs;'* "were inttrwoven.^* 
" lie would have ppoke ;" " spoken.'" " lie hath hore witness to 
his faithful servants ;" " horne.^- " By this moans he over-run his 
guide ;" " over-ran" ** The sun has rose ;" ** rtJC7i." " His con- 
stitution has heen greatly shook, hut his mind is too strong to he 
shook by such causes ;" " shaken^" in both )))aces. ** They were 
verses wrote on glass ;"" lonWen." "Philosophers have often 
mistook tiie source of true happiness :" it ought to he " mhtakeiu^' 
The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracte*! by 
changing ed into t ; as, "In good behaviour, ho is not surpast by 
any puinl of the school." " She was much disirest." Tliey 
ought to be '* surpassed^" " distressed," 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, ten?c, 
izc. require an appinpnate situation in the sentence, viz. 
for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs active or 
neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary and the verb: 
as, " He made a very scnsibU discourse ; he spoke unaffech 
tdly ^nd forcibly, and was attentively heard by tlie whole 
assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverlws wny ?crre 
to illustrate the rule. ^* He must not expect to find stu<ly agree* 
able always;" ^ alitays agreeable." "We always fuid them 
ready when we want them ;" " we fix\i\ them always ready,'* 
6lc, " Dissertations on the prophecies which have remarkably 
been fulfilled;" "which have been remnrkahly." " Instead of 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, 
wo should look up thankfully to God, who hath made us bettor ;" 
"instea<l of looking down contemptiioufily^ ^o. we should thanks 
fully took up,*^ &c. " If thou art blessed naturally with a good 
memory, continually exercise it ;" ** naturally blessed" &.c. " ex- 
ercise it continually" 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the 
verb, or at some distance aAer it ; sometimes between the two 
auxiliaries ; and sometimes af\er them both ; as in the following 
examples. "Vice always creeps by degrees, and insensibly 
twines around us those concealed fetters, by which we are at 
last completely bound." " He encouraged the English Barons to 
carry their opposition farther,^* " They compelled him to de- 
clare that he would abjure the realm for ever ;" instead of, ** to 
rarry farther their opposition ;" and " to abjure for ever vV\^ 
realm." " He has generdllif Vieew to.cV.ow^Cl \\.w Votv^^sx vsn»^«'' 
** The hook may always bo had a\ sucV\ u yV-^^^ *r '^^\y^'^\t^^S^^^ 
to ** bats been generally ;'' and ** n\5^\ V«i ^>N^'»:i^«" 
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rules will be dearly understood, after they hAve been diligtnUy 
studied,*' are preferable to, *' These rules will clearly be under- 
stood, after they have diligently been studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no 
exact and determinate rule can be given for the placing of ad- 
verbs, on all occasions. The general rule may be of considerable 
use ; hut the easy flow and perspicuity of the phrase, are the 
things which ought to be chieHy regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a word 
that adds nothing to the sense; in which case it precedes the 
verb and the nommative noun : as, ''There is a person at the 
door ;" ^ There are some tliieves in the house ;" which would 
be as well, or better, expressed by saying, " A person is at the 
door ;" ^ Some thieves are in the house.'' Sometimes, it is made 
use of to give a small degree of emphasis to the sentence : as, 
** TJiere was a man sent from God, whose name was John." 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally follows the 
verb and the nominative case : as, *^ The man stands there" 

1 The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as, " I never 
was there ;" " He never comes at a proper time." When an 
auxiliary is used, it is placed indi(fcrently, either before or after 
this adverd : as, 'MIe was never seen (or never was seen) co 
laugh from that time." 

jVever seem^ to be improfierly used in the following passages. 
" Ask me never so much dowry and gift." " If I make my 
hands never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely." The 
word " ever" would be more suitable to the sense. 

2 In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place ur^ere, 
Is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a preposition. 
" They framed a protestation, where they repeated all their fbr- 
nier claims ;" i. e. ** in which they repeated." " The king was 
still determined to run forwards, in th^^ same course where he was 
already, by his precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. 
^ in which he was." But it would be better to avoid this mode 
of expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposition ; 
for they signify, '* from this place, from that place, from what 
place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to be improper to 
join a preposition with them, because it is superfluous : as, 
* This is the leviathan, from whence the wits of our age are said 
to borrow theii weapons ;" *' An ancient author prophesies from 
hence." But the origin of these words is little attended to, and 
the preposition /rom so often used in construction with them, that 
the omission oi it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disa« 
greeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly applied to 
rerhs sjgmfyjnfr motion, instead t»f the adverbs hither, thither^ 
wA/Merr.' as, ** He came ^cre hnsttty ;" '* T\\e^ rode therewith 
/*pce(L" They ahoiihX be, '' U« came KUluiT T '''^\v^^ to^^ 
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3 We have some examples ofndverhs being used for substan- 
tives: "In 1687, he erected it into a Gomniuniiy of regulnrp, 
Bince when, it has begun to increase in those countries as a reli- 
gious order;" i.e. " since which time.'" " A little while and 1 shall 
not see you ;" i. e. ** a short iimc." ** It is worth their while ;'* 
i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." But this use of the word 
rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may be said 
of the phrase, " To do a thing anyhow;" i. ee *' in any manner ;" 
or, *' somehow ;" i. e. " in sonie manner." " Somehow, worthy 
OB theate people are, they are under the influence of prejudice." 

RULE XVI. 
Two negatives, in English, destioy one another, or are 
equivalent to an affirmative: as, *' jVbrdid they not perceive 
him ;" that is, *• they did perceive him." *' His language, 
though inelegant, is not nngrammalical f tliat is, " it is 
grammatical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affirmative, 
than by two separate negatives, as in the former sentence : but 
when one of the negatives is joined to another word, as in the lat- 
ter sentence, the two negatives form a pleasing and delicate va- 
riety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead 
of one; as in the following instances: "I never did repent of 
doing good, nor shall not now ;" ** nor shall I now.^* ** Never no 
imitator grew up to his author;" "never did any,^ &c. "J can- 
not by no means allow him what his argument must prove ;" 
" I cannot by any means," &c. or, " I can by no means,''* "Nor 
let no comforter approach me ;" ** nor let any comforter," &c. 
*• Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no more 
tnan we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes:" it should be, ^^ any more,^^ " Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, 
no more than Raphael, were not born in re[)nblics." " Neither 
Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was born 
in a republic." 

RULE XVIL 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, • I have 
heard a good character q/* ^^r ;" " Fram him that is needy 
turn not away ;" " A word to the wise is sufficient/or (Aem;" 
" We may be good and happy without riches.'* 

The following are examples of the nominative case beinw used 
instead of the objective. *' Who servest thou under .^" " Wiio do 
yon speak to?" ** We are still much at a loss who civil power 
Iwlongs to :" " Who dost thou ask for ?" " Associate not v«\^kw 
those who none can speak well of." liv q\\ xXva^^ ^"aR«^>x ^nv^jsx. 
to be ** whom.** Sec JVole I vv^R-^ 

Tiie prepoBitiona to and for ate oClca uu^^a^Vo^^^ esxsse».^^««^^ 
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llie pronoiina: as, ** Give me the book ;" " Get me some paper;" 
ihat is, " to me ; for mei** '* Wo is mo ;" i. c. *Ho me.*' ** He waa 
lianisiiod Kiiglund ;" i. e. **froni Kngland.** 

I The preposition is often separutiMl from the relative which 
it governs ; as, *» Wliom wilt thou give it to ?" instead of, ** To 
tvhom wilt thou give it?" "He is an author whom 1 am much 
tlelit^hied with ;" ** The world is too polite to shock authors with 
n inith, which generally their booksellers are the first that iiifonn 
them of." This is an idiom to which our language is strongly in- 
clined ; it prevails in connnon conversation, and suits very weN ^ 
Willi the familiar style in writing: but the placing of the prcpo- 
Fition before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
spicuous, an(] agrees much better with the solemn and elevated 
fit vie. 

» 

;2 Some writers separate the proposition from its noun, in or- 
der to connect difleront prepositions with the same noun : as, 
** To suppose the zodiac and planets to be efficient of, and ante- 
cedent /o, themselves." This, whether in the familiar or the so- 
lemn stylo, is always inelefi;ant, and should generally be avoided. 
In forms of law, aud the like, where fulnes.s and exactnes of ex- 
pression must take place of every other consideration, it may be 
admitted. 

3 Ditterent relations, and different senses, must be expressed 
by different pro]>osiiions, though in conjunction with tho same 
v».?rb or adjective. Thus we say, " to converse toith a person, 
upon a subject, in a house, &c." We also say, " We are disap- 
pointed of a thing," when wo cannot get it, " and disappointed 
in it," when we have it, aud fiml it does not answer our expecta- 
tions. ])ut two diifcrent jirepositions nmst be improper in the 
same construction, and in the same sentence : as, '^The combat 
btticeen thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two preposi- 
tions the prcforence is to be given, as both are used promis- 
cuously, and custom has not decided in favour of either of them. 
W^e say, '* Expert at," and ** expert in a thing." " Expert at 
finding a remedy for his mistakes;" "Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are generally 
the Fame that are subjoined to the verbs from which the nouns 
are derived: as, ** A compliance un'^A," " to coniply iri(^ ;" *' A 
disposition to tyranny," " disposed to tyrannize." 

4 As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of 
great importance, we shall select a considerable number of ex- 
amples (jf impropriety, in the application of this part of speech 

1st, With respect to the preposition q/"— " lie is resolved of 
going to the Persian com't ;" ** on going," &c. ** He was totally 
dependent of the Papal crown ;" ** on the Papal," &c. " To | 
c/ilf of a person" and " to wait of him," ** on a person," &c 
*^J/e was eager of recommending^ \l to Vvis CeUow-i-'izens," "t« 
rocoitj/nendwg/* &cf. Of U spiuielitwe^ ovmu^A^*.^ ^a^viv^'Cvu^^^ 
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ol sensation." Rut it would have been better omitted in ibe fol- 
lowing Heiitonces. "'*The etiniiatioii, who should serve their 
country best, no lon^ier suhiji.-ts anion;^ tliein, bin o/" who should 
obtain the most lucrative conunand.*' " The rain hatli been fall- 
tn!( of ». long time;" " fullinj^- a long time." "It is situnt'x^n 
chiefly which decides of the fortune and characters of men ;" 
•* decides the fortune," or, " conceniing the ibrtune." ** He found 
tln^ greatest difllculty of writing j*' **i7i writin*^." "It mij^ht 
have given me a greater taste of ns antiquities." A taste of a 
thing implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a laste/or it, i/nj^ios 
only a capacity for enjoyment. " This had a much greater nliaro 
of inciiing him, than any regard after his father*s commands ;" 
•* share in inciting," and *- regard to his father^s," iScc. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and for. — " Yon havo 
bestowed your favours to the most deserving persons ;" " upon 
the n)ost deserving," &c. " lie accused the ministers for be- 
traying the Dutch :" **o/* having betrayed." ** His abhorrence 
to that flujierstitjous figure ;" "0/ that," &c. " A great cliange 
to the better ;" "/or tiie better." " Your prejudice to my cause ;" 
"agfiin^^" " The English were very diflerent people then to 
what they are at present ;" "/rowi what," &c. " In compliance 
to the declaration;" " with^^^ &c. " It is more than they thought 
for^'' " thought 0/." "There is no need for it ;" "©/"it." Foi- 
ls superfluous in the phrase, " .More than he knowsybr." "No 
discouragement for the autliors to proceed ;" " /o the authors," 
&c. " It was perfectly in compiiance to some persons ;" "i£?i7/t.'* 
"'I'he wisest princes need not lliink it any diminution to their 
greatness, or derogation to their sii{ricien«\y, to rely upon coun- 
«el;'' " diminution q/*," and " deroiration/z-om." 

3d, With respect to the prepo.-^itioiis iri//i. ami tipon. — ** Recon- 
ciling himself with the king.'' *' Those things which have the 
greatest resemblance with each other, frctpiently iliiTer the most." 
**That such rejection sliould be con.<onant with our common 
nature." "Conformable with," &c. *' Tl»o hirfloiy of l*ctcr is 
agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above instances, it 
should be, "/o," instead of " iriM." *' It is a use that perhaps 
I should not havo thought on;" "thought 0/." "A greater 
quantity may be taken from the heap, without makini: any 
sensible alteration upon it;" "in it." "Intrusted to persons 
on whom the parliament could ccmfide ;" "niwhom." "He 
was made much on at Argos ;" " much q/*." " If policy rnn 
prevail upon force •" " over force." " 1 de likewise dissent with 
Ihe examiner ;" *^froyn,** 

4lh, With respeA to the prepositions i??, from^ Sec. — " Thry 
should be informed in some parts of his ciiaructer;" ^^abovt^'* 
or, " concerning." " Upon such occasions as fell into their 
cognizance 5." "wnrfer," "That variety of factions into which 
we are still engaged ;" "in which." "To xt«\yi\^ wv^'^^^S. \\x\.^ 
tlie favour ;" "/o the fiivonr." ** CvnAA \\^ \\^>r^ '^'^'^'^'^'^^,^^ 
repealed experiences ^^^ " 6i/.*' From wi^vwa x» ^^^ «>\>j&\»»s^ 
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tiJip.r forbear : as, 'MIo could not forbear from appointing the 
pope," &c. ** A strict observance after times and fashions;" "o/ 
times." "The character which \vc may now value ourselves by 
drawing;" ^^upon drawing." ^* Neither of them shall make nie 
swerve out of the path ;" ^^from tlie path." *' Ye blind guided, 
which strain ai a gnat, and swallow a camel;" it ought to be, 
'' which strain ovJt a gnat, or take a gnat out of the liquor by 
straining it." The impropriety of the preposition has wholly 
destroyed tUe meaning of thS phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of things 
It cannot be properly used in conjunction with the word evtry^ 
which is in the singular number : as, ** Which is found among 
every s[)ecies of liberty ;" " The opinion seems to gain ground 
among every body.'* 

5 The preposition to is made use of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I went 
to London ;" ** I am going to town." But the preposition at is 
generally used after the neuter verb to he: as, '* I have been at 
London ;" ** I was ai the place apj)ointed ;" " I shall be at Paris." 
We likewise say: "He touched, arrived at any place." The 
preposition in is set before countries, cities, and large towns : as, 
" He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." But before 
villages, single houses, and cities which are in distant coun- 
tries, <it is used; as, "He lives at Hackney;" "He resides at 
Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoun erne 
anoihtr,, whether the preposition of be placed between the two 
parts of it, or before them both. We may say, '* They were 
jealous of one another ;" or, ** They were jealous one of ano- 
ther ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, excepting, 
respecting, touching, concerning, according. "They were all 
in fault except or excepting liim." 

RULE xvin. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses oi 
verbs and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, " Candour is 
to be approved and practised ;" " If thou sincerely desire^ 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she will assuredly be found by 
thee, and prove a rich reward :" " The master taught her 
and me to write :" '* He and she were school fellows."* 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may further 
display its utility. ** If he prefer a virtuouS life, and is sincere 
in his professions, he will succeed ;" " if he prefers,^* " To 
deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; and wanting 
compassion towards them, is unchristian ;" "and to want com- 
passion,'* *' The parliament addressed the king, and has been 

* ^/* rule refers only to nouns and prououus, v/\\\c\v Vvastft *V« ^joa \ffearsi.<^ 
^imlaUon, with ifyga rd to other parts of th« wtiXRucift* 
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prorogued the same day ;** •* and was prorogued." ** Ills wealtli ' 
and him bid adieu to each other ;" *' and Ae.** ** He entreated 
n8, nty comrade and I, to live JiarmoniouBly ;'* "comrade and 
vie,^^ '* My sister and her were oti good terms ;" ** and shf,*^ *' We 
often overloolc the blessings which are in our possession, and 
are searciiing after tiiose whicli are out of our reach :" it ought 
to be, " and search after." 

1 Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect dif- 
ferent moods and tenses of verbs: but in these instances the 
nominative must generally, if not always, he repeated, which is 
not necessary, though it may be done, under the construction to 
which the rule refers. We may say, " He lives temperately, and 
he should live temperately ;'* *' He may return^ but he iptll not 
continue ;" ** She was proud, though she is now humble :" but it 
is obvious, that in such cases, the nominative ought to be re- 
peated ; and that, by this means, the latter members of these 
sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the preceding, 
US those are which come under the rule. When, in the progress 
of a sentence, we pass from tiie affirmative to the negative form, 
or from the ntgative to the afhnnative, tiie subject or nomina- 
tive is alwavs resumed : as, " He is rich, but he is not respect- 
able." ** ife 18 not rich, but he is respectable." There appears 
to be, in general, equal reason for repeating the nominative, anid 
resuming the subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted 
by a change of the moo<l or tense. The following sentences 
may therefore be improved. '* Anger glances into the breast of 
a wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools ;" " hulresis 
only ;" or, " but it wiU re^t only." "Virtue is praised by many, 
and would be desired also, if her worth were really known ;'* 
'* and slie would." "The world begins to recede, and will 
soon disappear*" "and it will." See the Octavo Grammar, 
KULE xviti. 

RULE XIX. 

Sonne conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive mood, after them. It is a general rule, that when 
somcthhig contingent or doubtful is implied, the subjunctive 
ought to be used : as. ** If I were to write, he would not re- 
gard it ;" " He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 

Conjunctions that'are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. " As virtue advances, so vice 
recedes ;" " He is healthy, because he is temperate." 

The conjunctions, i/y though ^ ttnless^ except^ whether, &c. gene- 
rally require the subjunctive mood after them : as, " (/* thou be 
adiictcd, repine not ;" " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him ;" " He cannot be clean, unless he wash himself;" " No 
power, except It were given from above ;" " fVhether it were I oi 
they, so we preach." But even these conjunctions, when the 
sentence docs luM imply doubts uduut qC \Vv^ vvL^vc.''^>cc^Vk\ "^a^ 
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• Tliovf^h he is poor, he ih contented." — See Suhjundive Mnodi 
pape 5;{, and pages 13$), 110. 

The folIo\vin«» exmniile may, in pome measure, servo to il!?i«- 
trate the tli.otintMirm bctwetMi the siii>jiinrtive ancl the iniiirntne 
inoiMls. " Thoufrh he were divincjly iiiMpired, and spoke th(T?rore 
aj« tfie onu'his of (iod, with supmiie authority; thoiis^k he iceie 
er^liied wiih stijiernainrfd powers, and coidd, llieretbre, have 
ftujliriiKid the tnitli of what he tittered, by miracleH ; yet, i»i 
romplianee with the way in whirh huiiian nature and r(MHonH))!e 
riTiitnros are usually wroucht ui)on, he reasoned." That our 
^Nivi(uir was divinely inspired, nnd endued with s<upern>iturit] 
pt»wtn*s, are positions tliat are here taken for granted, a:* n<»t 
ajjiniiiing the least doubt ; they wotdd therefore luivc ]>€en !)eiter 
expresjsed in the indicative mood : '* Tliout^k he was divinely 
inspired ; though ho ivas endued with HUpernatural yiower.H." 
Tlie suhjtmetivc is used in the like iinproyter manner in the follow* 
ing example: ** Though he ware a HOfi, yet learned he (d^ediiMirrs, 
by iho things whir.h he feud«>rerl." FJut, i:i a nimilar passage, the 
indicative, with great propriety, is employed to the same pm'po.^f ; 
" Though he was rich, yot for your s.dvrs hn beeame pr>or." 

1 Lesly nnd Ihal^ annexed lo a eofnmand precnditig, ni'<'rs.'»a- 
rily require -the snbjunetive mood : ns, *' Love not sleep,/?*/ tlicvu 
romf. to poverty :" " Reprove not a scorner, Itst he halt thee •/' 
"Take lieed that thou speak not to Jacob." 

If with hni following it, when futurity i^ denoted, requirej* the 
«id>junctive mood: as, ** If ho do bid touch the liills, chi»y s^hall 
smoke ;" " If he he hut discrete, he will succeed." But the imli- 
cative ought to be uaed, on llii.s occaj*ion, when future time ih 
not signified : as, " If in thin expression, he do*:s />«< jest, nc» of 
fence should be taken ;" ** //" she i5 but situ*ere, 1 am happy." 
The same distinction applies to the following form? of exprej»- 
*ion : '* If lie do submat, it will be from necessity ;" " Though he 
does f?ubmit, he is not convinced ;" " if thou do not reward tliirt 
pervice, he will be discouraged :" " If tliou dost heartily forgive 
him, endeavour to forget the oflTence." 

2 In the followin^^ instances, tho coiijimction that, expressed 
or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied with the 
Eubjunctive mood. *' So much she dreaded his tyranny, thai the 
fate of her friend she dare not lament." *' He reasoned so artfidly 
that his friends would listen, an<l think [thrd] he urerc not wrong." 

*i The same conjunction governingbotli the indicative and the 
6ul)junctive tnoods, in the same sentence, and in the same :ir- 
cumstances, seems to be a great impro|>riety : as in these in- 
stances. " If there be but one !)ody of legislators, it is no better 
than a tyranny: if there art: only two, there will waul a casting 
voice." ** If vi man have a hutuired sheep, and one of them is 
gone astray," ^tc. 
^ A///JOSI aU (lie irregularilies, in l!ie construction of any laPi- 
^urtgo, Jiitve nrificn fraui the ellipsis ol' sonxci nvoviXa, \v\\\v\\ \\v\tit 
'^"''iiiuHy j'tmenvtl in lUc sLMiience, i\\\i\ vnvuV© \vrc^\x\«Lt , xx\\Ci\\ 
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\n probable, that this has generally been the case with respect to 
the conjunctive form of words, now in use; which will appear 
from the following exaryples : ^* We shall overtake him though 
henm;*' that is, *' though he should run f^ "Unless he ctci pru- 
dently, he will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, "unless he 
thall act prudently/' '* If he succeed and obtain his end, he will 
not be the happier for it ;*' that is, " If he should succeed and 
should obtain hi« end." These remarks and examples are design- 
ed to show the original of many of our present conjunctive 
forms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine tho 
propriety of using them, by tracing the words in question to their 
proper origin and ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be 
more particular on this subject, and therefore we shall add a few 
observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present 
tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signification 
This is ellected by varying the terminations of the second and 
third ]>ersons singular of the indicative ; as will be evident from 
the following examples : " If thou prosper, thou shouldst be 
thankful */' " Unless he study more closely, he will never be 
l<<arned." Some writers however, wonld express these senti- 
ments without those variations; ** If thou prosperestf*' &c. "Un- 
less he studies,^^ &.c. : and as there is great diversity of practice 
in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few remarks, to 
assist them in distinguishing the right application of these diflftir- 
ent forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that 
the changes of termination are necessary, when these two cir- 
cumstances concur: 1st, When the subject is of a dubiotis and 
contingent nature ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to 
future time. In tho following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : ^' If thou injure another, thou 
wilt hurt thyself ;'* " lie has a hard heart ; and if he continue 
impenitent, he must suffer;" "He will maintain his principles, 
though he lose his estate ;" " Whether he succeed or not, his in- 
tention is laudable ;" " If he he not prosperous, he will not rc» 
pine;" " If a man smite his servant, and he rfiV," &,c. Exod. xxl 
20. In all these examples, the things signified by the verbs are 
uncertain, and refer to future time. Ihit in the instances which 
follow, future time is not referred to ; and therefore a different con- 
struction takes place ; " If thou livesi virtuously, thou art happy ;" 
*^ Unless he nuans what he says, he is doubly faithless ;*' ** If he 
allows the excellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;** 
"Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has deceived us;** 
** Whether virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any 
dispute;" *' If thou believe st with all thy heart, thou mayst,"&'c. 
•^cts viii. 37. — There aro many sentences, introduced by con- 
junctions, in which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : 
as, " Though he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in 
virtue.** " I have no doubt of his principles : but if be ^ittve9 
the truth« of religion, he does not act aocordiug to theta* 

M2 



Tift;! ]»'M1; !1m» rrrrnmfinnces of roiUinj^enry and futurity «ne 
lUM-fssrirv, Rs i«'*;is ol'ilic propriety ot' nltrring llifi trrniiiiaiions, 
will ho «»vi«lviu, In iiisp<*(Uiiig tlni tollo\viii*r exntiij)l(\*<; whirh 
slmw tiiat iIk'ic an; insiaiicos in wliieli iiniiher of the circiim- 
Ftaiirt'S uloup iinphes the other. In the three examj)Ies follow- 
ing, continijenry is fienoted, hut not futurity. " If he ikiitks as 
he s)»oak8, he may safely l>e trusted.'' ** If he is now di'^msed to 
t, I will perform the operation." ** lie acts upr'tghtly, unless he 
dicch^es me." In the folio winf( sentences, futurity is signified, 
hut not fconiingenpy. "As soon as the sun sets, it will he 
cooler." "As the autumn advances, thocse birds will gradually 
emigrate." 

It appears, from tlie tenor of the examples adduced, that the 
rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that in ca^es 
wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it is not [»ropor 
to turn the verb from its signification of present lime, nor to vary 
•t.s form or termination. The verb would ihen be in the indica- 
tive mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. — If thewe 
rules, which seem to form the true disrifjction between the siib- 
juni'tive and the indicative moods in this tense, were adopted 
and established in practice, we shouid have, on thi--^ point, a prin- 
ciple of decision simple and precise, and readily applicable to 
every case that might occur. — It will, doubtless, sometimes ha|>- 
pen, thai, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, 
a strict adherence to gnMnmatical rules, woidd render the hui- 
ptinge stiff and formal : but when cases of this sort occur, it is 
better to give the expression a diOerent turn, than to violarn 
grammar for the sake of case, or even of elegance. See Rxdt 14. 

5 On the formof theftuxilinriesinthe compound teneenof the 
subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few observations. 
Some writers express tlujmselves in the f)erfect tense as follows: 
" If thou /mre determined, wo must submit:" "Unless he hurt 
corisoMted^ the writing will be void :" but we believe that few 
authors of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proj^ci 
form seems to be, " If tlioii hast <letermined ; unless he has con- 
sented," &LC. conformably to what we jrenerallv meet with in lise 
Bible : " 1 havesurnamcd thee, though ihou hast not known me.'* 
Isaiah xlv. 4, ,5. " What is the ho}>e of the hypocrite, though he 
hath gained," &:c. Job xxvii. 8. See also jJcts xxviii. 4. 

U In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with 
such expressions as these ; " if thou had applied thyself diligent- 
ly, thou wouldst have reaped the advantage ;" " Unless thou shnti 
speak the whole truth, we cannot determine;" "If thou u^i// un- 
deitako the business, there is little doubt of success." This mode 
of expressing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted hy 
the general practice of correct writers. They should be hadst, 

sAaU, and unit.' and we find them used in this form, in the sacretl 

Styripturea. 

'It'thoa Fi^dH know 11,'' &c» liU^e x\x.. 47. *^\t xXiovvMiWlVvfe^w 
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hero," &c. Johji xl. 21. •* If thou lfl7^ thon rnn«t innke inc 
'*,lcan,''' Mtttf. viii. 2. kSuc also, 2 Sn}u. ii. 27. Jl/rf/ xvii. 4. 

7 The secoinl person singular of the; intjx'rfort touse in tlie 
subjunctive mood, is also very frequently variocl in its lorininn- 
liun : as, "If thon loved him truly, thou wouldst ot)ry him;" 
"Though thou did conform, tiiou hast jjaiued nothing by it." 
Thitj variation, liowevor, r.p|>«»nrs to be imj)ropor. Our present 
version of the Srripturns, which we again rcfj-r to, as a j^ooH 
grammatical authority in points of thin nature, decitlcs against 
it. "If thou kneioesl the gift," &r. Jofni iv. 10. ** If thou didsi 
receive it, why dost thou glory ?" &;c. ] Cor. iv. 7. See aluo 
Dan. V. 22. IJut it is proper to remark, that the form of tho 
verb lo fee, when used subjunctively in the iinpcrfeet tense, is in- 
<!ee<l very considerably and properly varied from that whicli it 
has in the imperfect of the indicative iTiood : as the learner will 
pi»rccive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

8 It may not be Fuperfluous, also to observe, that the rxuX" 
ilraries of the potential jnofid, when applieii to ilie uuhjunctive, 
do not cliange tlie lerifiination of the secoiul j)crson singular. 
We properly say, " If thou maijst or canst go ;" " Though thou 
viightst live*," **Uidess thou coiddst read;" "If tliou tcouldst 
learn ;" and not " If thou wmy or can go," &c. It is sulTicient, 
on this point, to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; 
** If thou shouldst go 'y^ Johnson. *' If thou mnysty mip^htst^ or 
couldsl love ;" Lowih, Some authors think, that when thai ex- 
presses the motive or end, the termination of these auxiliariea 
flmnld be varied: as, ** I advise thee, f/f«/f thou miiy beware;" 
** Ife checked thee, /Aa/ thou should not presmiic :" but there 
iloes not apj»ear to bo any ground for this exception. If tho 
expression of ** condition, doubt, contingency," &,c. does not 
warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, why should 
ifiey have it, when a motive or end is expressed ? The translators 
of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction 
contended ibr. "Thou buildest the wall, that thou vwyst be 
their king," JVth, vi. G. " There is forgiveness with thee, that 
tliou mayst be feared." Psilm cxxx. 4. 

From the ]M'eceding observations under this rule, it appears, 
that with respect to what is termed the present tense of any 
verb, when the circumstances of contingency and futurity concur, 
il is proper tOA'arythe terminations of the second and third 
( crsons singular ; that without the concurrence of those circum- 
btance.^, the terminations shotdd not be altered; and that the 
verb and the auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the aux- 
iliaries of the first future, nndergo no alterations whatever: 
except the imperfect of the verb to be, which, in cases denoting 
contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular number. 
See paprt 64. The jsTote, . 

After j)erusing what has been advanced on this subject, it will 
)je natural for the student to inquire, what is the extent of the 
subjunctive mood ? Some grammariang think it extends only^ 
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•to wiiat \s called the present tense of verlis generally, under the 
circumetanccBofcontingenry and futurity ; and to the imperfect 
tense of the verb to be, when ir denotes contingencyi &c.: he 
canse in these tenses only, tiie form of the verb admits of varia« 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which con- 
stitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of other 
grnmmarians, (in which o)>inion we concur,) that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the three past, and the 
two future tenses, are in tlie subjunctive mood, when they de- 
note contingency or uncertainty, though they have not any 
change of termination ; and that, when contingency is not 
sigiiitied, the verb, through all these five tenses, belongs to tiie 
indicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. They 
think, that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood, 
have no reference to change of termination, but that they refer 
merely to the manner of the l>eing, action, or passion, signified 
by the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood may as properly 
exist without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, 
wJiich has no terminations different from those of the indicative. 
The decision of this point may not, by some granjmariafis, be 
thought of much consequence. But the rules which ascertain 
tlie propriety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, will certainly be deemed important. These rules may be 
well observed, ivithoiit a uniformity of sentiment respecting the 
nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks . 
on the subjects see pages .'SG, 51) — Gl, 72 — 74, 77 — 78 * 

i) Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belong- 
ing to them, either expressed or understood: as, 

1st, Though, — yet, neverthtless : as, " 7Viotig"/i he was rich,^el 
for our sakes he became poor." '' Though powerful, he wai 
meek.'* 
2<J, Whether — or: as, " Whether he will go or not, I cannot tell" 
3d, Either — or: as, ** I will either send it, or bring it myself." 
4th, JVeither — nor : as, ***Vci//icr he nor I am able to compass ii." 

* We have stated, for the sttirient's information, the different opinions of 
grammarians, respecting the English Subjunctive Mood : fVr«f, that which sup 
poses there is no such mood in our language ; Secondly, that which extends 
It no farther than the variations of the ved) extend ; Thirdly, that which wt 
have adopted, and explamcd at large: and which, in general, corresponds with 
the views of the most approved writers on English Gramm&r. We may add a 
Fourth opinion; which appears to possess, at least, much plausibility. Th:f 
opini'Hi admits tlie arrangen)ent we have given, with one variation, namely, 
diat of assigning to the n/st tense of the subjunctive, two fonns: 1st, that 
which simply denotes contingency : as, " If he desires it, I will perform tlie 
operation :** that is, *^ If he now desires it ;" 2dly, that which denotes both con- 
tingency and futurity ; as, " If he desire it, I will perform the operation ;*' that 
is, " If he should hereafter desire it" This last theory of the subjunctive mood, 
claims the merit of reudt^ring the whole system of'^the moods consistent and 
nj^ular; of being more conformable than any other, to the definition of the 
gabjunctlve; ana of not referring to the mdicative itvood forms of expres&ioD, 
u'hich ill accord with its simplicity aikd nalure. ^«Vv«t^% i2ba» i^»Rx>rj V^^tfAI 
Mgtiict exam'nsLticn. 
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5rh, Jl$ — 09 : expressing a comparison bf equality : as, •*Slie 
i:^ as Rininble as lier sister ; and as iniiQh respected." 

<)fh, JJsso : expressing a comparison of equality : as, **A 
tlir stars, so shall iliv seed he." 

7ili, Jis — so : expressing a comparison of quality : as, "As the 
o:ifi dietli, so dietli the other.'* **.45 he reads, they read." 

8ili, So — <m; with a verb expressing a comparison of quality : 
as, ** To see thy plory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary/- 

9ih, iSo — as: with a negative and an adjective expressing a 
comparison of quantity : as, " I'ompcy was uot^o great a geneial 
as Ci^sar, nor so great a man." 

lOih, So — that: expressing a consequence: as, " He was so 
fatigued, thai he could scarcely move." 

The conjnnctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly 
equal propriety. "The king, whose character was not sufficiently 
vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the measure." In this sen- 
tence, or would perhaps have been better: but, in general, ttor 
scfMis to repeat the negation in the former part of the sentence, 
and theref)i*e gives more emphasis to the expression. 

10 OouJMnrtions art) often impro]»erly used, both singly and *.n 
pairs. The ftjilowing are examples of this impropriety. "The 
relations are so unrcrtain, as that they require a great deal of 
examination:" it should be, " /AiMhey require," ^c. '* There 
was no num so sanguine, who did not a])prchcnd some ill conse- 
quences:" it ought to be, "so sanguine as not to apprehend," 
&i.r.. ; or, " no man, how sanguine soever, who did not," &c. 
*'To trust in him is no more l)ut to acknowledge his power." 
"This is no other but the gate of paradise." In both these 
iustigices, 6i(/ should be than, "We should sufliciently weijjh 
the objects c»f our hope ; whether they are such as we nmy rea- 
sonably expect from them what they propose," &c. It ought 
tn be, ^^that we may reasonably," &:c. "The duke had not 
l«'lmved with that hiyalty as he ought to have done;" "u'lVA 
which he ought." "In the onler as thoy lie in bis preface:" it 
nhoidd be, "in order as they lie;" or, "in the order in which they ^ 
lie." "Such sharp replies that cost him his life;" "a5 cost 
him " &-C. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now com- 
monly painted ;" ^^ such a scarecrow," &c. "1 wish J could do 
that justice to his memory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; " do 
«ac/i justice as to oblige," &.c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with the 
ronjtinciive form of a verb Ifere there no difiereuce, thera 
would be no choice." 

A doidile conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sen- 
tence, is sometimes made use of: as, ^^had he done this, he had 
escaped :" " Had the limitations on the prerogative V\<ft^\\^\w\\v^ 
time, quite fixed and certain, bis \v\\civ^Y\l^ bad \\vAsS.vi,\\\\\\x'e>{,vvx\ 
ag Fnrrodj tlie boundaries of tVie coaa*V\IuvV>\\.^' 'XV'^ ^^^wV^^^^^*^ ^^ 
ibe common form would have read l\\u»^'. *'\^ vV'c Xwvn^^^-^^^^^ 
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the prerogative bad beeiii &c. his integrity would have made 
him regard," &c. 

The particle cf», when it is connected with the pronoun sucJi, 
hax the Ibrce of a relative pronoun : as, *' Let 8nch as presume 
to advise others, look well to their own. conduct ;** which is 
equivalent to, *' Let them who ])resume," &c. But when used 
i/y itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, oi 
}ierhaps as an adverb. See the Kkv. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar style, 
equivalent to notioithslanding. The words for all that^ seem to 
be too low. "The word wus in the mouth of every one, but, for 
all that, the subject may still be a secret.*' 

In regard thai is solemn and antiquate<l ; because would do 
much better in the following sentence. " It cannot be other- 
wise, in regard that tlie Frencli proso<ly differs from that of every 
other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than. **It admitted 
of no effectual cure other than amputation." Except is also to 
be preferred to alt but, " They were happy all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is improperly 
omitted ; *• Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine a to ho]»e." 
*' I must, however, be so just a to own." 

The conjunction ihat is often j)roperly omitted, and under- 
itood ; as, " ] beg you would come to me ;" ** See thou do it not ;" 
instead of "that you would,'* "that thou do." But in the fol- 
lowing and many similar plirases, this conjunction were much 
better inserted: "Yet It is reason the memory of their virtues 
remain to posterity.** It should be, "yet it is just that the me- 
mory," &c, 

RULE XX. 

When Ihc qualities of ditrcrcnt things are compared, the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunctioi> 
than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is governed by the 
verb or the preposition, expre».ed or understood: as, '' Thou 
art wiser than f ;" that is, " .han 1 am." " They loved him 
more than me ;" i. e. *' more than they loved me." " The 
sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but itmch better by 
Solomon than him ;" that is, " than by him."* 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preced- 
ing as well as in some other forms, may be discovered, by sup- 
plying the words that are not expressed ; which will be evident 
from the following instances of erroneous construction. ^Ile 
ran read better than :ne.*' " He is as good as her." "Whe- 
ther I be present or no.*' " Who did this ? Me.'* By supplying 
iha worfh understood in each of these phrases, their improprietjr 



miJ /^oyerning rule will appear: as, "Better than 1 can read;' 
*/Am jrao^ i US she is ;*' " Present or r.ot VYe&p.iW. -J' ''*• \ d\vk \\," 

* Afr iho Tenth, or any »ubsequeut cd\V\u«, u[ x\\e K^j ^va^ft iix. 'Wv^^NaNj^ 
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1 By not attending to this rule, many errors hare been corn* 
mitted : a number of wiiich is subjoined, as a further caution 
and direction to tlie learner. ** Thou art a much greater loser 
man me by his death." ** She suffers hourly more than me." 
** We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were 
obliged to the same proportion more than us." ** King Charles, 
and more than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at li- 
berty to form new schemes." " The drift of all his sermons was, 
to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than 
him, and whose shoes he was not worthy to bear." *• It was not 
the work of so eminent an author, as him to whom it was first 
imputed." " A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a 
fooVs wrath is heavier than them both." '* If the king give Urt 
leave, we may perform the ofHce as well as them that do." lu 
these passages it ought to bo, ** /, ice, Ac, they, respectively." 

When the relative who immediately follows than, it secm^ to 
form an exception to theSOth rule ; for in that connexion, the re- 
lative must be in the objective case ; as, " Alfred, than whoiUy a 
greater king never reigned," &c. " Beelzebub, than whom, Satan 
excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is remarkable that in sucfi 
instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would be in the 
nominative case ; as, "A greater king never reigned than he ;" 
ihot is, *^ihan he was,^ ** Beelzebub, than /le," &c. ; that i?, 
*• than he «a<." The phrase than whom, is, however, avoided by 
the best modern writers. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, ur omission of some words, 
is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, " He was a learn- 
ed man, he was a wise man, and he was a good man," we 
make use of the ellipsis, and say, " He was a learned, v,'ise. 
and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, they 
must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are apt to love 
who love us," the word them should be supplied. " A beau- 
tiful field and trees," is not proper language. It should be, 
" Beautiful fields and trees ;" or, " A beautiful field and 
fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; 
some examples of which may be seen under the different parts 
of speech. 

1 The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; ** A man, woman, 
and child :" that is, ** a man, a woman, and a child." ** A house 
and garden ;" that is, ** a house and a garden." ** TVv^ «Na.^ ''sccv^ 
moon ;" that is, ," the sun and l\\e mwou?' ^''^V^ ^»^i wxWw^ *; 
that MBp'^thedAy and the hour '* la tsW ia»«\Tk«x^\iK«^%'«^'^ ^ 
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ticlobcin^ once cxprcaswli t!ic ro|)ciition of it becomes unneces- 
sary. There is, however, an exreption to ihis obsorvaiion, wh^ii 
soin«^ peeuhar emphasis reipiireu a repetition ; us in the Ibllowing 
sentence. *^Not only the year, but tiie day and the liour." Jn 
thid case, the ellipsis of the last article would be improper. 
When a different form of the article is recpiisite, the article is 
nl.so pro[)erly repeated : a?, "a house and an orchard ;" ins^tead 
of, ** a house and orchard." 

2 The 7ioun is frequently omitted in the following manner. 
**The laws of God unchnan ;" that is, ^' the laws of God and the 
laws of man.** In some very emphatical expressions, the ellipKio 
ehould not be used: as, '^Christ the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God ;** which is more emphatical than, ** Chri&r tho 
jM)wer and wisdom of God." 

3 TheeHi|>sis of the adjective is used in the following manner. 
"A delij^htful garden and orchard ;" that is, ** a delightful gar- 
den and a delightful orchard ;" ** A hltle man and woman ;** that 
is, *' A little man and a little woman." In such elliptical rxpros- 
eions as these, the adjective ought to have exactly the saiue sig- 
niiicatJon, and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter 
substantive us to the former ; otherwise th ellipsis should not 
be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of dif- 
ferent numbers: as, ** A magnificent house and gardens." ]u 
this case it is better to use another adjective ; as, "A magniiicent 
house and fine gardens." 

4 The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun. ** I love and 
fear him;" that is, " I love him, and 1 fear him." '• My house 
and lands ;" that is, ^' my house and my lands." In these in- 
stances the ellipsis may take ])lace with propriety ; but if wo 
would be more express and emphatical, it must not be us^d : as, 
** His friends and his foes ;'* " My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronotm 
is usually omitted : as, "This is the man they love ;" instead of, 
" This is the man ichom they love." " These are the goods they 
bought ;" for, "These are the goods which they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is nuieh better to have the relative 
pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, *' The posture in 
which I lay," than, " In the posture I lay :" ** The horse on 
which I rode, fell down;" than "The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence 
together, and, to prevent obscurity and contusion, should answer 
to each othi r with great exactness. "We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen." Here the eHi|>sis is mani- 
festly improper, and ought to be supplied : as, " We speak tl.ut 
which we do know, and testify that which we have seen." 

5 The ellipsis ©f the verb is used in the following instances. 
** The man was old and crafty;" that is, "The man was old, and 

lAe wau was crafty.^* ** She was yo\m§, ai\A\ift«LWuCul,aud goodf* 
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«• Thou art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, nnd na- 
ked." If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last sentence, thou 
art ought to be repeated before each of tiie adjectives. 

If, iu such enumeration, we choose to point out one property 
above the rest, that property must be placed lust, and the ellip- 
sis supplied : as, ** She is young and beautiful, and she is good.*' 

'* I went to see and hear him ;" that is, ** I went to see and I 
went to hear him." In this instance there is not only an clli[)sis 
of the governing verb Itvenit but likewise of the sign of the in 
finitive mood, which is governed by it. 

/>o, did, have, had, ahaU, wUl, may, mighty and the rest of the 
auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are n'equently used alone, to 
epare the repetition of the verb: as, ** He regards his word, but 
thou dost not :" i. e. " dost not regard it." ** We succeeded, bu 
fhcy did not ;" ** did not succeed." ** I have learned my task, but 
thou hast not ;" ** hast not learned." ** They must, and they siiall 
be punished ;" that is, '* They must be punished." See the Key. 

6 The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following manner. 
** He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, " He spoke wisely, and 
he acted wisely." ** Thrice I went and offered my service ;" that 
is, "Thrice I went, and thrice 1 offered my service." 

7 The eUipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, is seen 
iu the following instances: " He went into the abbeys, halls, and 
public buildings;^' that is, **he went into the abbeys, he went 
iDto the balls, and he went into the public buildings." *' He also 
went through all the streets and lanes of the city ;" that is, 
"Through all the streets, and through all the lanes," &.c. *• He 
spoke to every man and woman there," that is, " to every num 
and to every woman." "This day, next month, last year;'* 
that is, " on this day, in the next month, in the last year ;" '*The 
Lord do that which aeemeth him good ;" that is, " which seeiu. 
eth to him." 

• 8 The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows: "They confess 
the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their Creator ;" i. e. 
'^the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and love of," &^c. 
"Though I love him, I do not flatter him," that is, "Though I 
love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

9 The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common ; it, how- 
ever, is sometimes used : as, ^* Oh ! pity and shame !" that is, 
•* Oh pity! Oh shame I" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the English 
language, numerous examples of it might be given ; but only a 
few more can be iftmitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable one : 
**He will often argue, that if this part of our trade were well 
eultivated, we should gain from one nation ; and if another 
firom another ;" that is, " He will often argue, that if this ^^^xv<5s^ 
our trade were well cultivated, we «\vo\j\S ^"aJvcv ^^cv^vev ^w^ '^^^'^'^ 

gain (torn ^aQthf^t^ation.^ 
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Tlic following instances, though short, contain much of the el- 
lipsis : " Wo is me ;" i. e. ** wo is to me." "To let blood ;*' i. e. 
«*to let out blood." "To let down;" i. e. "to let it fall or 
slide down." " To walk a mile ;" i. e. " to walk through the 
space of a mile." " To sleep all night ;" i. e. " To sleep through 
all the night." " To go a fisliing ;" " To go a hunting :" i. e. " to 
go on a fisliing voyage or business ;" " to go on a hunting party.^ 
"I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. " at two of the clock." "By seat 
by land, on shore:" i. e. " By the sea, by the land, on the shore.'* 

10 The examples that follow are produced to show the im« 
propriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. " The land was 
always possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted with the 
command ;" it should be, " those persons intrusted ;" or, " those 
who were intrusted." "If he had read further, he would have 
found several of his objections might have been spared :" that isi 
" ho would have found that several of his objections," &c. 
'* There is nothing men are mo^e deficient in, than knowing 
their own characters." It ought to be, " nothing in which men ;" 
and, "than in knowing." *' I scarcely know any part of nar 
tural philosophy would yield more variety and use ;" it should 
be, " which would yield," &c. " In the temper of mind he was 
then ;" i. e. " in which he then was." " The little satisfaction and 
consistency, to be found in most of the systems of divinity I have 
met with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of the 
Scriptures :" it ought to be, " which are to be found," and ^^ which 
I have met with." " He desired they might go to the altar to- 
gether, and jointly return their thanks to whom only they were 
due ;" i. e. " to him to whom," &c. 

RULE XXIL 
All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent construction, throughout, 
should be carefully preserved. The following sentence i^ 
therefore inaccurate : " He was more beloved, bul; not so 
much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, *' He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired." 

The first example uijder this rule, presents a most irregular 
construction, namely, " He was more beloved ow Cinthio." The 
words more and so much, are very improperly stated as having 
the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is not ne- 
cessary to suf>ply the latter elli])sis ; because it cannot lead to 
any discordant or improper construction, ami the supply would 
ofion be harsh or iiielegani. See p. J 41. 

As the 2Qd Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, 

at the first view, a))pear lo be too general to be useful. But by 

ran«ring under it a number of sentences peculiarly constructed, 

ne iihaJ] perceive, tJiat it is calculated to ascertain the true granfi- 

mntJcul construction of many modes o? ex^^^^^v^^^ which uone 

dfihe jmrticulu'r ruleis can 8uffickt\l\>' ex\A»:v\\ 
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" This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, i?, 
or shall be published." It ought to be, *' that has been, or sliaJl 
be published." ** He was guided by interests always difforeiit, 
sometimes contrary to, those of the community ;" **diflereiit 
from ;" or, " always different from those of the comrauniry, and 
sometimes contrary to them." "Will it be urged that th»;se 
books are as old, or even older than tradition ?" The words, "as 
old," and " older," cannot have a common regimen ; it t^hould 
be ** as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few tulriits 
to which, most men are not born, or at least may not acquire ;'' 
• or which, at least they may not acquire." ** The court of chan- 
cery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of the jconinion 
law." In this construction, the first verb is said, "to mitigate 
the teeth of the common law," which is an evident solecism. 
" Mitigates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would 
have been grammatical. 

" They presentljrgrow into good humour, and good language 
towards the crown;" "grow into good language," is very im- 
proper. " There is never wanting a set of evil instruments, wiio 
either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are always 
ready," &c. We say proj)erly, "A man acts out of mad zeal," 
or, "out of private hatred;" but we cannot say, if we would 
speak English, "he ads out of filthy lucre." "To double her 
kmdness and caresses of me ;" the word "kindness" re(|uires to 
be followed by either to ovfar, and cannot be construed with the 
preposition of, "Never was man so teased, or sufllered half the 
uneasiness, as I have done this evening:" the first and titini 
clauses, viz. " Never was man so teased, as I have done this 
evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word thai must be substituted for 
as; "Or suffered half the uneasiness that I have done;" or 
else, " half so much uneasiness as I have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverhs, 
and those such as are hardly consistent with one another: " Ihw 
much soever tJie reformation of this degenerate age is almost nt' 
terly to be despaired of, we nmy yet have a more cotijfortahie 
prospect of future times." The sentence would e more correct 
in the following form : " Though the reformatio, -of this degene- 
rate age is nearly to be despaired of." &c. 

"Oh ! shut not up my «oul with the sinners, nor my life with 
the blood-thirsty; in whose hands is wickedness, and M'aV rijzht- 
hand is full of gifls." As the passage, introduced by the copula- 
live conjunction and^ was not intended as a continuation of tiie 
principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the de- 
pendent part, the relative whxise should have been used instead 
of the possessive their; viz. " and whose right-hand is full of gifts." 

" Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither ha-^t *?av\«^\v*\ '\\\\v» 
the heart of man, the things wh\c\\ Goi\\vyvv\\ ^kx^v^'^^'^ "^^^"^ ^\\^i.^^x 
that love him.'' There secnis to \\ia «Ln \\wv^ov\\^x^5 *w vy\>s. w 
ttatice, in wluch the same uoun Bervea m^ vVomVN^^^^V^'^'^'^'^^^ 
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forming at the same time the offices both of the nominatira and 
ohjpctive cases. " NeiiUerhcUh it entered into the heart of maiii 
to cnncervo the things," tfcc. woiiM have licen regular. 

" \Vf* Jinve the power of retniuing, altering, and compoundin|^, 
thnso iina<r<^s which we have once received, uito all the varieties 
or]»irriire and vi?ioii." It is very ()roper to say, *' altering and 
cnriipoundini; those images wJijlI. we have once received, into 
hII the varieties f>f picture and vision ;" but we can with no pro- 
j)n«'ry say, ** retaining them into nil the varieties ;" and yet, ac- 
cording^ to the manner in which the words are ranged, this con- 
struction is unavoidable : for *' retaining, altering, and com- 
poiuiding," are participles, each of which equally refers to, and 
governs* the subsequent noun, those xma^ts ; and that noun 
njrain is necessarily connected with the following preposition, 
into. The construction might easily have been rectified, by dis- 
joininnr the participle retaining from the other two participles, in 
this way : " VVe have the power of retaining.those images which 
we have once received, and of altering and compounding them 
into all the varieti«s of jiicture and vision ;" or, perhaps, better 
thus: ** We have the power of retaining, altering, and compound- 
ing those ima^'es which we have once received, and of forming 
tiieni into all the varieties of picture and vision.*' 

INTKRJKCTION. ' 

For the syntax of the Intefjection, see Rule v. Note U, page 
106, and Note 9, of Rule xxi. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING, 

As we have finished the explanation of the different parts of 
speech, and the rules for forming then) into sentences, it is now 
proper to give some examples of the manner in which the learn- 
ers shonlrl be exercised, in order to prove their knowledge, and 
to render it familiar to them. This is culled parsing. The na- 
ture of the subject, as well as the adaptation of it to learners, 
requires that it should be divi<led into two parts ; viz. parsing, at 
it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it respects both 
etymology and syntax.* 

SECTION I. Specimens of Etymological Parsing 

** Virtue ennobles us." 
Virtue is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
{Decline the noun.) Ennobles is a regular verb active, indicative 
niood, present tense, and the thkd person singular. {Repeat the 
present tenscy the imperfect tense, and the perfect participle^) Us 
is a ))orsonal pronoun, of the first person plural, and in tlie 
ohjeciive case. (Decline it.) 

* Sea the ** Gtmenil Directions for using the English Exercises," prefixed It 
i^'fi/"f'AM and every subfieqixem edition of ihat booV. 
/'/Tjc learner siwuld occasionally repeat a\l Ire moods and \sMMQ£^Ocdt'H«^ 
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•• Goodness will be rewarded," 
Goodness is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, tbo 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
{Decline it.) Will be rewardtd is a regular verb, in the passive 
voice, the indicative mood, the llrst future tense, and the third 
person singular,^ (RepeeU ike present tense^ the impcrfeH tenser and 
Uie perfect participle,) 

" Strive to improve." 
Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative mood, and 
of the second person singular. (Repeat the present tense, 8fc.) 
To improve is a regular verb neuter, and in the infinitive mood. 
Repeat the present tense, fyc) 

"Tinie flies, O ! how swiftly." 

7Vm«is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. {De- 
cline the novn,) Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. {Repeat the 
present tcnscp fyc) O ! is an interjection. Hoxo and swiftly are 
Bd verbs. 

"Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

Gratitude is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
ihird person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
{Decline it,) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicaiive mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular. {Repeat iht present 
tense, fyc.) A is the indefinite article. DclightfuL is an adjective 
in the |>ositive state. {Repeat the degrees of comparison.) Emo- 
tion is a common substantive of the neuter gender, the third ]>er- 
6on, the singular number, and in the nominative case. {Decline it,) 

"Th'jy who forgive,act nobly." 
They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the ])lural 
number, and in the nominative case. {Decline it.) Who is a 
relative pronoun, and the nominative case. {Decline it.) For<^ve 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural. {Repeat the present tense, fyc.) Act is a 
regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person plural. (i2c;?crtf, fyc.) JVb6/y is an adverb of quaUty. (i^e-. 
peat the degrees of comparison.) 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 
By is a preposition, lAving is the present partici})le of the 
regular neuter verb '* to live." (Repeat the participles.) Tempe- 
rately is a.n adverb of quality. Our is au aujective pronoun ot 
the possessive kind. (Decline it.) Health is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it.) Is promoted is a regular rezb 
passive, indicative mood, present tense, and the third pircoo 
singular. (Repeat, fyc.) 

" We should be kind to them, who are unkind to vvi." 
M'e is a persuual pronoun, of v\\ft fvc^X v^ix«,^w^ >^NVi >^>^v^v.nsxsn^ 

1\^ 
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irrerriiiar verb neuter, in the potential mood, the imperfect t^im» 
ami ilic lirpt |>erson phirnl. f Repent the present tense, fyc) Kmd 
is an .'nljective, in the positive stale. (Repent the degrees qfcJ^" 
pfsrison.) To is a [^reposition. Them is a personal pronoun, of 
tito third person, the plural numher, and in the objective case. 
{Decline it.) Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it.) JIre is an irregular verb neuter, indicatiye 
mood, present tense, and the third ]>erson plural. {Repeat, $fe.) 
Unkind is an adjective in the positive state. (Repecit the degrees 
vf iompnrison,) 7V> is a preposition. Us is a personal pronoun, 
of the first person, the plural number, and in the objective com 
Decline ilJ) 

SECTION II. Specimens of Syntactical Parsing. 

** Vice produces misery.*' 
Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. Pro* 
duces is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the tiiird |)erson singular, agreeing with its nominative "tncc," 
according to Rule i. which says ; (here repeat the rule,) Misery 
is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, 
the singular number, and the objective case, governed by the 
active verb " produces," according to Rule xi. which says, &.c. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
Peace is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender, person, 
nmnher, and case.) And is a copulative conjunction. Joy is a 
common substantive. (Repeat the person, numher, and ca^e.) Are 
is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural, agreeing with the nominative case 
" peace and joy,'* according to Rule ii. which sj^ys ; (hererepeai 
the rule.) Virlue^s is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
the substantive " crown," agreeably to Rule x. which says, &c. 
Crown is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case, agree. 
ably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 
jriitdom is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender, person, 
number^ and case. Or is a disjunctive conjunction. Folly is a 
common substantive. (Repeat the person, numher, and case,) 
Governs is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
and tlie third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case^ 
** wisdom" or ** folly," according to rule in. which says, &a 
Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person, plural number, and 
in tije objective case, governed by the active verb " governs,"* 
agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 
Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, agree- 
y/7^ with Its substantive " heart," according to Note 2 under rulx 
r//A ir/i/ch says; Szc. Heart is a commoti eu\»tautive. (He* 
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peat the gtndtr,y person^ numhery and case,) Knows is an irregular 
verb active, indicative mood, present tense, t|jird person singu- 
lar, agreeing with its nominative case "heart,^* according to 
RULE I. which says, &c. Its is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person singular, and of the neuter gender, to agree with its sub- 
stantive 'Mieart," according to rule \b. which says, &c. it is in 
the possessive case, governed by the noun '^ sorrows,'' according 
to RULE.X. which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substantive, 
of the third person, the plural number, and the objective case, 
governed by the active verb '* knows,*' according to Rule xi. 
which says, &c. 

** The man is happy who lives wisely." 
The is the definite article. Man is a common substantive. 
{Repeat the person,numher, and case.) Is is an irregular verb neu- 
ter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third person si^dgular, 
agreeing with the nominative case ^ man," according to Rule i. 
which says, &c. Happy is an adjective in the positive state. 
fi''ho is a relative pronoun, which has for its antecedent, *' man," 
with which it agrees in gender and number, according to Rule 

V. which says, &c. lAves is a regular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing with its no- 
minative " who," according to Rule vi. which says, &c. Wisely is 
an adverb of quality, placed afler the verb, according to Rule xv. 

** Who preserves us ?" 
Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and in 
the nominative case singular. The word to which it relates, (its 
subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun containing the answer t( 
the question ; agreeably to a note under Rule vi. Preserves is t ^ 
regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, third person 
singular, agreeing with its nominative ** who," according to Rule 

VI. which says, £c. Us is a personal pronoun. (Repeat theper^ 
son, number f case, and rule.) 

" Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. Who inhabit 
it? We," 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and re- 
lates to the following words, *' Brother's'* and " mine," agreeably 
10 a note under Rule vi. It is in the possessive case, governed 
by ** house," according to Rule x. which says, &c. House is a 
common substantive, (i2e/7ea< the gender, person, number, and case.) 
Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
* house," according to Rule i. which says, &c. ^hat is an ad 
Jective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. My is an adjective 
pronoun of the possessive kind. Brother*s is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the singular number, and in the posses- 
sive case, governed by ** house" understood, according to Rule 
z. and a note under Rule vi. And is a copulative conjunction. 
Mine, is a personal pronoun, of the firetVfttw«i^>X\^««!k.^jaS»x^>^^w!w- 
her, and in the poasessive case, ac^ot&va^xo ^\\«x^>sbw^^'^^'^?^^: 
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X. and another unJer Rule vi. jrho is a relative pronoun ofths 
inrcrrojrative kind, of tlio plural number, in the nominative case, 
and reiatea to " we" following, at'cordinir to a note under Rul« 
VI. Inhibit IS R regular verb active. {Repeat the mood^ tense^ 
person^ &c.) // is a personal ])ronoun, of the third person, the 
unigular number, and in the objective case, governed by the ac- 
tive verb ** inhabit," according to Rule xi. which says, &c. Jfk 
is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural number, and 
the nominative ca.se to the verb ** inhabit'' understood. The 
words ^ inhabit it** are implied af\er " we,*' agreeably to a note 
under Rule vi. 

** Remember to assist the distressed." 
Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, the ser 
cond ]>erson singular, and agrees with its nominative case " thou'' 
understood. To assist is a regular verb active, in the infini* 
tive moo<l, governed by the preceding verb " remember,'* ac- 
cording to Rule XII. which says, &:c. The is the definite arti- 
cle. Distressed 18 an adjective put substantively. 

" We are not unemployed." 
Wc is a personal pronoun. (Repeat the person^ number, and 
case.) Jfre is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeat the mood., tense^ 
person, &c.) JSTot is an adverb of negation. Unemployed is ao 
adjective in the positive state. The two negatives not and uHy 
form an affirmative, agreeably to Rule xvi. which says, &.c. 

** This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has gratified- tJie 
donor.*' 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. Bouti" 
tif is a common substantive. ( Repeat the person^ number, and 
case.) Has relieved is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
perfect tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
*^ bounty,'* according to Rule I. which says, &c. You is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the second person plural, and in tlie objective 
case. (Repeat the government and rule,) And is a copulative 
conjunction. Us is a personal pronoun, in the objective case. 
You and U5 are put in the same case, according to Rule xviii. 
which says, &c. And is a copulative conjunction. Has grati- 
fied is a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect tense, and 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative " bounty" 
understood. ** Has relieved,^^ and *^ has gratijied" are in the same 
mood and tense, according to Rule xviii. which says, ^c. The 
is the definite article. Donor is a common substantive^ of the 
third person,' the singular number, and the objective case, go- 
verned by the active verb ** has gratified,'* according to Rule xi 
which says, &c. See the Octavo Grammar, on Gender, 

** He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular number, 

masculine gender, and in the nominative case. WtUbe pardoned 

8 a regular ptLss'iVki verb, indical\ve mood, f\tsl fvuure tense, and 

ii^ third jterson £!inguhir, agreeing w\l\\ 'W-a \kc^vo5k\\\i\\N«i '-''Va^ 
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according to Rule t. and composed of the auxiliaries '* will bo," 
■nd the perfect participle ** pardoned." J^ot is a negative adverb. 
Unless IS a disjunctive conjunction. He is a personal pronoun. 
[Repeat the person^ number^ gender , and case.) Repent is a regular 
verb neuter, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense, the third 
person sinffular, and agrees with its notninntive case " he,** ac- 
cording to Rule I. which says, &c. It is in the sul)junctive mood, 
because it implies a future sense, and denotes uncertainty signi- 
fied by the conjunction '* unless,*' agreeably to Rule xix. and 
the notes. 

** Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 
Good works being neglected^ being independent of the rest of 
the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the fifth note of 
Rule I. Devotion is a common substantive, {Repeat the number, 
person, and case,) Is is an irregular verb neuter. {Repeat t?it 
nufod, tense^ person, ifc) False is an adjective in the positive 
state, and belongs to its substantive '* devotion*' understood, 
agreeably to Rule viii. which says, &c. 

"The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and virtuous 
prince.*' 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a common substantive, 
of the masculine gender, the third person, the singular number, 
and in the nominative case. Marciis Aurelius is a proper name 
or substantive, and in the nominative case, because it is put in 
apposition with the substantive *' emperor,'* agreeably to the 
first note of Rule x. Was is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, imperfect tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case " emperor.'* A is the indefinite article. 
Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive '* prince." 
And is a copulative conjunction. Virtuous is an adjective, and 
belongs, &c. Prince h a common substantive, and in tiie nomina- 
tive case, agreeably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 

" To err is human." 
7'o err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case to the 
verb ** is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native case '* to err," agreeably to Note i. under Rule the first. 
Human is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive ^'nature" 
understood, according to Rule viii. which says, &c. 

'-' To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions, m 
scaicely one remove from actually committini^ them." 

To countenance persons who are guiUy of bad acttojiSj is part of 
a sentence, which is the nominative case to the verb " is." Is 
is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing with the aft)rementioned 
part of a sentence, as its nominative case, agreeably to Note i. 
under Rule the first. Scarcely is an adverb. One is a numeral 
adjective agreeing with its substantive '* remove." Remove is 
a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to 
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the fourth note of Rule xi. From is a preposition. ComtntH 
18 the preKent participle of the re^i^ular active verb " to coiinni 
Them is a personal prouuuu, of the third person, the pli 
number, and in the uhjective caue, governed by the partid 
** committing," agreeably to Rule xiv. wliich says, &c. 

** Let ine proceed.*' 
This sentence, according to the statement of granunarianl 
general, is in the imperative mood, of the first person, and 
singuhir mnnber. The sentence may, however, be analyzes 
the following manner. Let is an irregular verb active, in 
im|>erative mood, of the second person, the plural number, i 
agrees with its nominative vivsg "you" un<lerstood : as, " do; 
let.*' Mt is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the singi 
number, and in the objective rase, governed by the active v 
" let," agreeably to Rule xi. which says, &c. Proceed is a re 
lar verb neuter, in the infinitive mooti, governed by the])rcced 
verb "let," according to Rule xii. which says, &c. 

'•Living expensively and liixnriously destroys health, 
living frugally and tfjniperarely, hoallh is preserved." 

Liviug eiptnsivdij and tuxurioush/, is the nominative cas€ 
the verb ** destroys,"* agreeably to Note i. under Rule i. Liv 
frugally aiid temperately^ is a substantive phrase in the object 
case, governed by the preposition *' by," according to Note ii, i 
der Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
the learner, seeui to be sulKcicntly explicit, to enable him 
comprehend the nature of this employment ; and sufficiently 
%'erdified, to qualify him, in other exercises, to point out a 
apply the remaining rules, both principal and subordinate. 



PART IV. 
PROSOn Y, 

Prosody consists of two parts : the former teaches i 
true PRONUNCIATION of words, comprising accent, quj 
TiTY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE ; and the latter, the la 
of versification; 



CHAPTER L 
OF PROJSrUXCIATlOX. 



SECTION I. Of JioctnU 
Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the von 
o/? a certain letter or syllable m a viot^, VXvaX. \\. vwa.^ 
better hoard than the rest, or d\st\ngaisVvedLttoviv\\!«ici'i 
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in the word presume, (lie stress of the voice must be on the 
letter u, and second syllable, sumCt which take the accent 

As words may be formed of a dilferent number of syllables, 
from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have some peculiar 
mark to distinguish words from mere syllables ; otherwise 
speech would be only a continued succession of syllables, with- 
out conveying ideas; for, as words are the marks of ideas, any 
confusion in the marks, must cause the same in the ideft for 
which they stand. It was therefore necessary, that the mind 
should at once perceive what number of syllables belongs to 
each word, in utterance. This might be dune by a perceptible 
pause at the end of each word in speaking, as we foru) a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this would 
make discourse extremely tedious ; and though it might render 
words distinct, would make the meaning of sentences confused. 
Syllables might also be sufliciently distinguished by a certain 
elevation or depression of voice upon one syllable of ea^ih word, 
which was the practice of some nations. But the English tongue 
has, for this purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest 
kind, which is called accent, and which effectually ansv^ers the 
end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, has 
f>ne of them distinguished from the rest in this manner ; and 
some writers assert, that every monosyllable of two or more let- 
ters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal accent 
is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable in a word 
from the rest. The secondary accent is that stress which we 
may occasionally place upon another syllable, besides that which 
has the principal accent; in order to pronounce every part of 
the word more distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously: thus, 
''Complaisant, caravan," and " violin," have frequently an accent 
on the first as well as on the last syllable, though a somewhat 
less forcible one. The same may be obscrveil of "Repartee, re- 
feree, privateer, domineer," &c. J5ut it must be observed, that 
though an accent is allowed on the first syllable of these words, 
it is by no means necessary ; they may all be pronounced with 
one accent, and that on the last syllable, without the least devia* 
tion from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant word in 
a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, the accent al- 
ways dwells with greatest force on that part of the word which, 
from its importance, the hearer lias always tlie greale:?t o<!casion 
to observe: and this is necessarily the root or body of the word,. 
But as harmony of termination frcfjuently attracts the accent 
from the root to the branches of words, go the first and most na- 
tural law of accentuation seems to operate less in fix'wv^ vVvci. 
stress than any otlier. Our own ^kxow \ft\vKvvv«sx\ciXi%>\vA"^^^ 
m'th perfect uniformity, tea\e \\\^ ptmc\\^\A v^W Kil >\\^x«'Cjf^^ ^^ 
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quiet possession of what seems its ia\fvfu1 proi>erty ; but Latin 
and Greek terminations, of which our language is full, assume a 
right of preserving their orignial accent, and suhject almost every 
word they bestow upon us to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great measure 
by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent is general- 
ly on the root ; in words from the learned languages, it is gene- 
rally on the termination ; and if to these we add the di&rent 
acc^t we lay on some words, to distinguish them from others, 
we seem to have the three great principles of accentuation; 
namely, the radical^ the terminational, and the distinctive. The 
radical: as, **Luve, luvely, loveliness;'' the terminational : as, 
^Miarmony, harmonious;'* the distinctive: as, ** Convert, to 
convert." 

Acctni on DissyllahUs. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them accented, 
and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, we sometimec 
lay an equal stress upon two successive syllables: as, **Di>rect, 
s^mo-tunes ;*' but when these words are pronounced alone, they 
have never more than one accent. The word " a-men," is the 
only word which is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the former 
syllable is connnonly accented: as, ^* Childish, kfngdom, actest, 
acted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fafrer, foremost, zealous, fulness, 
meekly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter: as, ** To beseem, 
to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the verb has 
commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on the former 
syllable : as, " To cement, a cement ; to contract, a contract ; to 
presage, a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom have 
their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on the lattei 
syllal)le : as, " Delight, perfume." Those nouns which, in the. 
common order of language, must have preceded the verbs, oflen 
transmit their accent to the verbs they form, and inversely. 
Thus, the noun " water" must have preceded the verb ** to water,** 
as the verb " to corresi)6nd," must have preceded the noun "cor- 
respondent:" and **to pursue" claims priority to "pursilit." So 
that we may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from the rule, it 
is seldom by chance, and generally in those words only where a 
superior law of accent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in ?/, our, ow, ?c, ish, ck, ter^ age, en, el : 
as, " Cranny, labour, wHIow, wallow ;" except " allow, avow, 
endow, below, bestow ;" " battle, banish, cambric, batter, cou* 
rage, fasten, qufet ;" accent the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, *' Canker, butter," have the accent 
or? the former sy liable. 
Dlssjrfi^Jo veirbs, terauuaUn|( m a ^o):^cauu;A%u^ i^xuai^^T^ 
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Comprfse, escape ;*' or havin;r a diplithong in the last syllaltle, 
aft, ** Appease, reveal;" or eiidiiifr in iwo consonants; as, "At- 
tend ;" have tlio accents on the Intter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syllable, 
have commonly iheir accent un the latter syllable ; as, *' Ar*** 
piause ;'* except some words in ain: as, ^'Yfllain, curtain, 



mountam.'' 



Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated in the 
pronunciation, have always the accent on the first syllable : as 
** Lion, not, qufet, h'ar, ruin ;*' except ** create." 

Accent on TrisyUahles. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing a 
syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, *' Loveliness, 
tenderness, contemner, wagoner, physical, benpatter, cummeui- 
ing, commending, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in ous^ al, ton : as, '* arduous, ca|)ital, 
mention," a<*cent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate^ ac/ent the first syllable; 
as, "Countenance, continence, armaaiPDt, Imminent, elegant, pro- 
pagate ;*' unless they are derived from words having the accent 
on the last : as, ** Connivance, acouimtance ;" and unless the 
middle syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, ** Pro- 
mulgate.^ 

Trisyllables ending in y^ b% ** entity, specify, Ifberty, victory, 
siibsidy,** commonly a<'c*'nt the first syllable. 

Trisyllables endii'g in rt or U, accent the first syllable : as, 
•* Legible, theatre;*' except *' Disciple," and some words which 
have a prei>ositioii : a^, ** Example, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in uefe, commonly accent the first syllable 
as, •* Plenitude, habitmie, rectitude." 

Trisyllables ending in ator^ have the accent on the middle 
syllable ; as, " Spectator, creator," &c. : except " orator, senator, 
barrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diphthong, 
as, *' Endeavour;" or a vo#el before two consonants ; as, '*Do 
mestic;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, are 
commonly French : "as^ ** Acquiesce, repartee, magazine;" or 
they are words formed by prefixing one or two syllables to a 
long syllable: as, '^Immature, overcharge." 

•Accent on Polysyllables. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, generally 
follow the accent of the words from which they are derived : 
as, '* arrogating, coutinency, incontinently, commendable, com- 
municable ness." 

Words ending in alor have the accent generall^r on the penul 
timate, or last syllable but one: as, '^EmenddtAx^ ^\^j&£cfex^x^ 
equivocator, prevaricator." . v «k v -^ 

Word$ ending iu k commonly Viuve Mi^ ^wl^i:^ q«^ v»» ^^^ "^^ 
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table: u, ^drriicablo, dcgpicable :" unless the second syllable ba^ 
a vowel before two oon.soiiaHts : as, " Coiiihilstiblc, cundcmnable.** 

Words ending in ton, ous, and ty^ have their accent on the 
antepenultimate, or last syllable but two : as, ** Salvation, vic- 
torious, activity." 

Words which end in ta, to, and cat, have the accent un the 
antepenult: as, "Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despuical." 

The rules respecting accent, arc not advanced as complete of 
infallible: they are merely proposed as useful. Almost every 
rule of every language has its exceptions; and, in English, as id - 
other tongues, much must be learned by example and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on which 
the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, yet we may, 
and do, frequently make the secondary principal, and the prin- 
cipal secondary: thus, ''Caravan, complaisant, violin, repartee, 
referee, privateer, domineer,'* may all have the greater sti ess on 
the first, and the less on the last syllable, without any violent 
offence to the ear: nay, it may be asserted, that the principal 
accent on the first syllable of these words, and none at all on the 
last, tlioush certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or dis- 
cordant; but placing an accent on the second syllable of these 
words would entirely derange them, and produce great harsli- 
ness and dissonance. The same observations may be applied 
to ** demonstration, lamentation, ])rovocation, navigator, propa- 
gator, alligator,'* and every similar word in the language. 

SECTION IJ. Of quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is that tinnc which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the 
vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly joined in pronun- 
ciation with the following letters : as, " Fall, bale, mood, 
house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on tlie consonant; 
which occasions the vowel to be quickly joined to the sue- 
ceeding letter : as, " ant, bonnet, hunger.'* 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it : thus, " Mate" and " N<5te" 
should be pronounced as slowly again as ** M§t" and •'Nof 

Unaccented syllal)1es are generally short : as, ** Admire, bold-^ 
nSss, sinner." But to this rule there are many exceptions: as, 
*• &lsO, exile, gangr(^ne, umpire, foretaste," &c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is oflen more 

or less short, as it ends with a single conspnant, or with more 

tifa/j one: as, **Sddly, rubber: persfst, matchless." 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the syllable 

otajr be protractedf by dwelling upon i\\eB^iu\-^o^«\\ *»,**• C>at'^ 

^^o"', fuWy-J* but when the aeoeut€a\\sotka taQiu^i^««^\\feiE^^ 
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cannot be 'engthencd in the same manner : as, " Bubble, cap- 
tain, tottet ** 

The qua».(ity of vowels has, in some measure, been considered 
under the first part of grammar, which treats of the different 
sounds of the letters; and therefore we shall dismiss tiiis subject 
with a few general rules and observations. 

1st, All vowels under the {>nncipal accent, before the termi* 
nations ta, to, and ton-, preceded by a single consonant, are pro- 
nounced long : as, '^ Regalia, folio, adhesion, explosion, confu- 
sion :** except the vowel t, which in that situation is short : as, 
'* Militia, punctilio, decision, contrition/' The only exceptions 
to this rule seem to be ** Discretion, battalion, gladiator, nation- 
al, and rational.** 

^, Ail vowels that immediately precede the terminations iiy 
and e/jy, are pronounced long: as, "Deity, piety, spontaneity. 
But if one consonant precedes these terminations, every pre* 
ceding accented vowel is short ; except ti, and the a in ^ scarci- 
ty,*' and " rarity ;'* as, ** Polarity, severity, divinity, curiosity ;— 
impunity.** Even u before two consonants contracts itself: as, 
** Curvity, taciturnity,*' &c. 

3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the termina- 
tions ic and tea/, preceded by a single consonant, are pronounced 
«hort ; thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, harmonic,*' have the 
vowel short; while "Tunic, runic, cubic,*' have the accented 
vowel long: and " Fanatical, poetical, levitical, canonical,'* have 
thie vowel short ; but " Cubical, musical,'* &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, with 
the following terminations, is always pronounced short. 

loquy ; as, ohloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

strophe ; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonal; as, diagonal. phony; as, symphony. 

vorous; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. 

ftroits ; as, somniferous. tomy ; as, anatomy. 

JluoziS ; as, superfluous. pathy ; as, antipathy. 

Jluent ; as, meUifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be agreeable 
to the ear; and as quantity, or proportion of time in utterance, 
greatly depends on a due attention'to the accent; it is absolutely 
necessary tor every person who would attain a just and pleasing 
delivery, to be master of that point. iSSee ihta section in the Octavo 
Grammar. 

SECTION III. Of Emphasis. • 

Bx^emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, 

by which we distinguish some word or words on which we 

design to lay particular stress, and to show how Ihey affect 

the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the eav^V«L^'^ xr^s^^ 

m.ist be (lisfiMguiiihed by a pav\AC\x\^t \oi>a ^\. n^>w^^^'^^^ 

Aer by a greater stress. 
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On the riglii manngement of the emphaflis de|»on(l9 the lift^ of 
proiiuiici»ti')n. If no emphasis be }>lace<i on any wonl^, not 
only will discourse he rendered heavy and lifeles.s, hiif the mean- 
ing often left ainbignous. If the emphasis be |)laced wroiij^j we 
shall pervert and eonfound the mt'aning wholly. To give a 
common instance: such a simple question as this, "Do you ride 
to town to-day r" is capable of no fewer than four ilifferent ac- 
eeptatiouRt acconling as the emphasis is difl'erently placed on 
the words. If it be pronounced thus: *^ Do you ride to town ■ 
to-dav ?*' the answer mav naturally be, **No, we send a servant 
in our stead." If thus : ** Do you ride to town to-day?" answer, 
*' No, we intend to walk." " Do you ride to toicn to-day ?" " No, 
we ride into the country." ** Do you ride to town to dtx/iT^ 
•* No, but we shall to-morrow." In like manner, in solenui dis- 
course, the whole force and beauty of an expression often dc|>eml 
on the emphatic word ; and we nuiy f»resent to the hearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the emphasis 
differently. In the following words of our Saviour, observe in 
what diflTerent lights the thought is placed, according as the 
words are pronounced. "Judas, betrayest thou the son of man 
with a kiss?" ** Bdrayest thou," mak«»s the reproach turn on 
the infamy of treachery. " Hetraycst thou,^^ makes it rest upon 
Judas*s connexion with his master. " Betrayest thou the son of 
mfm^*^ rests it upon our Saviour's personal character and emi- 
nence. " Betrayest thou the son of man ivith a k{ss7" turns it 
upon his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to tho 
purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis oOen lies on the word that asks a question: 
as, " fVho said so ?" " When will he crmic ?" " JVhni ahai! I do ?" 
" JVhither shviW I go ?" " JVhy dost thou weep ?" And wlien two 
words are set in contrast, or in opposition to one another, they 
are both emphatic ; as, " He is the t^,rantj not the father, of his 
I>eople ;" " His subjects/ear him, but they do not love him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost 
every word is emphatical : as, " Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, 
woods, and plains :" or, as that pathetic expostulation in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will ye die !" In the latt-^r short 
sentence, every word is emphatical ; and on which ever word 
we lay the emphasis, whether on the fu'st, second, tt^nl, or 
fourth, it strikes out a different sense, and o[.'ens a new subject 
of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and makes 
it more flistinguished by the ear than the rest ; so emphasis en- 
nobles the word to which it belongs, and presents it in a stronger 
light to the understanding. Were there no accents, wordt would 
be resolved into their original syllables: were there no en)pha.M*Sy 
sentences would be resolved into their original words; and, in 
this case, the hearer would be under t\\e \mu^viVuece88ity, first, of 
making out the words^ and afterwards, x\\e\t w\^«l\\\\\%. 
£*npbasia is of two kinds, sini^iic and con\vV«^« %\uv\>V^^\it». 
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it serves to point ca ^iily the plain meaning of any proposition ; 
complex, when, besides the meaning, it marks also some affection 
or emotion of the mind ; or gives a meaning to wonis, which 
they would not have in their usual acceptation. In the former 
case, emphasis is scarcely more than a stronger accent, with 
little or no change of tone ; when it is complex, besides force« 
there is always superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple empha- 
sis: *<And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.** The 
emphasis on thou^ serves only to point out the meaning of the 
speaker. But in the sentence which follows, we perceive an 
emotion of the speaker superadded to the simple meaning : '* Why 
will ye die!" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts of the 
same sentence, so it is frequently required to be continued, with 
a little variation, on two, and sometimes three words together. 
The following sentence exemplifies both the parts of this fiosi- 
tion: ** If you seek to make one rtc^, study not to increase his 
stores, but to diminish his desires.** Emphasis may be further 
distinguished, into the weaker and the stronger emphasis. In 
the sentence, '^Exercise and temperance strengthen the con- 
stitution ;*' we perceive more force on the word strenglheii, than 
on any other; though it is not equal to the stress which we 
tpply to the word indifferent, in the following sentence : " Exer- 
cise and temperance strengthen even an tncft^eretU constitution.** 
It is also proper to remark, that the words exercise, temperance, 
constitution, in the last example but one, are pronounced with 
greater force, than the particles and and the ; and yet those words 
cannot properly be called emphatical : for the stress that is laid 
on them, is no more than sufficient to convey distinctly the mean- 
ing of each word. — From these observations it appears, that the 
smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, pre- 
positions, &c. are, in general, obscurely and feebly expressed ; 
that the substantives, verbs, and more significant words, are 
firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the emphatical words, 
those which mark the meaiiingof a phrase, are pronounced with 
peculiar stress and energy, though varied according to the 
degrf^e of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other oflices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in 
words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these words 
are ranged in sentences ; the long being changed into short, the 
short into long, according to the importance of the words with 
regard to meaning : and as it is by emphasis only, that the mean- 
ing can be pointed out, emphasis must be the regulator of the 
quantity. A few examples will make this point very evident. 
PleftsM thoi'i sh&lt heftr— and learn the secret power, &c 
PleasM thoQ shalt hear — and thou al6tv« «\\^\x Vi^'ax — 
Pleau'd thou shalt hear— An ap\l^ o^ xV\viu\ ^>K5\v>ttfc«3t — 
Pkiati'd thSu «h Jilt hear— thouaVk \\o\\wi\\bV^>5ft»^^^- 
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III tlic first of lliosft instnnrcs, the words pUas^d and hiar, be- 
ing equally em|i!iatical, nnj !)otli loiijr ; whilst th« two interme- 
diate words, ihOu and sht'tlU hcini^ rnpidly passed over, as the 
«en&>e demands, are reduced to a ^liort quantity. 

In tlie second instnure, the word thou hy heing the most im- 
portant, obtains the ehief, or rather the sole emphasis ; and tliu£^ 
It is not only restored to its natural long quantity, but obtains 
from emphasis a still greater degree of length, than when pro- 
nounced in its separate state. This greater degree of length, 
is compensated by the diminution of quantity in titc wordsiplcas'd 
and hear, which are sounded sliorter than in the preceding in- 
fitance. The word shaft still continues short. Here we may 
also observe, that though thov is long in the first part of the 
verse, it becomes short when roi>eated in the second, on account 
of the more forcible emphasis belonging lo the word alone, which 
follows it. 

In the tidrd instance, the word shalt having the emphasis, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible to pro- 
ong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, }et in 
this, as in all similar instunr.es, the additional quantity is to be 
made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned to the importance 
of the word. In this instance, we may also observe, that the 
word shalt, rejieated in the second (tart of the line, is reduced 
again to a short quantity. 

in the fourth instance, the word hiar placed in opposition to 
the word hehbld^ in the latter part (^f the line, obtains from the 
sense the chief emphasis, and a proportionate length. The words 
thou and shalt, arc again reduced to short quantities ; and the 
word pitas* d lends some of the time which it possessed, to the 
more important word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of our 
syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — ^To ouserve a 
duo measurement of time, on all occasions, is doubtless very 
ditlicult ; but by instruction, attention, and-jiractice, the diflicuhy 
may lie overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of vrords and t^ylla- 
bles, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the accenL This is 
demonstrable from the following examples. 

" He shall increase, but I shall decrease." '* Tliere is a diflTer- 
ence between giving and /orgiving." " In this 8{>ecics of com- 
position, p/aiisibHity is much more essential than pr<A)ability.'* In 
these examples, the emphasis requires the accent to be placed on 
syllables, to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the ])roper management of the emph«isis, 

the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to be given, is, 

that the 8[>eaker or reader study to attain a just conception of the 

force adA spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For 

to /ay the emphasis with exact propriety, \s ^ cowstant exercise 

of ffood sense and arteniion. It is far froiubcViv^Mv vMi<^xv«\^w^ 

w attainment. It is one of the grctit^^al m«i\» o? p.\x^siA wAVm 
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taste ; aiul must anse from feeling delicately ourselves, and from 
judjjin^ accurately, of what is fittest to strike the feelings of others. 
Tiierc is ore error, against which it is particularly proper to 
caution the learner ; namely, ihat of multiplying emphatical 
words too much. Jt is only hy a pniilent reserve in the use of 
them, that we can give them any weight. If they recur too often ; if 
a speaker or reailer attempts to render every thing which he ex- 
prpsM»8 of high importance, hy a multitude of strong emphases, 
we soon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
wntpuce with emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages 
of a hook with Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION IV. Of Pavscs. 
Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, arc a total ces- 
sation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many 
cases, a measurable space of time. 

Pauses arc cqtially necessary to the s|>eaker, and the hearer. 
To the s])eaker, that he may take breath, without which he can- 
not proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, by these temporary - 
rests, relieve the organs of speech, which otherwise would be soon 
tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the ear also may 
l)e relieved from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure 
from a continuity of sound ; and that the tmderstanding may have 
vufiicient time to mark the dis^tinction of sentences, and their se 
veral nicnd)ors. 

There are two kinds of pauses: first, emphatical pau«os; and 
next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An emphatical 
pause is made, after something has been said of peculiar n:oment, 
and on which we desire to fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes, 
before sucli a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this na- 
ture. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis; 
and are subject to the same rules; especially to the caution just 
nf)w given, of not repeating them too frequently. For as they 
excite uncommon attention, Bnd of course raise expectation, if 
the importance of the matter is not fully answerable to such ex- 
pectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the sanie time to allow 
the 8|>eaker to draw his breath ; and the ])roi)er and delicate ad 
jufitment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and diflicult ar 
tides of delivery. In all reading, and public speaking, the ma 
nagement of the breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to 
oblige us to divide words from one another, which have so inti- 
mate a connexion, that they ought to be j)ronounced with the 
same breath, and without the least separation. Many sentences 
are miserably mangled, and the force of the em^aa^i^ \ci\»kV^Vs5i-ss.> 
by the divisions being made m tVve vjtotv% \»\ts.^^. '^^ "^"^^^^"^^ 
every onCf while he is speaking or t^^w%^ f^w^^^^^^T^ V 
ful tof^ovide 4 full supply crfbr^titVi t« v<i\vftXV» v^v^ ^^^'^ • 
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a great mistake tn imagine, that the breath must be drawn only 
at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
easily be gatliered at tlie intervals of the period, when tiie voice 
is only suspended for a moment ; and, by this management, one 
may always have a sufHcient stock for carrying on the longest 
•entenre, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed upon 
the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible 
conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial manner which we 
acquire, from reading books according to the common punctua- 
tion. It will by no means be sufHcient to attend to the points used 
in printing; for these are far from marking all the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention to these 
resting-places has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by lead- 
ing the reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a uniform ca- 
dence at every period. Tlio prin)ary use of points is, to assist the 
reader in discerning the grammatical construction ; and it is only 
as a secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only 
be made in the right place, but also accompanied with a pro}>er 
tone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses is intimated; 
much more than by the length of them, which can seldom l/e 
exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight and simple sus- 
pension of voice that is ]iroper ; sometimes a degree of cadence 
m the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and 
cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases, we are to regulate ourselve?, by attending to the manner 
m which nature teaches us to speak, when engaged in real and 
earnest discourse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should be used 
when the sense is incomplete; and the closing pause, when it is 
finished. But there are phrases, in which, though the sense is 
not completed, the voice takes the closing, rather than the sus- 
pending pause ; and others, in which the sentence finishes by the 
pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall of the 
voice, or cadence, virith which many readers uniformly finish a 
sentence. Nothin^if is more destructive of propriety and energy 
than this habit. The tones and infioctions of the voic^ at the 
close of a sentence, ought to be diversified, according to the 
general nature of the discourse, and the particular construc- 
tion and meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, and es- 
. pecially in argumentation, a small attention to the manner in 
which we relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conversa- 
tion, will show, that it is frequently more proper to raise the 
voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some sen- 
tences are so constructed, that the last words require a stronger 
emphasis than any of tJje preceding •, wUWe others admit of being 
^^««»// with a nod and gentle sound. YJ Viet© vVvet^ \% tkQ)^!^w%vD^ 
tAe eeuap which requires the last bo\iivOl \o b^ ftVevaXfe^ w «Wi^ 
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pliatical, an easy fall, sufficient to show that the sense is finisbedi 
will be proper. And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the 
plaintive, tender, or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will of- 
ten require a still greater cadence of the voice. The best me- 
thotl of correcting a uniform cadence, is frequently to rend stlcci 
sentences, in which the style is pointed, and in which antitheses 
arc frequently introduced : and argumentative pieces, or such as 
abound with interrogatives, or earnest exclamation. 

SECTION V. Of Tones. 

Tones are difierent both from empliasis and pauses; 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or vnri- 
ations of sound which we employ in the expression of our 
sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a decree 
of tone or inflection of the voice ; ^ut tones, peculiarly so called, 
affect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole of 
a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, 
that the tnind, in comnmnicatiiig its ideas, is in a continual stote 
of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the different effects which 
those ideas produce in the speaker. Now the end of such com- 
munication being, not merely to lay open the ideas, but olso the 
different feelings which they excite in him who utters them, 
there must be other signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; 
as words uttered in a monotonous manner, can represent only a 
similar state of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emotion. 
As the conmiunicatlon of these internal feelings, was of much 
more consequence in our social intercourse, than the mere con- 
veyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in that 
conveyance, leave the iriventiou of the language of emotion, to 
man ; but impressed it himself upon our nature in the same man 
ner as he has done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; 
all of which express their v.'irious feelings, by various tones. 
Ours indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high 
degree more comprehensive; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or un emotion of the heart, which has 
not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be ex- 
pressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree of internal 
feeling. It 4s chiefly in the proper use of those tones, that the 
life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over SaiA 
and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has been said 
on this subject. ^The tteauty of Israel is slain ui»on thy high 
places. 1 low are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath ; publish 
It not in the streets of Askelon : lest the daughters of the PiuU&- 
lines njjoice ; lest the daus liters of \\\ft v\\\^\Tvi>a?wv^\9«.^ vsvxvnv$«w* 
Ye womtains of Gilhoa, lei ther^ V>e wo d^x* , w^x ^^^v^^' ^V^ ^'^^ 
aor Gekia of offerings ; for \\icre vVv^ AvvfcW ^^ v\x^ wv^'^^ ^^ 
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▼ilely ctflt away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil !'* The iirbt of these divisions expresses sorrovr 
and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The next contains 
a spirited command, and should be pronounced much higher. 
The other sentence, in which he makes a pathetic addretss to the 
mountains where his friends were slain, must be expressed in a 
note quite different from the two former; not so low as the first, 
nor so hiflrh as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet ])laintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotiuniii, is not^so 
difficult to be attained, as must readers seem to imagine. If we 
enter into the spirit of the author^s sentiments, as well as into 
the meaning of his wonls, we shall not fail to deliver the %vord8 
in properly varied tonns. For there are few people, who speak 
English without a provincial tone, that have not an accurate use 
of emphasis, pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentiments 
in earnest discourse : and the reason that they have not the same 
use of them, in rea<ling aloud the sentiments of others, may be 
traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in which the 
art of reading is taught ; whereby all the various, natural, ex- 
pressive tones of speech, are suppressed, and a few artificiul, 
unmeaning, reading notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers an attention to the tone 
and language of emotions, we must be understood to do it with 
proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in this point, as it 
18 in other things. For when reading becomes strictly imitative, 
it assumes a theatrical manner, and must be highly improper, as 
well as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty, which, on all occasions, are 
indis[)ensable. 

CHAPTER 11. 

OF VERSIFICATIOJsr. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read poetical 
composition, it seems neressury to give the student some idea of 
that part of grammar, which explains the principles of versifi- 
cation ; that, in reading poetry, he may be the better able to 
judge of its correctness, and relish its beauties. When this lively 
mode of exhibiting nature and sentiment, is ))erfectly chaste, it 
is oflen found to be highly interesting and instructive. 

Versitication is the arrangement of a certain number 
and variety of syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL FEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. They 
Mre calle d Jeet, because it is by their auV lUal the v oice, aa it were» 

* Herneii. 
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■tepa along thi'ougli ^he verse, in a measnred pace ; and it ta 
necessary that the syllables which mark this regular movement 
of the voice, should, in some manner, be distinguidhed from the 
others. This distinction was made among the ancient Romans, 
by dividing their syllables into long and short, and ascertaining 
their quantity by an exact proportion of time in sounding them ; 
ihe long being to the short, as two to one ; and the long syllables, 
being thus the more important, marked the movement. In Eng- 
lish, syllables are divided into accented and unaccented ; and the 
accented syllables being a? strongly distinguished from the unac- 
cented, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are equally 
capable of marking the movement, and pointing out the regular 
paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by their quantity, 
among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they are 
exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and have the same 
just quantity in their syllables. So that, in this respect. We have 
all that the ancients had, and something which they had not. 
We have in fact duplicates of each foot, yet with such a difference, 
as to fit them for different purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; and it 
it upon the knowledge and right application of these powers, 
that the pleasure and effect of numbers chiefly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syjla- 
Ues; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, and 
four of three, as follows : 

DISSTLLABLi:. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - w A Dactyl - w ^ 

An Iambus w- An Amphibrach w w 

A Spondee — An Anapaest w w - 

A Pyrrhic w w A Tribrach www 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unac- 
cented : as, " Hateful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the Arst syllable unaccented, and the last ac- 
cented : as, " Betray, consfst." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : a^ ^' The 
pale mOOn." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented: as, 
•* 6n the tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented: as, *' Lab6urer, (lossible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, 
and the middle one accented : as, '* Delightful, domestic." 

An Anapeest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented : as, " Cuntr^v6ne, acqui^ce.'* 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, "NQmer^olc, 
c6nquerable.*' 

Some of these feet may be deQoxvvvnnXA^ ipn^iw^A \w^n ^la^ 
pieee$ ofpottrym^y be whoU^fi ot cVi^ fwcftft^ ^^^\!Ci ^^^sisxsv 
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Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and Anapsrst* The 
others may be termed secondary feet; becuu.-te their chief tise is 
to diversify the nuniberst, and to improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

lAMlilC verses may be divided into several species, according 
lo the number of feet or syliables of which they are composed.' 

1 The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of ajB 
land>us, with an additional short syllable : as, 

Disd&inln^, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting, 
We have no poem of Cliis measure, but it may be met with in 
stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coiucides with ths 
Amphibrach. 

2 The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be continu 
ed through any great number of lines. It consists of <iiw Iambuses, 

What pl&ce is h^re ! 
What scenes appear ! 
T.o me the ros^ 
No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syllable ; tf 
IJpOn k mountain 
Beside a fountain. 

3 The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In places fstr &r near. 
Or famou8 or obscure. 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : aa. 
Our hearts no lunger languish. 

4 The fourth form is made up of /our Iambuses 

And m&y at last mj^ weary fige, 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. * 

5 The fifth species of English Tambir, consists of Jive Iambuses. 

How lOvM, how vahVd Once, avails thee not. 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Be wise t6-day, 'tis madness to deffer : 
Next day the fatal precedent wilt plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it con- 
sists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other feet, as 
Trochees, Dactyls, Anapscsts, &c. it is capable of many varieties. 
Indeed, most of the English common measures may be varied in 
tlie same way, as well as by the different position of their pauses. 
O The sixth form of our Iambic \s comu\o\\\^ called the JBtx* 
^tmfrtne measure. It consists of atx lamW*^** 

I^or thou &rt bat 5^ dost i ^ ht^mbV^ to^ U Hir^« 
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The A!exnn<lni»e is soinetiriies intnxfured into be-rnic rhyme; 

and when used 8|mriii^ly, and with judgment, occasions an 

agreeable variety. 

The s6as shvill waste, thd skies In sniOke decSy^ 
Rocks fall to dust, and monniains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains: 
Thy realm for ever lasts^ thy own Mcsaiah reigns* 

7 The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, is> nidi]e 
up of seven Iambuses. 

The Lord descended frOm Sb6ve, 
And bAwM the lidavens high. 
- This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken 
into two ; the first containing four feet, and the second liiree : 
When All thy mercies, O my God ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported witli the view, Vm lost 
Jn wonder, love, and praise. ' 
In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even syl 
lables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, mure 
melodious, as this rulo is more strictly observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kindu. 

1 The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists o^ 
one Trochee and a long syllable. 

T«1rnult cease, 

Sink to peace. 
This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be usjed on 
serious occasions. 

2 The second English form of the Trochaic consists of Itvo 
feot ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used fur any very 
serious purpose. 

On the mountain 

By a fountain. 
Ft sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an additional 
long syllable :^ an, 

in the dftvs of Old 

Fables plainly told. 

3 The third species consists of three trochees : as, 

When our hearts are ni^urinng : 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable; as, 
Rr^stMss nifirt^ils toil for nought ; 
Blis^ in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try; 
There you cannof. seek in vain ; 
For lo seek her i» ro gain. 

4 The fnurtb Trorl»air» species co!»sists of Jour v\v^cW.v\'^ . %.^ 

Round fis rfmra -tbv. ^€:\\>Tkv..AW\^«iT 
This form may take uiu uiUl»l\o\v»A \o\\^ ^\\\iCv\'i:.N t^^'^v^'^^^ 
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/i11§ &fl^r dinner Tn his chftir, 
8af a farmer, rtiddy, fat, and fair. 
But this measure is very uncoiriinon. 

h The fiftli Trocl*aic si>ecies is likewise UDCommoii*. It ifl 
composed of J?pc trochees. 

AH th^t walk on foot 5r ride tn ch9iri5ts, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 
G The sixth form of the English Trochaic consistf of m 
trochees: as, 

on & mCunt^in, stretch'd beneath i hOarf wTllSw, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewM the rolling billow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language" 
admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be placed on 
the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we shall^ 
give only one example of one species of it : 

From thd Idw pleasures 5f this ft^ilen n^Lture, 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAPiESTIC verses are divided into several species. 

1 The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single anapaest: ai^ 

But In vain. 
They comj)lain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the stress 
of the voice on tlie first and third syllables, we might make a 
trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest form of our ge- 
nuine Anapaestic verse, is made up of two Anapaests: as. 
But his courage 'gan fail, 
For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 
Then his courage 'gan f^il him. 
For no arts could avail him. 

2 The second species consists of three Anapoests. 

6 ye wOods, spread your branches apace ; 

To your deepest recesses I fly ; 
I would hide with the beasts of the chace ; 
I would vanish from every eye. 
This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in so- 
lemn and cheerful subjects. 

3 Tlie third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of four 
Anaprt'sts. 

May T gOvem my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as, 
5n the warm cheek of yOuth, smiles and roses are blending. 
The ))receding are the different kinds of the i)rincipal feet, in 
f/w/r more simple forms. They are capable of numerous varia- 
thtisjby the iiuerniixture of thoso feel \?\\\v autAx oUier ; and \($ 
the PuhuJssloii of fLe secondai*^ fuel 



\ 
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We have observed,, that English verse is composed of feet 
formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on vowels, the 
feet are equivalent to those formed by quantity. That the (stu- 
dent may rJearly perceive this difierence, we shall produce a 
specimen of each kind. 

O'er heaps 6f rQins stalkM the stately hTnd. 
Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second sylla- 
ble. In the following line, we shall find the same Iambic move* 
men:, but formed by accent on consonants, except the last sel- 
lable. 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing thunder down. 
Here the time of the short accented syllables, is compensated 
by a short pause, at the end of each word to which they belong. 
We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry is va- 
ried and improved, by the admission of secondary feet into its 
composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 
The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

0\*.r many k frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
This fine contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 

iunflmSrablc before th' Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tcibrach. 

See ihe bold yOuth strain I'tp the threatening steep. 
In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a genunie 
Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by accent. 

In the following Hne, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second a 
Spondee. 

That 5n w6ak wings from fur pursues your flight. 
From ihe preceding view of English versification, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we are 
not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, in our he- 
roic measure, but we have, as before observed, duplicates of 
each, agreeing in movement, though differing in measure,^ and 
which make different impressions on the ear ; an opulence pe- 
culiar to our language, and which may be the source of a bound 
less variet}. 

0/ Poetical Pauses. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one for me- 
lody, perfectly distinct from each other. The former may be 
called stntentiaU the latter harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to ns by tite 
name of stops, and which have names given them ; as the comma, 
semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the Jinal pause, 
and the cassural pause. These sometimes coincide with the sen- 
tential pause, sometimes have an independent state, that is, exist 
where there is no stop in the s'»nse. 



^^^ 



•Mc^'eiTient and measure are thus di8tin{|;tii8hed. J^fQi!e\\vt>vl t'k\f^siHfi?fe.%>^' 
progressive order of founds, w neihei ^tom «UotvE^ vo v^«^lJ«v^^\^w.^^^^^^'^^ "^nvs^v. 
or Pice versa. AUasun lipufiet tb» piopdr^joi^ vf \xTWb,\«!^ vs^w^^*'^'^'^^^^^*^'*''' 
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The final pause takes place at the end of the line, cloms the 
versf;, and marks the measure : the c^sural divides it into equal 
or :nH*quuI parts. 

Tht; tUm\ pause preserves the melody, without interfering with 
tilt' MMise. For the pause itself perfectly marks the bound of the 
metre ; and being made only by a suspension of the voice, not by 
(iny i'lian^'<) of note, it can never affect the sen^e. This is not 
lii(* only H(!vHnta;;e gained to numbers, by this final pause or stop 
of suspension. It also prevents that monotony, that sameness of 
n(»te at the end of lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is 
di.s^rnsrin;; to a delicate ear. For as this nnal pause has no pe- 
culiar note of its own, but always takes that which belongs to the 
preceding word, it changes continually with the matter, and ii 
as various as the sense. 

Ir is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, marks the 
diiierence between prose and verse; which will be evident from 
the folh»wing arrangement of a few poetical lines. 

^M)l' man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that forbidden 
lice, whose mortal taste brought death into the world, and all 
our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater man restore us, and 
ie;:ain tiie blissful scat, aing heavenly muse !*' 

A >tran<^rer to the poem woidd not easily discover that this wae 
\ ersr ; but would take it for poetical prose. By properly adjusting 
the /ina) ]M'iuse,we shall restore the passage to its true state of verse 
Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal tasto 
Jkought death into the world, and all our wo, 
AVith loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Srng, heavenly muse! 
These examples show the necessity of reading blank verse, in 
8nf*li a manner, as to make every line sensible to the ear; for, 
what is the u:*e of melody, or for what end has the poet composed 
in verse, if, in reading his lines, we suppress his numbers, by 
omitting the final pause; and degrade them, by our pronuncia- 
tion, into mere })rose? 

Tite Csesnra is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable 
of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot: as, 
The silver eel"" in shining vohimes rolPd, 
The yellow carp'' in scales bedropp'd with gold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot: aSy 
Rmnu! broken columns'" clasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin'' stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot: as. 
Oh say what stranger cause'' yet unexplorM, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 
A Tjne nmy be divided into three portions, by two csBSuras: a% 
(f/fsiretdi'd he lay" on the co\d f^vouud" wvioiST' 
/^ooU *d up to heav*n. 
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There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to tlie na- 
ture of the couplet, by introducing semi -pauses, which divide the 
line into four pauses. This semi-pause may be called a dcmi-cwswa. 
The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads'' but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

0/ Melody^ Harmony f and Expression. 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses, the con- 
•tituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more particularly, 
their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great objects 
of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing ef!ect pro- 
duced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the constituent 
parts of verse, according to the laws of measure and moveitient. 
By harmony, a^ effect produced by an action of the mind, in coni- 
paring the ditferent members of a verse with each other, and 
perceiving a due and beautiful proportion between tb ''m. By 
expression, such a choice and arrangement of the constituent 
parts of verse, as serve to enforce and illustrate the thought or 
the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versification. 
both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st. With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of^verses composed 
in all the principal feet, it is evident that a considerable portion 
of melody is found in each of them, though in ditferent degrees. 
Verses made up of pure Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and cossural pauses contribute to melody, cannot 
be doubted by any person who reviews the instances which we 
have already given of those pauses. To form lines of the fir!?t 
melody, the caesura must be at the end of the second, or of the 
third foot, or in the middle of the third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; hut 
as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is always in 
the same places, that is, on every second syllable, such a unifor- 
mity would disgust the ear in a long succession ; and therefore 
such changes were sought for, as might introduce the pleasure 
of variety, without prejudice to melody ; or which might even 
contribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the introduc- 
tion of the Trochee, to form the first foot of an heroic verse: as, 
Favours t& none, td all sh§ smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of thesf! lines begins with a Trochee; the remaimr.g 
ieet are in the Iambic movement. In Uie following line of tkft 
•ame movement, the fourth foot \a «t TtocW^i. 

' All th&se 6ur nctidaa vSiin, «^e* ^^^ ^^t\^»%- : ^,^^, 

Tbe next cftang* admlH^ fcf \>i% ^cIJfeA ti\ N^«e^^^:^^^^^'^ 
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prejudice to n^clody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics aod S|>on- 
lUiits y ill wliidi, two trnpressioiid in the one foot make up for the 
want of one in the other: and two long syllables conipeiifiate 
two rihdit oi:(>s, so BM to make the sum of the quantity of the two 
litM't, ei]unl to two Iambics. 

un tilt' green banl^ t6 lr>ok Into thS clear 
iSiiiOoth 1'a.ke that t& m6 seeni'd another sky. 

Stood riird stood v&st, infinitude c5nfin*d. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 

Which many & bflrd h^d chaunted m&n^ ft dfij 

In this line, we ^nd that two of the feet are amphibrachs; and 
three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the melody 
of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more important 
otiice, that of being the chief source of harmony in numbers. 

The lirst and lowest perception of harmony, by means of the 
c^csnrH, arises from comparing two members of the same line 
witii earh other, divided in the manner to be seen In the in- 
Hiaiices before mentioned; because the beauty of proportion in 
tiie uK'tnliers, according to each of these divisions, is founded in 
natnio ; being as one to two — two to three— or three to two. 

Tiie next degree arises from comparing the members of a cou» 
plct, or two contiguous lines: as, 

See the bold youth'' strain up the threatening steep, 
Rush through the thickets'' down the valleys sweep. 

Here we find the eoesiira of the first line, at the end of tha 
second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in the last lin«. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed« 
And earth roils back" beneath the flying steed. 
In this couplet, the Caesura is at the end of the third foot, in 
ihc first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

Tiie next perception of harmony arises from comparing a 
pn?atcr number of lines, and observing the relative proportion of 
the coiiplets to each other, in point of similarity and diversity, ts ; 
Tliy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springsr" and open' all your shades. 
Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not hulf so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves. 
When through the clopds" he dnvefi the trembling doves. 
In this way, the comparison of lin0S yaripusly apportioned by 
the different seats of tliie three csssuras, rfiay be the source of a 
great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest melody. 
T/j/s Is stUi increased by the introduction of \yfo caesuras, and 
much more by t^iat of semi-pauseB. TVxft %»xiv\-i^^\»fc^ ^c^Is\a 
fivery where the terms of coinpanton \ g;w* «LxnoT^^VBJCvTv^:X'l^"ls^ 
Ofzfya }v/jjoh antl t/je jiarts \ afluTd neNv yto^ox^xo^^ ^^ m^^^ajt^^ 
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merit, and an ampler seope for diversity and equality, those 
lources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun"' refreshes' in the breez*5, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through ail life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 
3d, The last object in versification regards expression. 
When men express their sentiments by words, they naturally 
fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which is consonant to 
that produced by the emotion in the mind ; and the Dactylic or 
Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or Spondaic, prevails even in 
common discourse, according to the dincrent nature of the sen- 
tiraents expressed. To imitate nature, therefore, the poet, in 
arranging his words in the artificial composition of verse, must 
take care to make the movement correspond to the sentiment, 
by the proper use of the several kinds of feet: and this is the 
first and most general source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may be 
peculiarly expressive of particular operations and sentiments, 
will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select examples 
under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan are 
shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, which de- 
tain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed posture. 

So stretchM oQt hflge in length the &rch fiend lay. 
• The next example affords instances of the power of a Trochee 
beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

——— -^ and sheer within 

I/Tghts &n his jf^t: as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'lr thS fence with eSLse intd the (bid. 
The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the act of 
lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him — ^ Lights 6n his feet.'* 
The same artifice, in the beginning of the next Hue, makes us 
nee the wolf—'* Isap o'^r th6 fence." — But as the mere act of 
leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstance to be 
attended to, but also the facility wi£h which it is done, this is 
strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot whifh follows — 
with fiase " — itself very expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic 
preceding the last foot — ** int6 tli6 f&ld** — wbii?h indeed carries 
the wolf—** wkh <^ase Into the fbld." 

The following instances'show the effects produced by caBsuras, 
so placed as to divide the lino into very unequal portiQns : such 
as that after the first, and before the last semipeda, 

. I " thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
Here the caesura afler the first semi^^dft Da'^^«v»^>a^>a:^^^'« 
pertedly, and /brcibly imprciMwa the \m«itK^^'^'^^'^ '^'^^^ 
fiffMB of the autlior's loss, the Wra o£ %\|^v 
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No sooner bad th* Almighty ceasM, but all 

The multitude of angels, with a shout. 

Loud'' as from numhers without number^' sweet 

As from blest voices uttering joy. 

There is something very striking in this uncommon caesura 
which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the importance of 
a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example containing the united 
powers of many of the principles which have been explained. 

Dire wks the tossing" deep the grOans" Desp&ir'' 

Teivcled the sick" busiest from coCich to couch'' 

And Over them triumphant death" h»s dart" 

Shook" but delay'd t6 strike. 
Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, are 
taken from "Sheridan's Art of Reading ;*' to which book the 
Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more extensive infor- 
mation on the subject. 
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Punctuation is the art of dividing a written coniposition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or stops, for 
the purpose of marking the different pauses which the 
sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Conima represents the shortest pause ; the Semico 
Ion, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, double 
tliat of the semicolon ; and the Period, double that of the 
colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot be 
defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The same 
composition may he rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; but 
the prof)ortion between the pauses should be ever invariable. 

In order more clear ly'to 'letermine the proper application of 
the points, we must distinguish between an imperfect phrase^ a 
§impU sentence f and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not amount 
to a ])n.position or sentence: as, ** Therefore; in baste ; studi 
ous of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite verb, 
expressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserves health.'* 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one finite 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pronunciation of 
M sentence J k'could not have been exclusively discussed under the part of Syn* 
jmr, or of Prosody. The nature of the 8ub}«c>V \te ^xveivx «AdL\\\\v>M\A.mie^ ud 
J^gnmmatictd knowledgs whkh it pTCiuppoM%,Vi^v«VDidA&tt^>i%V(k xMito^% 
^f^t^net and tubsmquent artiol*i 
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▼erb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists of two or 
more simple sentences coimected tof?etlier : as, ** Good nature 
mends and beautifies all olijects;" ** Virtue refines the affections, 
but vice debases them.** 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of them, 
may be accompanied with several adjuncts: as, the object, the 
end, *he circumstance of time, place, manner, and tlic liice: and 
the subject or verb may be either immediately connected with 
them, or mediately ; that is, by being connected with something 
which is connected with some other, and so on : as, *' The mind, 
unoccupied with useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of tri" 
fles and follies.*' 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and com 
pound members. See page 96. 

CHAPTER I. Ofiht Comma. 
The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence, 
which, though very closely connected in sense and con- 
struction, require a pause between them. 

BuU /. With respect to a simple sentence, the several words 
of which it coneists have so near a relation to each other, that, in 
general, no points are requisite, except a full stop at the end 
of it: as, "The fear of the Lord id the beginning of wisdom.** 
"Every part of matter swarms with living creatures.** 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long ox\e^ and the 
nominative case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may 
admit of a pause immediately before the verb : as, **The good 
taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect the culti- 
vation of the English language:** "To be totally indifi*erent to 
praise or censure, is a real defect in character.'* 

Rule II. When the connexion of the different parts of a sim- 
ple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect plirase, a comma is 
usually introduced be((>re the beginning, and at the end of this 
phrase : as, " I remeifiber, with graliludej his goodness to me :'* 
** His work is, in many rtsptcts^ very imperfect. It is, thtrrfore, 
not much approved.'* But when these interruptions are slight and 
unhn[>ortanc, the connna is better omitted: as, " Flattery is cfT' 
tainCy pernicious ;" "There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generality of comfiound sentences, there is frequent oc- 
casion for commas. This will appear from the following rules; 
some of which apply to simple, as well as to compound sentences. 

Rule III. When two or more nouns occur in the same con- 
Btruction, they are parted by a comma : as, " Reason, virtue, an- 
swer one great aim :" ** The husband, wife, and children, suffer- 
c<l extremely :*•* " They took away their furniture, clothes, and 

* As a considerable pause in proniinciatioit, is uec<i%'»ax'^ \«V9^«*^cw >\\^n«!* 
noun and Uie verb, a comma fhciu\<\ be \\Ascnw\ \cv d^^wovt \v. "^vvv ^ \v^\»nns*. 
isMUowahle between the last ad'jectWe auA v\^ewov\\\,\x\^^«"^^^*'^^ ;'^'*" ^"^*^^ 
40M IB then proi)eiiy omitted. Sac W \\X^ ^IR?* lilc^i«»vU '^X ^\^t.>vUQ^ 
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stock in trade :** ** He is alternately supported by his father, hit 
uncie, and his elder hrother." 

From tliis rule there is mostly an exception, with re^^nrd to 
two nouns closely connected l»y a conjunction : as, *' Virtue and 
vice form a strong contrast to each other:" *' Libertines call re- 
ligion bigotry or superstition ;*' ♦* There is a natural difl'erence 
between merit and demerit, virtue and\ice, wisdom and folly." 
But if the parts connected are not short, a comma may be iii« 
serted, though the conjunction is expressed: as, '* Romances 
may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives 
to evil ;" '* ] ntemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our minds." 

Rule IV, Two or more adjectives belonging to the same sub- 
stantive are likewise separated by commas: as, ^' Plain, hoiieiit 
truth, wants no artificial covering;" "David was a brave, wise, 
and pious man;" *♦ A woman, gentle, sensible^ well-educated, 
an<l religious ;" " The piost innocent pleasures are the sweetest, 
the niofcit rational, the inoNt afiecting, an<l the mort lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately conHected by a conjunction, 
are not separated by a oomnia : as, " True worth is modest and 
retired 5" " Truth is fair and artless, sihiple amd sincere, uniform 
and consistent." " Wo must be wise or foolish ; there is no 
medium." 

Rvde V. Two or more verbs, havmg the same nominative case, 
and immediately following one another, are also separated by 
commas: as, ''Virtue 6upf>orts in adversity, moderates in pros- 
perity:" "In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, request, 
and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are as ^ 
exception to the above rule: as, ''The study of natural history ' 
expands anc? elevates the mind ;" *' Whether we eat or drink, la-' 
hour or 6leep,*we should be moderate." 

Two or more participles, are subject to a similar rule, and excep* 
tion: as, " A man, fearing, serving, and loving his Creator;** 
" He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and respected ;" " By 
being admired and flattered, we are often corrujued." 

Rvie VL Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding oiM 
another, must be separated by commas : as, " We are fearfullyi 
wonderfully framed ;" " Success generally dependson acting prih 
dently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they art 
not parted by the comma: as, " Some men sin deliberately an$ 
presumptuously ;" '* There is no middle state ; we must live virtu* 
ously or vitiously." 

Rule VII, When participles are followed by something that 

depends on them, they are generally separated from the rerft of 

the sentence by a comma: as, "The k'm^approving the plnn^ 

put it in execution ;" *' His talents, formed for great tnterprists^ 

could not /iii/ofrendermg hun co\\sv\v:uo\^a''' " Ml mankind cotfr 

pose one fuwilyf assevihltd under x\\tt cng o^o\\^^^v^vtv^\\^^\vvsit' 
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Rule FIIL When a conjunction is divided by a i)lirA8e or sen- 
tence from tlie verhtowliich it belongs, such intervening phrase 
lias usually a comma at each extremity : as, " They set out early, 
andy before the close of the day, arrived at the destined place/' 

Rule IX. Ex))re$sions in a direct address, are separated from 
the rest of the sentence by cotnmas: as, ** JJfiy *o?i, give me thy 
heart ;" " I am obliged to you, my friends^ for your many favours." 

BuU X, The case absolute, and the intinitive mood absolute, 
are separated by commas from the body of the sentence : as, 
•*His father dying, he succeeded to the estate ;" "At length, theii 
ministry performed, and race well run, they left the world in 
peace ;** "To confess the truth, I was much in fault." 

Rule XL Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other 
nouns in the same case, by way of explication or illustration, 
when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by commas : as, 
'*Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and 
knowledge ;*' **The butterfly, child of the summer, flutters in 
the sun.'* 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they 
are not divided : as, ** Paul the apostle j" ** The emperor Anto- 
ninus wrote an excellent book." 

Rule XIL Simple members of sentences connected by compa- 
ratives, are for the most part distinguished by a comma: as, *^A$ 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so doth my soul pant af> 
ter thee ;" '* Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled 
ox and hatred with it.*' 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the comma 
Is, in general, better omitted: as, ** How nmch hvtttr is it to get 
wisdom than gold !" " Mankind act o/?enerfrom caprice than rea- 



son." 



Ride XIIL When words are placed in o])position to uach 
other, or with some marked variety, they requir.; to be distin- 
guished by a comma : as, 

" Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 
*' Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, not 
only in union tpith, but in opposition /o, the views and conduct 
of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposition agrees, 
is single, it is better to omit the comma before it : as, ** Many 
states were in alliance irithy and under the protection ©/"Rome." 

The same rule and restrictions niuifit be applied when two or 
more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, " lie was com- 
posed both under the thn^atening, and at the approach o/* a crue! 
and lingering death ;" " lie was not only the king, but the fa- 
ther o/" his people." 

Rule XIV, A remarkable expression, or a short observation, 
somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may l>e properly marked 
with a comma : as, " It hurts «l tu^ltC^ Vcv\^ \vw v5s?^\X ^^ "^^sN 
Iriioir ;** •* P/utarch calls l^inigt \ive Vvi^ ^^ ^^s^-e^r 



^X 
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Kule XV Relative pronouns are connective words, and gene- 
rally admit a conuna bcibre them : as, *' He preaches sublimely, 
who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;" ** There is no charm 
in the female sex, which can supply the ])lace of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected by 
a relative, restraining the general notion of the antecedent to a 
particular sense, the comma should be omitted : as, *' Self-denial 
ia the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" ** A man who is of a 
detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most innocent words thui 
can be put together." In the latter example, the assertion is not 
of** a man in general," but of *' a man who is of a detracting 
spirit ;'* and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to crises in which the relative 
is not expressed, but understood : as, ** it was from piety, warm 
and unaffected, that his morals derived strength.** **This senti- 
ment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole conduct." In both 
of these examples, the relative and verb which was, are understood. 

RuU XVL A simple member of a sentence, contained with- 
in another, or following another, must be distinguished by the 
comma: as, **To improve time whilst we are blessed with health, 
will smooth the bed of sickness." *' Very often, while we arc 
complaining of the vanity, and the evils of human life, we make 
that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: as, ** Revelation 
tells us how we may attain happiness." 

AVhen a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing 
verb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end of them ; as, ** It ill becomes 
good and wise men, to oppose and oegrade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common depen- 
dence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by commas: 
as, ** To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afBicted, to protect 
the innocent, to reward the deserving, are humane and nobfe 
employments." 

Rule XVII. When the verb to he is followed by a verb in the 
infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be made the nomi- 
native case to it, the former is generally separated from the latter 
verb, by a comma : as, ** The most obvious remedy is, to with- 
draw from all associations with bad me;i." " The first and most 
obvious remedy agfiinst the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associatitins with bad men." 

RiUe XVlfl, When adjuncts or circumstances are of impor- 
tance, and often when the natural order of them is inverted, 
they may be set off by commas: as, ** Virtue must be formed 
and supported, not by unfreqnent acts, but by daily and repeated 
exertions." " Vices, like shadows, towards the evening of life. 
g-row great and monstrous." " Our interests are interwoven by 
threads innumerhhle ;" ^* By llireada iuxvvwuerable, our intcrci^ta 
^re Interwoven.^* 
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RuU XIX. Where a verb is understood, a comma may oAen 
be properly introduced. This is a general rule which, besides 
comprising some of the preceding rules, will apply to many cases 
not determined by any of them : as, '* From law arises security; 
from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge.*' In tliis 
example, the verb "arises" is understood before "curiosity" 
and "knowledge;" at which words a considerable pause is 
necessary. 

Rult XX The words, nay^ *o, hnicet again, first, secondly, for 
vurly, now, lasUy, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next 
place<f in 9hort^ and all other words and phrases of the same kind, 
must generally be separated from the context by a comma : as, 
'* remember thy best and first friend ; formerly, the supporter ©f 
thy infancy, and the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian 
of thy youth, and the hope of thy coming years." " He feared 
went, ^ence, he overvalued riches." "This conduct may heol 
the difference, nay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
•• FinaUy, I shall only repeat what has been often justly said." 
** If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beauty, and m autumn, no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, riper years may be contemptible, and old 
age miserable. 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the proportion 
which they bear to one another. An attention to the sense of 
any passage, and to the clear, easy communication of it, will, 
it is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rules, enable the 
student to adjust the proper pauses, and the places for inserting 
the commas. 

CHAPTER II. Of the Semicolon. 
The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sen- 
tence, into two or more parts, not so closely connected as 
tliose which are separated by a comma, nor yet so little 
dependent on each other, as those which are distinguished 
by a colon. 

The Semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding member 
of the sentence does not of itself give a complete sense, but de- 
pends on the following clause : and sometimes when the sense 
.of that menniber would be complete without the concluding one: 
as in the following instances: ^^ As the desire of approbation, 
when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part 
of our species in every thing th^t is laudable ; so nothing is more 
destructive to them when it is governed by vanity and folly." . 

^* Experience teaches us, tliat an entire retreat from worldly 
afinirs is not what religiot* requires ; nor does it even enjoin a 
long retreat from them." 

" Straps swim upon the surface ; Uut\«5«\^V\ft^%^^^^'^^*=^'^'^ 

'^Fhiloyophiirs a^ert, thai ^blUu^ \» ^xxv\^w^^fc^\^\>«^ ^'^'^^ 
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tions ; tliat she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that know- 
ledge will always be progresKive ; nnd that all future generatiorta 
will contimie to make discoveries, of which we have not the 
least idea.*' 

CHAPTER in. Of the Colon. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or nnore 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a 
semicolon; but hot so independent as separate distinct 
sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three following cases. 

1 When a men)t)er of a sentence is complete in itself, but fol- 
lowed by some supplemental remark, or further illustration of 
the subject : as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate herself 
from the consequences of guilt : the gospel reveals the plan of 
Divine interposition and aid.** '^Nature confessed some atone- 
ment to be necessary : the gospel discovers that the necessary 
atonement is made.** 

2 When several semicolons have preceded, and a still greater 
pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding 
sentiment: as, **A divine legislator, uttering his voice from 
heaven ; an almighty governor, stretching forth his arm to punish 
or reward ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter 
for the righteous; and of indignation and wrath awaiting the 
wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the world, 
which support integrity, and clinck guilt.** 

3 The Colon iscommonly used when an example, a quotation, 
or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scriptures give us an amia- 
ble representation of the Deity, in these words: * God is love.' ** 
** He was often heard to say : * I have done with the world, and 1 
am willing to leave it.* '* 

The propriety of using a colon,' or semicolon, is sometimes 
detennined by a conjunction*s being expressed, or not expressed : 
us, "Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness: there is no such thing in the world.** *'Do not flatter 
yourselves with ihe iiope of perfect hajjpiness ; for there is no 
such thing in the world.** 

CHAPTER IV. Of the Period. 
When a sentence is complete and indepen(^nt, and not 
connected in construction with the following sentence, it 
is marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are indepenjjent of each other, both in tlieir 

sense and construction : as, '*Fear God. Honour the king. Have 

charity towards all men.*' Others are independent only in their 

grammatical construction : as, " The Supreme Being changes not, 

either in his desire to promote our happiness, or in the plan of 

Auf administration. One light a\wa^a b\\\ivqs u\ion us flforp above. 

Chjie dl<ikt and direct p^tb is a.wa^« povi^VA^ ^^V^Q iccCteL^' 
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A period may sometimes be admitted bctweccn two sentences, 

though the}' are joined by a disjunctive or copulative conjunction.- 
For the. quality of the point does not always depend on tlie con- 
nective p.article, but on the sense and structure of sentences : as, 
" Recreations, though they may be of an innocent kind, require 
steady government, to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular, and vicious nature, arc 
not to be governed, but to be banished from every \fell-regulated 
mind." 

" He who lifts himself up to' the observation and notice of the 

n'orld, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. For he 

Iraws upon himself a thousand cjxs, that will narrowly inspect 

im in every part." ' * 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word : as, 

M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." &c. 

CHAPTiilll V. Of the Dasli, J\Uee of Interrogation and 

Exclmthotion, ^'C. 



The Dash. 
I HE Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and inco- 
I \*e»ii writers, may be introduced with propriety, where the 

• '^tci.ce breaks ofl" abruptly; where a significant pause is requir- 
ed , Of >» here' there is an unex]^ccted turn in the sentiment: as, 

• if tho"u art he, so much respected once — but, oh ! how fallen 
how degraded !" " If acting conformably to the will of our Creator^ 
— if promoting the welfare of mankind around us ; — if securing 
our own happiness ; — are objects of tlie highest moment : — then 
w.e are loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend the gi-eat in 
tercsts of relijjiui and virtue." 

" Here lies xhe great False marble, where? 

Nothing hut sordid dust lies here." 
Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, there 
are otiters, which ueiiote :i tliflcrent modulation of voice, in '•©r- 
respondcnce to the sen-je. These are, 

The ihiv*rrogation point. 
The EiLOkhmation point. 
The Pal^.l thesis. 

Intci^fogation, 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interrogative 
fientence ; that is, when a questimi is asked : as, " Who will ac- 
eompany me r" " Shflll we always he friends ?" 

Questions which a person a?!ks himself in contemplation, ought 
to be terminated by points of kitei rogation: as, "Who adorned 
the heavens with such exquisite beauiiy ?" " At whose command do 
the planets perform their constant revolutions ?" 

A poiht of inten-ogation is improper after sentences which arc 
not questions, but only expressions v/f admiration, or oC sacaA 
otlier emotion . ^ 
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^'How many instances have we of chastity and oxeellence ia 
the fair sex !** 

**With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise ifls in the 
choice of our companions !'* 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases where 
it is only said a question has been iisked, and when; the words 
are not used as a question. ** The Cyprians asktsd me, why I 
wept." To give this sentence the interrogative form, it should 
be expressed thus: "The Cyprians said to me, 'Why dost 
thou weep?'" 

Exclamation, 

The note of Exclamation is applicil to expressions of sudden 
emotion, surprise, joy, grief, ^^c. and also to invocations or 
addresses: as, ** My friend ! this conduct amazes n)e I" ''filest 
the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all his benetits .'" 
** Oh ! had we both our humble state maintain'd. 
And safe in peace and poverty remained !" 
•* Hear me O Lord I for thy lovingkindness is great !*' 
It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an interro* 
gative and exclamatory sentence; but a sentence, in which any 
wonder or admiration is expressed, and no answer either ex* 
pected or implied, may be always properly terminated )>y a note 
of exclamation : as, " How much vanity in the pursuits of men !** 
•* Who can sufficiently express the goodness of our Creator !" 
** What is more amiable than virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamatioD points are indeterminate 
at to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent in chat rcr* 
spact to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense may re- 
quire. They mark an elevation of the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclamation ap- 
pears from the following examples, in which the meaning ia 
signified and discriminated solely by the ]>oints. 
** What condescension !** 
♦* What condescension ?** 
" How great was the sacrifice !*• 
"How great was the sacrilice?" 

Parenthesis, 
A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary informa 
tion, or useful remark, introduced into the body of a sentence 
obliquely, and which may be omitted without injuring the gram-, 
matieal construction : as, 

^' Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

Virtue alone is happiness below.** 
** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more?) for thee." 
**To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or fiv% 
teners (for what ;s a name besides ?) from oblivion." ** Know ye 
not, hrethren, {for I speak ta t\\e\n xVval kuow tVve law.) how tliat 
fAe Jaw hath domimon over a nrnw «is \ot\2, ivs Vv<i\vN^\\\V* 
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If the incidental clause is sliort, or perfectly coinciiles with ths 
rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the parenthetical cha- 
racters. The following instances are therefore improper uses 
of the parenthesis. ** Speak you (who saw) his wonders in the 
deep." ** Every planet (as the Creator has made nothing in 
vain) is most prohably inhabited." " He found them asleep 
again ; (for their eyes were heavy ;) neither knew they what to 
answer him." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate dtpression of the voice, 
And may be accompanied with every point which the sense 
would require, if the parenthetical characters were omitted. It 
ought to terminate with thesamekindof stop which the member 
has^ that precedes it ; and to contain that stop within the paren- 
thetical marks. We must, however, except cases of interroga- 
tion and exclamation : as, ** While they wish to please, (ami 
why should they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable means." 
** It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which 
was borrowed from paganism." See the Octavo Grammar^ on 
this subject. 



There are other characters, which are frequently made use of 
in composition, and which may be explained in this yilace, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus * is used to abbreviate or shorten 
a word : as, His for it is ; tho* for though ; c'e/i for even ; judged 
forjudged. Its chief use is to show the genitive case of nouns: 
as, *' A man's property ; a woman's ornament." 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word happens 
to be left out in writing, and which is inserted over the line. 
This mark is also called a circumflex, wheri placed over a parti- 
cular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as,' •* Euphrates." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting com- 
pounded words; as, "Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, self-love, 
to-morrow, motlier-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former part is 
written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter part at the 
ueginning of another. In this case, it is placed at the end of the 
first line, not at the lieginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' : as, " Fdncy.^^ The Grave 
thus ' : as, ** Fcwotir." 

In English the Accentual marks are chiefly used in spelling- 
books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which require a 
particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indjscrimTnately. 
In order to distinguish the one from the other, some. writers of 
clictionaried have placed the grave on the former, and the acute 
qn the latter, in this manner : ** Minor, mineral, lively, li'vid, 
rival, rfver." 

The proper mark to distinguish a loi\% «»3V\»fc\^^ v^ ^>ar "» 
^ **R68yt'' and a short one i\uA ^ * iwi^ ^^Y^^^^r "SMvx%\i«i& 
mark h called a br6ve 

«t4 
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A Dia?rcsi8, thus marked " , consist*: of two poiuts placed ov«»r 
one ofthe two vowels that would otherwise make a diphthong, and 
parts iliein into two syllables: as, *' Creator, coadjutor, aerial." 

A Section, marked thus §} is the division of a discoursis, or 
chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph f denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a 
sentent'.e not connected with the foregoing. This character j« 
chiefly used in the Old^and in the New Testaments. 

A Quotation ** '*. Two inverted commas are generttlly placed 
at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, .which is quoted or 
transcribed from the speaker or author in his own words ; luid 
two apostrophes in their direct position, are placed at the conclu- 
sion : ah*, 

"The proper study of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a sentence, which it 
to be explained in a note, (ir the explanation itself, or a word or 
a sentence which is intended to supply some deficiency, or to 
rectify some mistake. 

An Index or hand Q;^ points out a remarkable passage, or 
something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or three 

liut'is, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with one 
common term, and are introduced to prevent a repetition in 
writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star*, directs the reader to some note in 
tlje margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or three aate-^ 
risks generally denote the omission of some letters in a word, or of 
^ome bold or indelicate expresisiop, or some defect in the manu- 
script. 

An Ellipsis — Is also used, when some letters in a word, or some 
words in a verse, are omitted : as, ** The k — g," for ** the king.** 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus ||, toga* 
ther with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are used af 
references to the margin, or bottom ofthe page. 

Paragraphs, 
It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few general di» 
rectiuns respecting thed'vision of acomi)osition into paragraphs. 
Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very nume- 
rous in small compass, should be separated into paragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, the 
larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. And it will have 
a good effect to form the breaks, when it can properly he done, 
at sentiments ofthe most weight, or that call for peculiar attention. 
The fkcta, premises, and conclusion^ of a subject, sometimes 
iWuraUy point put . the separations \t\\.o v^T^%t^\i\i%\ wid. «acK 
or these f when of great length, will a^am t^^uvt^ «\)\^\n\«lc^\v%«x 
//ie/i-/73o;5f distinctive parts. 
incases which require a conoi^^d suV^etXXoYi^^^iimfeWw 
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several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhibiting tho 
connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty and force to the 
divission. Sie the Octavo Grammar, 

Directions respecting the use of Capital Letters 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a capi- 
tal : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the writing or 
printing a crowded and confused appearance, it has been discon* 
tinned. It is however, very proper to begin with a capital, 

1 The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing. 

2 The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentence!^ are 
totally independent^ after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences, are 
thrown into one general group ; or if the construction of the lat- 
ter sentences depends on the former, all of them, except the first, 
may begin with a small letter : as, ^^ Flow long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity? and the scorners delight in their scorn- 
ing ? and foola hate knowledge?'* **Alas! how difierent! ye| 
how like the same !" 

3 The appellations of the Deity : as, ** God, Jehovah, the A)- 
mighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, 
the lloly Spirit. 

4 Proper names of persons, ^places, streets, mountains, rivers, 
ships : as, *' George, York, the'Strand, the Alps, the Thames, thq 
Seahorse." 

5 Adjectives derived from the proper names of places : as, 
Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian.'' 

6 The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form : as, ** Always remember this ancient 
maxim : * Know thyself.* " " Our great Lawgiver says, *Take 
up thy cross daily,.and follow me.' " But when a quotation is 
brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as^ 
'^ Solomon observes, * that pride goes before destruction.* " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7 Every substantive and principal word in the titles of books : 
as, ** Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language;" "Thorn- 
eon's Seasons ;" •• Rollin*8 Ancient History." 

8 The first word of every line in poetry. 

9 The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in capi. 
tals : as, " I write :" ** Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals^ 
irvhen they are remarkably emphatical, or the iirmcipa) subject 
of the composition. 
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APPENDIX 

CONTAlMNe RULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASSISTING TOUN0 
PERSONS TO WRITE WITH PERSPICUITY AND ACCURACT, TO BK 
STUDIED AFTER THET HAVE ACqUIRED A COMPETENT KNOW- 
LEDGE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



PERSPICUITY 

Is the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essentia) in 
every kind of writing, that for the want of it nothing can atone. 
It is not to be considered as merely a sort of negative virtue, or 
freedom from defect. It has higher merit : it is a degree of posi- 
tive beauty. We are pleased with an authori and consider him 
as deserving praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching 
for his meaning ; who carries us tiirough his subject without any 
embarrassment or confusion ; whose style flows always like a 
fimpid stream, through which we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of exjiression consists 
cf two parts : and requires attention, first, to Single Words and 
Phrases; aud then, to the Constniciion of Sentences, 

PART L 

Cjf Perspicuity and Accumcjf of Expression^ toilk respect to singU 

Words and Phrases, 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to words and 
phrases, require the following properties.: purity, proprietTv 
and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. Of Purity. 

PuRiTT of Style consists in the use of such words, and such 
constructions, as belong to tlie idiom of the language which ws 
speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from 
other languages, or that are ungramruatical, obsolete, new-coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. AH such words and 
phrases as the following, should be avoided : Quoth he; I %cisi 
not ; erewhile ; behest ; selfsame ; delicatesse, for delicacy ; politesstf 
for politeness ; hauteurj for liaughtiness ; incumbennentf connexity^ 
martyrised^ for encumberance, connexion, martyred. ' 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity requires 
them, should never be admitted into our composition. Barren 
languages may need such assistance, but ours is not one of these 
A multitude of Latin words, in particular, have, of late, beea 
poured in upon our language. On some occasions, they give an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they ofien 
render it stiff and ap|)arently forced. In general, a plain, native 
style. Is more intelligible to aU veaAera-, s)iuA,>a^ «i^v^>v^t inanace* 
^ent of words, it can be nfiai\e> as slTow^^ aiv^ «x.^\^«&\n^ ^a V^ 
I'Htmjsed EngUfih, or any foreigw VAVoma: 
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CHAPTER TI. or Propnety. 

pROFRiETT of language is the selection of such words as the 
best usage has appropriated to those ideas, whicli we intend to 
express by them ; in opposition to low expressions, and to words 
and phrases which would be less significant of the Ideas that we 
mean to convey. Style may be pure, that is, it may be strictly 
English, without Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammaticali 
irregular expressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be defi- 
cient in propriety : for the words may be ill chosen, not adapted 
lo the subject, nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phrnses, 
we must avoid low expressions ; supply words thai are wanting ; 
be careful not to use the same word in different senses ; avoid the 
injudicious use of technical phrases ^ equivocal or ambiguous words f 
uninttlligible express^ions, and all such words and phrases as are 
not adapted to our meaning, 

1 Avoid low expressions : sucli as, ** Topsy turvy, hurly burly, 
pellrnell ; having a month's mind for a thing ; currying favour 
with a person ) dancing attendance on the great,'' &c. 

** Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase 
•* left to shift/or themselves,^* is rather a low phrase, and too much 
ill the familiar style to be proper in a grave treatise. 

2 Supply words that are wanting, " Arbitrary power I look 
upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a savage 
i'* a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :" it should have 
been, ** as much as the state of a savage is happier than that of a 
slave at the oar." " He has not treated this subject liberally, by 
tlie views of others as well as his own ;" " By adverting to the 
views of others," would have been better. ** This generous 
action greatly increased his former services ;" it should have 
been, ** greatly increased the merit of his former services." ** By 
the pleasures of the imagination or fancy ^ which 1 shall use 
promiscuously) 1 here mean," &c. This passage ought to have 
liad the word "terms" supplied, which would have made it 
correct : " terms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles and 
prepositions arc sometimes improperly cfhiitted ; as in the follow- 
ing instances : " How immense the difference between the pious 
and profane !" ^ Death is the common lot of all ; of good meii and 
had." They should have had the article and preposition repeated : 
^ How immense the difference l)etween the pious and the profane!" 
^ Death is the common lot of all ; of good men and q/'bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when we . 
intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as distinguished 
from each other, or in contrast; and when we wish that the read- 
er's attention should rest on that distinction : as, " Our sight is 
at once the most delightful, and the most useful of all our senses,.** 

3 In the same sentence^ be careful nol lo -uEt lUt ^atwt \36«t^ V^^^ 
frequently, nor in different tentes. *^ Owe mtc^ V^aN^ii Tisx'^^x -y^vo^ 
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proceeds t\rom a jast sufficiency and knowledge of the matter 
before him, ichuh may naturally produce some motions of his 
head and hotly, which might become the t)ench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in sucii a manner as to 
throw obscurity over the sentence. 

" Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason than 
this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his friend.*' ll 
shouhl have been, *' resembled hi.s friend." 

** Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : It is bv 
the virtue of charity thot the rich are blessed, and the poor suppli- 
ed." In this sentence, the word**cliariiy*' is improperly used in two 
different senses; for the highest bcneiolence, and for almsgiving. 

4 •^votd the tnjudiciova vse ofttchnical terms. To inform thoise 
who do not understand sea-phrases, that ** We tacked to the 
larboard, and stood off to sea," would be expressing ourselves 
very obscurely. Techtiical phrases not being in current use, 
but only the peculiar dialect of a particular class, we should never 
use them but when we know they will be understood. 

5 m^void equivocal or ambiguotis wonts. The following sentencen 
are exceptionable in this respect. *^ As for such animals as are 
mortal Oi* noxious, we have a right to destroy them." *' I long 
since learned to like nothing but uhnt you c/o." " He aimed at 
nothing less than the crown," may denote either, *' Nothing was 
less aimed at by him than the crown," or *' Nothing inferior to 
the crown could satisfy his ambition." ** / will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice." The first j>art of this sentence denotes, " 1 wiil 
exercise mercy ;" whereas it is in this place employed to signify, 
" I require others to exercise it." The translation should there- 
fore have been accommodated to these diflferent meanings. 
** They were both mucli more ancient among the Persians, than 
Zoroaster or Zerdusht." The or in this sentence is equivocal. 
It serves either as a copulative to synonymous words, or as a 
disjunctive of different things. If, therefore, the student should 
not know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, 
he will mistake the sense. '^Tlie rising tomb a lofty cohimu 
bore:" "And thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did the 
tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb? Did the son 
address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6 Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases* " J 
have observed," says Steele, ** that the superiority among these 
coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry 
and fashion." This sentence, considered in itself, evidently con- 
veys no meaning. First, it is not said whose opinion, their own, 
or that of others: Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of 
what sort, favourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in gene- 
ral, ** an opinion of gallantry and fashion," which contains no 

definite expression of any meaning. With the jomt assistance 
of the context, reflection, and coA^j^cUue, we* shall perhaps con- 
cJlude that the author intended to sa^ •, '^TV\aX \\i^ x^wV. ^mou^ 
these poJiticiaua was deterimuad b^ iVi© o\vvx\\oxi ^^fcxv^x^^ ^xwVtn^ 
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tained of the rank, in point of gallantry and fashion, that each of 
them had attained/' 

** This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of humility, 
** keeps our uuderstanding tight ahout us." Whether the author 
had any meaning in this expression, or what it was, is not easy 
to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, amusing 
tiis reader with synonymous terms and identical propositions, 
well-turned periods, and high-sounding words ; but at the same 
time, using those words so indefinitely, that the reader can 
either afigx no meaning at all to them, or may affix to them almost 
any meaning he pleases. 

** If it is asked," says a late writer, ** whence arises the har- 
mony, or beauty of language? what are the rules for ohtaining 
it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a period sweet 
and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good ear is the gift of 
nature; it may be much improved, but not acquired by art. 
Whoever is possessed of it, will scarcely need dry critical pre- 
cepts to enable him to judge of a true rhythmus, and melody of 
composition. Just numbers, accurate proportions, a musical 
symphony, magnificent figures, and that decorum which is the 
result of all these, are unison to the human mind." 

The following^ is a poetical example of the same nature, in 
which there is scarcely a gliin[>se of meaoing, though it was com 
posed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenW harmony. 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro* all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it may be said, that in writings of this stamp, we 
must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured, that if we 
meet with little that can inform the judgment, we shall at least 
find nothing that will offend the ear. And perhaps this is one 
reason that we pass over such smooth language, without sus- 
pecting that it contains little or no meaning. In order to write 
or speak clearly and intelligibly, two things are especially re- 
quisite : one, that we have clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; 
and the other, that our words be approved signs of those ideas. 
That persons who thtnk confusedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wondcretl at : for embarrassed, obscure, and 
feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, tbe result of embar- 
rassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but that persons of judgment, 
who are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, and the sigiiiiication 
of their words, should sometimes write without any meaning, is, at 
first sight, matter of admiration. This, however, when further con*- 
sidered, appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, in- 
distinctness of conception, and inattention t<^ v.V\^ vwkRX'vwj^^^v.^^ 
words. The occasions on \y\\\c\\ \n^ «Lt^ v£\^^\. «^\.^ ■«^'««^''5^^ 
wtitB iti this illilntelllgiUe mtitnuw wft xJwt^ecvt'i^^sJW*^'®^'*^' 
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The Jli'H ifl, where there is an exuberance of metaphor 
Writers who are fond of the inetaplioric style, are generally dis- 
posed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too far. 

They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on the several 
properties of a metaphor which they have usliered into the dis- 
course, without taking the trouble to examine whether there are 
any qualities in the subject, to which these properties can, with 
justice and perspicuity, be applied. Tlie following instance of this 
sort of writing is from an author of considerable eminence. 
^ Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning 
their view inward, in order to explore the interior regiont^ and 
recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the 
private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as 
well as the more fruitful apd cultivated tracts of this obscure 
chmate.*' A most wonderful way of telling us, that it is difficult 
to trace the operations of the mind. The author having deter- 
. mined to represent the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various obiects which 
might be found in a country, without considering whether there 
are any things in the mind properly analogous to these. Hence 
the strange parade he makes with regitma and recesses, hollow ca- 
verns KwAprimte stats, wastes and toudcrnesses, fruitful and cuUi- 
vated tracts ; words which, though they have a precise meaning, as 
applied to country,have no definite signification,as applied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelligibly, is 
that wherein the terms most frequently occurring, denote things 
which are of a complicated nature, and to which the mind is not 
sufficiently familiarised. Of these the instances are numberless 
in every tongue ; such as Government, church, state, constitution, 
power, legislature, jurisdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible writing, is, 
when the tenns employed are very abstract, and consequently of 
very extensive signification. Thus the word lion is more dis- 
tinctly apprehended by the mind than the word beast, hecut than 
animal, animal than being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our words 
and phrases, is, to avoid all those which are not adapted to the ideas 
we mean to communicate ; or which are less significant than others^ 
of those ideas. '* He feels any sorrow that can arrive at man ;" 
hatter " happen to man." " The conscience of approving one*s 
self a benefactor, is the best recompense for being so;'' it should 
have been " consciousness^* " He firmly believed the divine pre' 
ceptf * There is not a sparrow falls to the ground,' " &.c. It 
should have been ** doctrine,** 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A scene 
' cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scone appears or 
presents itself 

'' We i/nmediatcly assent to the beauty of an object, without 
inquiring into the causes of \t:" \l\apTo\»%t \.c> «»L>i^Uiat we at- 
se/i/ to the truth of a pro'position ; Vimx \x ^wtwox w^ N<*o\\\i^ %^v\^ 
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that we cusent to the heauti/ of an object, Acknowledge would Iia\ e 
expressed the sense with j)ropriety. 

"The sense of feeling, can, huleed, give us a notion of cxtoii- 
eion, shape, aiid all other ideas that enter at tli« eye, except ( o- 
lours." Extension and shape can, with no propriety, be called 
ideas; they are propeities of matter. Neitlier is it accurate, to 
speak of any sense ifttnn^;* us a notion of ideas: our senses ;^ive 
us the ideas themselves. The meaning of the sentence would 
have been proper, and much clearer, if the author had ex press" d 
himself thus : ** The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us tiie 
idea of extension, figure, and all the other properties of iiiaitor, 
which are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

"The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although lie lias 
what is enough for nature," is much inferior to," The covetous man 
never has enough ; although he has what is sufficient for nature.'^ 

** A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees ; a ge- 
neral remarks all the motions of his enenjy ;" belter thus ; ** A 
traveller remarks" &c. ; **A general observes^" &;c. "Tliis n»ca- 
snre enlarged his school, and obliged him to increase the build- 
ings;" it should be, ^^ increased his school;" and '•^enlarge tlie 
buildings." 

"He applied a medicine before the poison had time to work :" 
better thus: " He applied an antidote^" &c. 

"The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws out its 
bad qualities, on all who are within its reach ;" better, " throws out 
its malignant qualities." 

" 1 will go except I should be ill ;" " I saw them all unless two 
or three :" corrected thus : ^* unless I should be ill ," " excejjt two 
or three." 

A selection of words and phraser, which are peculiarly ex- 
pressive of the ideas we design to communicate; or which are as 
particular and determinate in their signification, as is consistent 
with the natu're and th»scope of the discourse; possesses great 
beauty, and cannot fail to produce a good etiect. 

CHAPTER III. Of Precision. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with respect to 
words and phrases. It signifies retrenching superfiuities, and 
pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor less 
than an exact copy of the person^s idea who uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three re 
sports. 1st, They may not express the idea which the author in- 
rcuds, but some other which only resembles it : secondly. They 
may express that idea, but not fully and coniple.f 'v thirdly, 
Thry may express it, together with something more than is in- 
t'Mided. l^recision stands opposed to these three faults, but chiefly 
to the last. Propriety implies a freedom from the two Inriner 
fiiuhs. The words which are used may be proper ; that it*, they 
niay express the idea intended, and they iuql^ ^-si^x^^&xx. W\>i\VNNaN, 
lb he precise, sififiiifies that tViey exoT^aalWl Vd«.aL,«ty.^TVQ. t^^ 

Tiw use and importance of vvecA^^Q\\ta;v^ V*^ ^t^>x^'«i<^'v^^'°i.A». 
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nature of the human ralnd. It never can view, clearly and di*- 
tinctiy, more than one object at a time. If it must look at two 
or tliree togetiier, especially objects that have resemblance 
or coiinexiou, it finds itself confused and embarrassed. It can- 
not clearly perceive in what they agree, and in what they differ- 
riius, were any object, suppose gome animal, to be presented to 
my view, of whose structure I wished to form a distinct notion, I 
should debire all his trappings to be taken off; I should require 
It to be brought before me by itself, and to stand alone, that there 
migiit be nothing to divide my attention. The same is the case 
with worde. If, when any one would inform me of his meaning, 
he HJMO tells me more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign 
circumstances to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily va 
ryiii;; the expression, he shifts the |)oint of view, and makes me 
sen soiiietiines the object itself, and sometimes another thing that 
is coiiiiected with it, he thereby obliges me to look on several 
objects at once, and I lose sight of the principal. He loads the ani- 
mal he is showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that 1 
cannot distinctly view it; or he brings so many of the same spe* 
cies before me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat differ- 
ing, that I see none of them clearlv. When an author tells me 
of liis hero's courage in the day of' battle, the expression is pre- 
cise, and 1 understand it fully : but if, from the desire of multiply- 
in<^ words, he should praise his courage and fortitude ; at the 
moment he joins these words together, my idea begins to waver. 
He means to express one quality more strongly, but he is in truth 
expressing two: courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. 
The occasion of exerting each of these qualities is different; and 
being led to think of both together, when only one of them should 
be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and my conception 
of the object indistinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is sufScienti 
on many occasions, that we have a general view of the meaning. 
The subject, perhaps, is of the known and familiar kind, and we 
are in no hazard of mistaking the sense of the author, though 
every word which he uses is not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule ofprecision. A considera 
ble one, in describing a bad action, expresses himself thus : " It is to 
remove a good and orderly affection, and to introduce an ill or dis- 
orderly one ; to commit an action tliat is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to 
do ill, or to act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought together 

by some authors, who, afraid of ^expressing ilremselves in a 

common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 

• of splendour, surround every thing which they mean to say with 

a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is 

the injudicious use of t\i© 'wot'\« lerinod syn(yiiymou9. They are 

cuUed ly/Tonyinous, because \\ie'S t\;jwi^ \u ^Tc^txi^ivw^ one prlri- 
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^pal idea; but, for the most part, if not alvrajrs, they express it 
frith some diversity in the circumstances. 

The followiiig instances show a difference in the meaning of 
irords (jBputed synonymous, and point out the use of utteiiding, 
with care and strictness, to che exact import of words. 

Custom, habit — Custom, respects the action ; habit, the actor. 
By custom, wo mean the frequent repetition o£ the same ac^ ; 
by habit, the effect which that repetition produces on tlie inii. i 
or body. By tiie custom of walking often in the streets, one 
acquires a hahit of idleness. 

Pridtt vanity, — Pride malces us esteem ourselves; vanity makes 
118 desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that a inuu is 
too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness^ disdain, — Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Only^ alone, — Only, imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. An only 
child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is 
one who is left by itself. There is a difference, therefore, in precise 
language, between these two phrases : ". Virtue onJy makes us 
happy ;'• and ** Virtue alone makes us happy." 

tfisdoHi, prudence. — Wisdom leads us to speak and act what is 
moat proper. Prudence, prevenUi our s[>eaking or acting im- 
properly. 

Entire^ complete, — A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
|MU'ts: complete, by wanting none of the appendages that belong 
to it. A man may have an entire. Jiouse to himself, and yet not 
Uave one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, amuzedt confounded, — T am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; 1 am astonii«hed at wliat is 
vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I am 
confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

TranquillUy, peace, calm, — ^Tranquillity, respects a situation fre^ 
from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same. situation witii 
respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, with regard 
to a (jiaturbed situation going before or following it. A good 
man enioya tranquillity, in himself; peace, with others ; and 
calm, atter the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, in our 
language, whose significations approach, but are not precisely 
the same. The more the distinction in the meaning of such 
words is attended to, the more clearly and forcibly shall we 
apeak or write. It may not, on all occasions, be necei>sary to 
pay a great deal of attention to very nii^e distinctions ; yet thO' 
foregoing instances show the utility of some general care to 
•jnderstand the distinct import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be ou <\w^ ^vv^xNk^ 
lest, from the desire of \>ruu\u|^ voo «\^«fcVi> v»4. x^vt'K>xv^ v^ 
eopiouMMga. Scarcely in m^ Wa^^%^ w^ >>a56\^ vw^ ^^^ 
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that convey precisely the same idea ; a person thoroughly con* 
versant in the propriety of the hinguagt;, will always be able to 
ohs(*rve pornething that diHtinguislics them. Ah they are like 
diiVfireilt shades of the same colour, an accurate writer can 
ernploy thcin to great advantage, by using them so as to heighten 
an<l complete the ol^ject which he presents to us. He supplies 
by one what was wanting in the other, to the strength, or tooths 
tinishin.ir, of the image which he means to exhibit. But, for this 
purpose, he must be attentive to the cUoice of hia words, and 
not trinploy them carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a 
[xM'iod, or of rounding or diversifying his language, as if their 
£:i;2^iincation were exactly the same, while in truth it is not. To 
unite copiousness and preci/ion, to be full and easy, and at tlie 
same time correct and exact in the choice of every word, is no 
doubt one of the highest and most difllcult attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

Of Perspicuity and Accuracy of Erpression, with respect to tht 

Construction of Sentences. 

Skntencks, in general, should neither be very long, nor very 
thnrt : long ones require clo?«e attention to make us clearly per- 
ceive the connexion of the several parts ; and short ones are apt 
to br(3ftk the sense, and weaken the connexion of thought. Yet 
occasionally they may both be used with force and propriety; 
as may be seen in the following sentences. 

*' If you look about yon, and consider the lives of others as 
well as your own, if you think how few are born with honour, 
and how many die without name or children ; how little beauty 
we see, and how few friends we hear of ; how much poverty, and 
how many diseases there are in the world ; you will fall down 
upon your knees, and instead of ref)ining at one affliction, will 
admire so many blessings which you have received from the 
Divine itaud.*' This is a sentence composed of several members 
linked together, and hanging uy)on one another, so that the sense 
of the whole is not brought out till the close. The following is 
an example of one in which the sense is formed into short, inde- 
])en(lent propositions, each complete within itself. ** I confess 
it was want of consideration that made me an author. I wrote, 
liocause it amused me. I correcte<l, because it was as^iteasant 
lo me to correct as to write. 1 published, because I was told I 
might please such as it was a credit to please." 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same m.'mber of members, should never be 6,llowed to 
biircot^l one another. A long succession of either long or short 
xrMUcnces should also be avoided ; for the ear tires of either ot 
thf^rn when too long continued. 

WHiereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, and 
aTptnio^ii variously constructed, not only the ear is gratified ; but 
a/tiiiiation and force are given lo our style. 

Wo now procekid to conaidiar xV\e iXuw?,* vc\c>^ ^^'SftwxWl to an 
accurate as- i a ]>crfcct s^ntQiice. TVie^ ^Y^\\^tlS xo >c>fc \\\^ ^wa 
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fcllowing: 1. CLSARICE88. 3. UNIT T. 3. STRENGTH. 4. A JD1>I- 
ClOUS USE or THC FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

CHAPTER I. Of the Clearness of a Sentence. 

Purity, propriety, and precision, 411 words and phrases sepa- 
rately considered, have already been explained, and sl)own to l)e 
necessary to perc^picuous and accurate writing. The just rela- 
tion of sentences, and the parts of sentences, to one anotlier, and 
the due arrangement of the whole, are the subjects which reinhiii 
to 1ms discussed. 

The first requisite of a i>erfect sentence is clearness. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to t)ie 
meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from two caiAs ; 
either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong arrangement 
of them. The choice of words and phrases, as far as regards 
|ierspicuity, has L)«en already considered. The disposition of 
them comes now under corsidcration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical propriety. 
But as the grammar bf our language is comparatively not ex- 
tensive, there may be an obscure order of words, where there is 
no transgression of any grammatical rule. The relations of wordS| 
or members of a period, are, with us, ascertained only by the 
position in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, that 
tfhe words or members, most clearly related, should be placed in 
the sentence as near to each other as possible, so as to make their 
mutual relation clearly appear. It will be proper to produce 
some instances, in order to show the importance of this rule. 

1 In the position of adverbs, '* The Romans undefstood liberty, 
at least, as well as we.** These words are capable of two different 
senses, according as the emphasis, in reading them, is laid upon 
liberty, or upon at least. The words should have been thus ar- 
rangetl : "The Romans undei-stood liberty as well, at least, as we,'* 

** Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism.** I a 
it meant that theism is capable of nothing else besides being 
opfK)Hed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is what the words 
literally import, through the wrong placing of the adverb only. 
It should have been, ** Theism can be opposed only to polytheism 
or atheism.** 

'* l)y the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such plea- 
sures as arise originally from sight." When it is said, ** I mean 
only such pleasures,** it may bo remarked, that the adverb only is 
not profierly placed. It is not intended here to qualify the word 
mean, but sucli pleasures ; and therefore should have been placed 
in as close connexion as possible with the word which it liirits 
or qualifies. The style l>ecomes more clear and neat, when Uit 
words are arranged thus : '* By the pleasures of the imaginclltn, 
I mean such pleasures only as arise from sight.** 

In tlie following sentence, the word hiot^ \a w^x \s\\\&^'^^^^^ 
piiii?#. « There is not, pcrha^w, wx^ x^tv\ \i^Tcv\Vi ^x ^sl^vsvxvwv 
mart in o^e piece of iimtusr thwv fit\<:i\\\et:' "^Vw^fi. ^^^^^'»«^ '^'^^ 

Hi 
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to have stood tlnis : "Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter 
more rhaii in another." 

2 In the position of circumstancea^ and of particular members. 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses him- 
eelC: ** Are these designs whicli any man, who is horn a Briton, 
in any rirrumstanceSf in any situation, ought to be ashamed or 
afrnid to avow ?'* Here we are led at a loss, whether these words, 
**in any circumstances, in any situation," are connected with "a 
man born in Britain, in any circumstances or situation,'* or with 
rliat mdn*s *^ avowing his designs in any circumstances or situa* 
tion into which he may be brought." ** As it is probable that the 
]a||f;r wa3 intended, tlic arrangement ought to have been con- 
ducted thus : ** Are these designs which any man, who is born 
a Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any 
cirru instances, to avow?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong an*angement of 
circumstances. ''A great stone that I happened to find, aAer a 
loni; search, by the sea shore, served me for an anchor." One 
would think that the search was confined lo the sea shore ; but 
as th* meaning is, that the great stone was found by the see 
shore, the period ought to have run thus: *' A great stone, that, 
after a long searcli, I hai)pcned to find by the sea shore, served 
me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances together, 
hut rather to intersperse them in different parts of the sentence, 
joined with the principal words on which they depend. For 
nij?Tanre: "What 1 had the opportunity of mentioning to my 
friend, sometime ago, in conversation, was not a new thought." 
These two circumstances, " sometime agOf** and "in conversation** 
which are here put together, would have had a better effect 
disjoined, thus : " What 1 had the opportunity, sometime ago, ol 
mentioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new thought.** 

Mere follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a mem- 
ber of a sentence. "The minister of state who grows less by 
iiis elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty pedestal, will 
always have his jealousy strong about him." Here, so far af 
can he gathered from the arrange^nent, it is doubtful whether thi 
object introduced, by way of simile, relates to what goes before, oi 
to what follows. The ambiguity is removed by the fbllowing order, 
** The minister of state who, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will always," &e. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought to 
DC jilared as near together as possible, even when their separa- 
tion would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen in the foI« 
lowing passages from Addison. " For the English are naturally 
fanciful, and very often disposed by that gloominess and melan- 
chn)y of temper which are so frequent in our nation, to many 
rn'/r/ notiotis nnd extra vaganc\e», to wViVch others are not so liable.*' 
//ere the verb or assertion is, V^y a preU'^ \otv^ tATc.\\vc\'a\».\vwx 
f^jmr.ncd Crom the sqbjep^ to v^WcW \\ t«fetft. "^XCv^ wijcyx\»w% 
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been easily prevented, by placing the circumstance before the 
verb, thus: " For the Englisli are naturally fanciful, and by thai 
gloominess and mclanclwly of temper which are so frequent in 
our nation, are often disposed to many wild notioni?," &c. 

** For as no mortal author, in thf) ordinary fate and vicissitude 
of things, knows to what use his works may, some time or other, 
be applied,*' &c. Better thus : ** For as, in the ordinary fate and 
vicit^situde of things, no mortal author knows to what use, some 
time or other, his works may be applied,*' &c. 

From these examples, the following observations will occur: 
that a circumstance (»ught never to be placed between two capit|il 
members of a period ; but either between the parts of the mem- 
bei to which it belongs, or in such a manner as will confine it to 
its proper member. When the sense admits it, the sooner a cir- 
cumstance is introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the 
more important and aignificanr words may possess the last place, 
quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty. " The emperor was so intent on the establishment of ht3 
absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly 
to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Better thus: '^That, 
for the sake of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desolation 
and ruin." 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when dif* 
fereut things have an obvious relhtion to each other, in respect 
to the order of nature or time, that order should be regarded, in 
assigning them their places in the sentence ; unless the scoi>e of 
the passages require it to be varied. The conclusion of the 
following lines is inaccurate in this respect: "But still there 
will be such a mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the de- 
gree in which any one of these qualifications is most conspicu- 
ous and prevailing." The order in which the two last wordd 
are placed,- should have been reversed, and made to stand, /ire- 
vrtiltnfr and conspicuous. — They are conspicuous, because they 
prevail. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict con- 
formity to this rule. ** Our sight fills the mind with the largest 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance, and continues the longest in action, without being tired 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments.*' sIThis passage follows the 
order of nature. First, we have the variety of objects mentioned, 
which sight lurnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action of 
right on those objects ; and lastly, we h^\e the time anfl continu- 
ance of its action. No order could be more natural or exact, 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single »vords espe- 
cially, frequently violated for the sake of better sound ; but, 
perhaps in no instances, without a deviation from the line of strict 
propriety. 

3 In Ihe disposition of the rdaiiw pTMlOU■nA^^\v^^^\^v^^^^'^'*^ 
whose, and qf aU those poriicles trtiicU exfTW% XV* tw^-^K**^ '•q 
fk^fotp of9j^th mih one another 
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A smnl) error In the position of theie words may cloud th« 
meaning of tiie whole sentence ; and even where the meaning 
U intelligible, we always find something awkward and disjointed 
in the structure of the sentence, when these relatives are out of 
their proiier plaoe. ** This kuid of wit," says an author, *' was 
very much in vogue among our counlrymtn^ about an age or two 
ago ; who did not practise it for any oblique reason, but purely 
for the sake of l>eing witty.*' We are at no loss about the mean- 
ing here ; but the construction would evidently be mended by 
diiiposing the circumstance, " about an age or two ago," in such 
a manner as not to separate the relative who from its antecedent 
olir countrymen ; in this way : ** About an age or two ago, thi« 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among oiyr countrymeD, 
who did not practise it," &c. 

The following passage is still more censnrable. " It is folly 
to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by heap- 
ing up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the 
good providence of our Creator.*' IVhich always refers grammati- 
cally to the substantive immediately preceding ; and that, iu the 
instance just mentioned, is " treasures.** The sentence ought to 
have stood thus : " It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, 
to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, which nothing can 
protect us against,*' &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns who and ihty^ and Vttm and iheir$^ 
when we have occasion to refer to different persons; as iu the 
following sentence of Tillotson. '* Men look with an evil eye 
Dpon the good that is in others, and think that iktir reputation 
obscures Mem, and their conunendable qualities stand in their 
light ; and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over 
them, that the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure 
t^em.*' This is altogether careless writing. When we find these 
personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have oflen no 
method left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid Ihose (reciucnt references to persons who 
have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a sentence 
marked in the most proper and distinct manner, not only gives 
clearness to it, hut makes the mind pass smoothly and agreeably 
along all tho parts of it. — *S!ee the AppENbix to the Exercise*. 

CHAPTER II. Of the Unity of a Sentence. 

The secoptd requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity, 
In every comftosition, there is always some connecting princi 
pie among the parts. Some one object must reign and be pre 
dominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, is required the 
strictest unity. For the very natUTe of a sentence implies that one 
propogition is exjiressed. It ma^ cowmx ^^ V"^^v*^\w\^v^sl^ but 
il^cse parta must be so cloaely bounOi \.o^^\V»t^ ^a v» \s>jaiiife^ 
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ttnpression upon the mind of one object, not ofnianj. To prosenr* 
this unity of a sentence, the following rules must be ol)8erveih 

Jn tlte Jirst place, During the course of the senteticey ilie scene 
should be changf.d as little as possible. We should not be hurried 
by sudden transitions from person to |)erson, nor from subject to 
subject. There is conmionly, in every sentence, some person or 
thing which is the governing word. This shou'd be continued 
80, if possible, from the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After we came 
to anchor, they put me on shore, where 1 was welcomed by all 
my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness." In 
this sentence, though the objects contained in it have a sufficient 
connexion with each other, yet, by this manner of representing 
them, by shiAjng so often both the place and the person, toe and 
Uuy^ and / and who, they appear in so disunited a view, that the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored to 
its proper unity, by turning it af\er the following manner. '* Having 
come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed 
by all my friends, and received with the greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule, 
'* The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried him to his 
tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him 
into a litter, which transported him to il place of safety, at th« 
distance of about fifleen leagues." Better thus: '^The sultan 
be'ng dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on 
/tearing of the defeat of his troops, was f)ut into a litter, and 
transported to a place of safety about fifteen leagues distant." 

A second rule under the head of imity, is, J^ever to crowd info 
§ne sentence, things which have so little connexion^ that they could 
bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and ol>« 
5cure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Examples abound 
in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson," says an author, " died in 
this year. He was exceedingly beloved by king William and 
queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, 
to succeed him.'* Who would expect the latter part of this sen- 
tence to follow in consequence of the former? **lle was exceed- 
ingly beloved by both king and oueen,^' is the proposition of the 
sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least somcihing 
related to it, to follow ; when we are on a sudden carried ufi* to 
a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speaking 
of- the Greeks under Alexander, says: ** Their march was 
through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared 
hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose 
flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason of their continual feed- 
ing upon sea-fish.*' Here the scone is changed upon us again 
and again. The march of the GrettWs,\V\tt vV-sk^xxxiXwiw sa!l"^\^*vx- 
habituiits through whoso rounUy vW'S \s^N^Vk^'^\"^'^^ Twcx^^»i»xw. 
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iheir tbeep, and th« eauae of their aheap betlig Hl-taated food, 
form a Juiiihle of objects, shj^litly related to each other, which 
the reader cannot, without much diHiculty, comprehend under 
one view. 

These examples have lieen taken from seiltenccs of no great 
length, yet very crowded Writers wlio deal in long sentences, 
are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, for an instance, 
the following from Temple. " The usual acceptation lakes profit 
and pleasure for two diifercnt things, and not only calls the fol- 
owers or votaries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
men ; but distinguishes the faculties of the mind, that are con- 
versant about them, calling the operations of the firsts Wisdom ; 
and of the other, Wit ; which is a Saxon word, used to express 
wliat the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio^ and the French 
Esprit^ both from the Latin, though I think wit more particularly 
signifies that of ))oetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runio 
language.** When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed 
■•ntence, he is surprised to find himself at so great distance from 
the object with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great blemishes 
in composition. In writers of considerable correctness, we find a 
period sometimes running out so far, and comprehending so many 
particulars, as to be nicve properly a discourse than a sentence. 
An author, speaking of the progress of our langugc after the time 
of Cromwell, runs on in this manner: *'To this succeeded that 
licentiousness which entered with the restoration, and, from in< 
fecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language ; which 
last was not hke to be much improved by those who at that time 
made up the court of king Charles the Second ; either such as had 
fcdlowed him in his banishment, or who had Leen altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these times, or young men who bad been 
educated in the same country : so that the court, which used to ha 
the standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, and 
I think has ever since continued, the worst school in England fur 
that accomplishment; and so will remain, till better care be 
taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set out into 
the world with some foundation of literature, in order to cpjalify 
them for patterns of politeness.*' 

The author, in place bf a sentence, baa here given a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different facts, 
reasonings, and observations, are here presented to tlie mind at 
once ! and yet so linked together by the author, that they all 
make parts of a sentence, which admits of no greater division in 
pointing than a colon, lietween any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sentence, 

broken down into several periods ; by which we shall more 

clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sentences, and how 

easily they may be amended. Here follows the sentence in its 

orj'^nnal form : "Though in ^eaietAa^^Ay^V^^ ''^^^ ^Uowed how 

^ycry thing that ia great, new, or W«lv\V\^vA^\* ^V^ V;^ ^^^^^x ^^ 
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Imagination with pleasure, we must own, that it is impcssihie for 
us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because wii 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human 
soul : and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can dc, 
in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those operations of 
the soul that are most agreeable ; and to range, under their pro- 

Cer heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to tlie mind, without 
eing able to trace out the several necessary and efficient causes, 
from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises/' • 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the period 
Into several sentences, exhibits some other useful alterations; 
** In yesterday's paper, we showed that every thing which is great, 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. 
We must own, that it is impossible for us to assign the efficient 
cause of this pleasure, because we know not the nature either 
of an idea, or of the human soul. AH that we can do, therefore, 
in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of tlie 
80UI which are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads 
what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind." 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, to ketp 
clear of all unnetiessary pareniheaes. 

On some occasions, when the sensd is not too long suspended 
by them, and when they are introduced in a proper place, they 
may add both to the vivacity and' to the energy of the sentence. 
But for the most part their eflfect is extremely bad. They are 
wheels within wheels; sentences ill the midst of sentences ; the 
perplexed method of disposing of some thought, which a writer 
wants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper ; 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
"(Whatxjan exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 
fiut in the following sentence, we become sensible of an impro- 
priety in the use of it. " If your hearts secretly reproach you 
for the wrong choice you have made, (as there is time for repent- 
ance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always honoura* 
ble,) bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable." It 
would be much better to express in a separate sentence, the 
thoughts contained in this parenthesis ; thus : *' If your hearts 
secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have made, be- 
think yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable.*' — See the Appendix to the JilxircUes. 

CHAPTER III. Of the Strength of a Sentence. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strength, 
By this is meant such a disposition and Tianagement of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to the 
l>est advantage, and give every word and every lnea\bQc^\V3&^i;»!k 
weight and force. 
A seiHence may be cleat \t mscj u\ao X^^swtK^'^^v'vi^^'^'^^'^S?**^ 
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or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some eircumstance in the 
Biructurei it niny fail in that strenp^th ufiinpression, which a better 
iii.'inagomont would have produced. 

. The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, to 
prune it of alt redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add some 
iinportafice to the meaning of a sentence, always injure it. Care 
should Uiercfore be exercised with respect to synonymous words, 
ex[)letives, cincumlocutions, tautologies, and the expressions of 
unnecessary circumstances. The attention I>ecomes remiss, when 
words are multiplied without a correspondent multiplication of 
ideas. '* Content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour 
of it ;** is better language than to say, " Being content with de- 
serving it," &r. 

'* In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, "it was the 
privilege and birthright ofevery citizen and ])oet, to rail aloud and 
in public." Better simply thus : " In the Attic commonwealth, *t 
was the privilege ofevery citizen to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : ** They returned back again 
to the same city from whence they came forth ;" instead of, 
•* They returned to the city whence they came." The five words, 
back, afjtainy same, from, and forth, are mere expletives, that have 
neither use nor beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as 
encufnbrancps. 

Tlie word but is often improperly used with that : as, " There 
can bo no doubt but that he seriously means what he says." it 
is not only useless, but cuml>ersome : ** There can be no doubt 
that he seriously means what he says." By transposing the parts 
of the sentence, we shall immediately perceive the propriety of 
omitting this word : *^ That he seriously mqians what he says, 
there can be no doubt." 

** I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, that 
nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphatically de- 
structive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, than the intro 
duction of thoughtless di'ssipation, and the pomp of lazy luxury." 
Would not the full import of this noisy sentence be better ex 
pressed thus: " I am of opinion, that nothing is more ruinous to 
a kingdom, than luxury and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simp^ a thing as a man*s 
wounding himself, says, "To mangle, or wound, his outwaro 
form and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar force; 
as in the following sentence : *' Shall not the Judge of all the earlk 
do right ?" 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology appear. 

**So it is, that I auist be forced to get home, partly by stealth, 
amf partly byforct.^^ 
" Never dUl At'tlcus sticcee'd^*^'^^^^*^^'^ \^^vv\\\\^N>fcA utw\^tv^<x\\.viN^ 
d €mteem of alt meii.** 
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The snlisequent sentence contains several unnecessary r.ircnni- 
etances. ** On receiving this information, lie arose, went ont, 
saddled his horse, mounted hitn, and rode to town.'' All is ini- 
(died in saying, **On receiving this inlbrination, he rode to 
lown." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly cha- 
racteristic of the simple style,of remote ages, that, in hooks of 
the highest antiquity, particularly the Bihle, it is not^at all un- 
graceful. Of this kind are the following scriptural phras(>s. 
"lie lifted up his voice, and wept." " lie opened his month, 
and said." It is true, that, in strictness, they are not necessary 
to the narration, biit they are of some importance to the compo- 
sition, as bearing the venerable signature of ancient simplicity. 
It may, on this occasion, be further observed, that the language 
of the present translation of the Bible, ought not to be vieweil 
in an exceptionable light, though some parts of it may apjmar to 
be obsolete. From universal admission, this language has be- 
come so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts and allu- 
sions, except where the sense is evidently injured, it ought to be 
carefully preserved. And it may also be justly remarked, that, 
on religious subjects, a frequent recuri*ence of scripture-languajre 
is attended with peculiar force and prppriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to contract a 
roandabout method of expression, and to lop off excrescences, 
yet we shouhl avoid the extreme of pruning too closely : soiiie 
leaves should be left to shelter and surround the fruit. Even 
synonymous^expressions may, on some occasions, be used with 
propriety. One is, when an obscurer term, which we cannot 
well avoid employing, needs to be explained by one that is clcHrer. 
The other is, when the language of the emotions is exhibited. 
-Emotion naturally dwells on its object, and when the reader also 
feels interested, repetition and synonymy have frequently an 
agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who delighted in 
a full and flowing style, may, by some persons, be deemed not 
very exceptionable. " But there is nothing that makes its way 
more directly to the soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses 
a secret satisfaction and complacency through the imagination, 
and gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uiiconnnon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through nil its faculties.*' 
Some degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentence.^^ 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the echo of 
one another ; such as — diffusing srttis/aclion and complacency 
tkrousch the imagination — striking tht mind tvith iniuard jo}i — 
spreading chHerfiUnass and delight through all its Jactdties. lint, 
perhaf>s, some redundancy is more allowable on such lively sub- 
jects, than it would be on other occasions. 

After removing 8U|K*.rBu'ii\eB,xXw. secouil tv\vi V>x ^\caxnss<>sv"^*^^ 
gtr&igth ofu sentence, ia,\o att«nd paHliiuWl\^^^VXvt>««.f»S ^<5P»>»w 
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(tves^ relatives, and all the particles employed for transition and 
connexion. 

Tlici^e little worils, 6ul, and, or^ wkichy whose, tehere, then, there- 
fore, because, &,c. are frequently the most important words of any; 
they are the joints or hinges upon which all sentences turn ; and, 
of course, much of their strength must depend upon such parti- 
cles. The varieties in using them are, indeed, so many, that no 
particular system of rules respecting them can be given. Some 
observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, bowever, be 
niitnrioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a preposition 
from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. As if I should 
s:i y, *^ Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it ma}' often 
be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune." J^erc we are put 
to u Htand in thought, being obliged to rest a little on the prepo- 
sition by itself, which, at the same time, carries no signiiicancy, 
till it is joined to its pro[>er substantive. 

Stinie writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and r<>Iative 
particles, by the frequent useof such jihraseology as this : *'There 
!;<: ni>rliing which disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of lan- 
^.MinL'c.'* Jn introducing a subject, or laying down a proposition, 
to which we demand particular attention, this sort of style is 
very pro|>er ; but, on common occasions, it is better to express 
oiu'M^lves more simply and briefly : ^^ Nothing disgusts us sooner 
than the empty pomp of language.** 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, where 
th(ry think the meaning can be understood without it : a^, ^* The 
niun I love;** **The dominions we possessed, and the conquests 
u e nmde.** But though this elliptical style is intelligible, and is 
allowable in conversation and epistolary writing, yet in all wri- 
tings of a serious and dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, 
the relative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
ilif! construction filled up. *' The man whom I love.** ** The 
doMiinions which we possessed, and the conquests which we 
itiaile.** 

With regard to the copulative particle and, which occurs so 

rn>qiieiitly in all kinds of comj)osition, several observations are 

to he made. First, it is evident, that the unnecessary repetition 

of it enfeebles style. The following sentence from Sir William 

'rcinpic, will serve for an instance, lie is speaking of the re- 

fiiMMnent of the French language : ** The academy, set up by 

( *arilinal Richelieu, to ann]8e the wits of that age and country, 

and divert them from raking into his politics and ministry* 

brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last 

age, lH?en wholly turned to the refinement of their style and Ian 

guu(,M;; ajid, indeed, with such success, that it can hardly he 

«.'(;iia]led, and runs equally through their verse and thqir prose." 

//crff urn no fewer that\ eight ands in one sentence. Some 

nriters often make their sculencea Oit^v^ \w \\v\^ \SMW\uer^ by a 

6v/7'c7fif6 /iiii;t/j»licariou of covuWVives. 
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But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that though 
the natural use of the conjunction and, is to join objects together, 
yet, in fact, l)y droppin;^ the conjunction, we often mark a closer 
connexion, a quicker succension of objects, than when it is in- 
serted between them. " I canu), I saw, I conquered," expresses 
with more force the rapidity ari«l quick succession of conquest, 
than if connecting particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent ft qiuck transit 
tion from one object to another, when we arc making some enu- 
meration, in which we wish that the objects should appear as 
distinct from each other as possible, and that the mind should 
rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, copulatives may be 
multiplied with peculiar advantage. As when an author says, 
'* Such a man might full a victim to power ; but truth, and rea- 
son, and liberty, would fall with him." Observe, in the folJowing 
enumeration made by the A|)ostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, by the repetition 
of a conjunction : ^ I am persuoiled that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall 1)0 able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sentence 
to another, and the connexion between sentences, are sometimes 
very incorrect, and perform their office in an imperfect and ob- 
scure manner. The following is an example of this kind of 
inaccuracy. " By greatness, I do not. mean the bulk of any 
single object only, but the largeness of a whole view. Such are 
the prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
desert," &c. The word such signifies of that nature or quality, 
which necessarily presupposes some adjective or word descrip- 
tive of a quality going before, to which it refers. But, in the 
foregoing sentence, there is no such adjective. The author had 
spoken of greatness in the abstract only ; and, therefore, such 
has no distinct antecedent to which we can rafer it. The sentence 
wouUl have been intrmluced with more propriety, by saying, Tb 
this class belongs or under this head art ranged, the pros})ects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, by 
which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the^ame 
member, the members in the same sentence, and even the sen- 
tences in the same discourse, are united together, and their rela- 
tions suggested, so they should not be either too frequently re« 
peated, awkwardly exposed to view, or made up of polysyllables, 
when shorter words would as well convey the meaning. JVbf 
withstanding that, insomuch thai, forasmuch fis, furthermore, &c. 
are tedious vvords,which tend to overload and |>er])lex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the subject 
of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first is, that the 
illative conjtnictions, tlic casual, and itve d\?\v\\\^<\N^^v*\\wcv'*^x"c^ 
%u'n tho sense, can more lareVy \^e AXav^xv^fc^ vc'vOcixXv^^^ ^'^ ^\» 
UUve. The second is, that lUe om\«a\oti ol e.o^N^a2^H«*. ^'«'« 
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succeeds best, wlien the connexion of the thoughts is either very 
close, or very distant. It is mostly in tlie intermediate cases tliat 
the conjunction is deemed necessary. When the connexion in 
thought is very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; and wiien 
very close, superfluous. 

Tlie(/«V«/ rule tor promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to 
dtspose of the capital word, or words ^ so thai they may make the 
grtnttst tmprtssion. 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words on which 
the Uicaniug principally rests, every one must see; and that thee 
words should possess a cons|)icu(ius and distinguislied place, is 
etpially plain. For the most part, witli us, the important words are 
placed iu the beginning of the sentence. So in the following |»as- 
sages : ** Silver and gold have [ none; but such as 1 have, give 
I unto thee," &c. ** Your fathers^. where are they? and tlie pro- 
phets, do they live for ever ?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a sen- 
tence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, and 
then bring it out full at the close. "Tims,*' says an author, "on 
whatever side we contemplate this ancient writer, what princijial- 
ly strikes us, is his wonderful invention.'* 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in a con- 
spicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of our language 
must sometimes be inverted. According to this natural orderj 
the nonnnative has the first place, the verb the second, and the 
fdijective, if it be an active verb that is employed, has the third. 
Circumstances follow the nominative, the verb, or the objective, 
as they happen to belong to any of them. '* Diana of the Ephe- 
sians is great,** is the natural order of the sentence. But its 
strength is increased by inversion, thus: '* Great is Diana of the 
Kphesians.*' " I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," fcc. is 
the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thus: "In the 
sincerity of my heart, 1 profess,'* &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sentences ; 
others write mostly in a natural style. Each method has its ad- 
vantages. The inverted possesses strength, dignity, and varie- 
ty : the other, more nature, -ease, and simplicity. We shall giix 
an instance of each method, taken frotn writers of considerable 
eminence. The first is of the inverted order. The author is 
speaking of the misery of vice. ** This, as to the complete im- 
moral state, is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. 
Where there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see and 
acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom is the 
case misconstrued when at worst. The misfortune is, that we 
look not on this depravity, nor consider how it stands in less de- 
grees. As If, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the grea*- 
est misery ; but to be so in a V\U\e Ae*^Yefe,^Uould be no misery «* 
harm ut all. Which, to aWow, \« \\\sV v\s x^w^vm^A^ ;\s»\w ^>n»'. 
UiiHit Im the greatest ill of a bov\^ \o \i«\«\ vVv^ N^xuv^-ex \\\^\\\i\ t 
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maimed or distorted* but that to lose tite use only of one limb^ 
or to be im))aired in some single organ or member, is no ill wor- 
thy the least notice." Here is no violence done to the language, 
tliough there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction: "Our 
sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of all our senses. 
It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with 
its objects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in 
action, without being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments 
The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extensioa. 
shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, exce[>t colours; 
but, at the same time, it is very much straitened and confined in 
its operations." &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever part of 
the sentence we dispose of thecajHtal words, it is always a j>oint 
of consequence, that these capital words should stand clear and 
disentangled from any other words that would clog them. Thus, 
when there are any circumstances of time, place, or other limita- 
tions, which the princi(>ai object of our sentence requires to have 
connected with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as 
not to cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an example. ** If, 
whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise, and give 
instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, be es- 
teemed, with justice, the best and most honourable among au- 
thors." This a well constructed sentence. It contains a great 
many circumstances and adverbs necessary to qualify the mean- 
ing; only ^ secretly^ as well, perhaps, now, with justice, formerly, 
yet these are placed so properly, as neither to end>arrass, nor 
weaken the sentence ; while that which is the capital object in it, 
viz. " being justly esteemed the best and most honourable among 
authors,'* comers out in the roncUision clear and detached, and 
possesses its proper place. See, now, what would have been the 
eftect of a different arranfrement : " If, whilst they profess to 
niease only, they advise and give instruction secretly, they may 
be esteemed the best and most honourable among authors, with 
justice, perhaps, now as weli as formerly." Here we have pre- 
cisely the same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital words, 
the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for ])romoting the strength of sentences, is, 
that a weaker assertion or proposition should never come after a 
stronger one ; and that, when our sentence consists of two members, 
(he longer should, generally* ht the concluding one. 

Thus, to say, ** \Vhen our passions have forsaken us, we flatter 

ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken them," is both 

more easy and more clear, than to begin wi%lv lV\<?. V^vv^'Six \:v»x\.^ 

the proposition : " We flatter ov\Tae\N*i* nv\\X\ \\\^>aOCvftS. ^vax ^^^ 

tave forsaken our passions, w\\cu \\a^^ \\Q,\'^^v\x«8^8»a.w>a»»-'' ^ 

la general, it id agreeable to ^tiOl «». sfcxux^vtfwi ^vs>s^ \i;^«^ 
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and growing in its im;>ortanre, to tlm very last won!, v lion tIjis 
construction can be managed uiihoiit alfeitaMon. *• Jfwc rist 
yet hiji^lier," says Addison, "and ronsider the fixed stars ns .so 
many oceans of tiaine, that are each of them attended with a dif- 
ferent set of planet;?; and still discover new firmaments ami new 
lights that are sunk furtiier in tho«e nnfathomahle depths of 
ether: we are lost in snrh a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and 
confounded with the magnificence and immensity of nature," 

Thejifth rule for the strength of sentences \s, to avsid concluding 
them tnth an adverb, a preposition, or any inconsiderable word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any of the 
particles, of, to, from, tcith, by. For instance, it is a great deal 
better to say, '* Avarice is a crime of which wise men are oAen 
pnilty," than to say, "Avarice is a crime which wise men are 
often guilty of." This is a ])hraseology which all correct writers 
shun; and with reason. For as the mind cannot help resting a 
Jittle, on the import of the wonl which closes the sentence, it 
must be disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, which does 
not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though not so bad, 
yet still not proper conclusions of a period ; such as, bring about, 
lay liold of, come over to, clear up, and many other of this kind } 
instead of which, if we can employ a simple verb, it always ter- 
minates the sentence with more strength. Even the pronoun tt, 
should. if possiUe, be avoided in the conclusion; especially when 
it is joined with some of the prepositions ; as, toith tl, in it, to it. 
We shall be sensible of this in tJie following sentence, ** There 
is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant considera- 
tion in religion, than this, of the perpetual progress which the 
soul makes towards the perfectio?i of its nature, without ever ar- 
riving at a period in itJ*^ [[ow much n»ore agreeable the sen- 
tence, if it had been so constructed as to close with the word 
period ! 

Besides particles and ))ronouns, any phrase, which expresses 
a circumstance only, always appears l)adly in the rear of a sen- 
tence. We may juilge of this by the following passage : " Let 
me therefore conclude by repeating, that division has caused all 
the mischief we lament ; that union alone can retrieve it; and 
that ^ great advance towards this union, was the coalition of 
parties, so happily begun, so successfully carried on, and of lata 
so unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse.*' This hist phrase 
** to say no worse," occasions a falling ofiTat the and. The pro- 
per disposition of such circinnstances in a sentence, requires at- 
tention, in order to adjust them so as shall consist equally with 
the perspicuhy and the strength of the ])eriod. — Though neces- 
sarv parts, they are, however, Vike Xtw^vAvix «\c>w<fts. vw a buildings 
w/jjch try the skill of an arusl, w\\eTe \.q x^^'^ \X\^\wvj\\\\ >^ 
*P»^t offence. But it iimst \Mi rcmemV^fcT^*^-. \\\^x xN\^ OkSi^v^^ 
W»/9 an Qiisuitable place for t\\om. ^o\.nV\x\\^\».\\^vu^ nnXv^xXum 
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been said against conclmling a period with an adverb, Ace. this 
must not be understood to refer to such words, when the i^tress 
and significancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this 
case they are not to he considered as circumstances, but as the 
principal objects : as in the following sentence. " In their pros- 
perity, my iViends shall never hear of me, in their adversity, al- 
ways." Here, ^^ never^* and ^^ always*^ licing cmj>hatical words, 
were to be so placed as to make a strong impression. 

The nr</i rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is, that in 
the members of a sentence^ tchere two things are compared or con- 
trasted loith one another ; where either a resemblance or an opposi' 
tion is intended to he expressed ; some resemblance, in the language 
and construction, should be preserved. For when the things them' 
Stives correspond to ea^h other, wc naturally expect lofnd a similar 
correspondence in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, "The wise man is happy when he gains 
his own approbation ; the fool, when he reconnnends himself to 
the applause of those about him ;" the opposition wouhl have 
been more regular, if it had been expressed thus: '*The wise 
man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool, 
when he gains that of others." 

** A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy inflames lim 
crimes." Better thus : "A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; 
an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Po|)e's Preface to bis Homer, fully 
exemplifies the rule just given : ** Homer was the greater genius ; 
Virgil, the l>etter artist: in the one we m«)st admire the man ; in 
the other the work. Homer hurries us with a connnanding 
impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a care- 
ful magnificence. Homer, like tne Nile, pours out his riches 
v^ith a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a 
constant stream." — Periods thus coFistructed, when introduced 
with propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention to this 
beauty too far. It ought only to bo occasionally studied, when 
comparison er opposition of objects naturally leads to it. If 
such a construction as this be aimed at, iir all our sentences, it 
leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly return- 
ing clink iu the period, which tires the ear; and jtlainly discovers 
affectation. 

The Meventh rule for promoting the strength and eflTect of sen- 
tences, is, to attend to the sound, the harmony and easy flow, of the 
tpords and memhers. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense; yet such as must 
not be disregarded. For, as long as ftounds are the vehicle or con- 
vey anc« for our ideas, there will be a^ex^ coTvsv^^ttMvft «.«wssfc-k\^xw 
between the idea which is coi\v«y^A, «lTv<V v\v«i wtivvvt^ ^"^ '^>» 
sound which conveys it.— Pleasing \A«ii3i»,i^.udL^otc\\i\«^^^^^^ 
e»fi hardly Ins trausinitteil i.) Uio mmA, Vi^ uv^^xv% ^^ ^^"^^^ 
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disagreeable sounds. The tnind revolts at such sounds, and the 
impression of the sentiniciit must consequently be weakened. 
The observations which we have to make on this subject, respect 
tlie choice of words ; tlielr arrangement ; the order and disposi- 
tion of the members ; and the cadence or close^of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that words 
are most agreeable to the ear, when they are composed of smooth 
and hquid sounds, in which there is a proper intermixture of 
vowels and consonants ; without too many harsh consonants 
rubbing against each other ; or too many open vowels in succes- 
liion, to cause a hiatus, or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever sounds 
are ditHcuIt in pronunciarion, are, in the same proportion, harsh 
and |>ainful to the ear. Vowels give softness ; consonants, strength 
to the sound of words. The melody of language requires a jus>t 
proportion of each ; and the construction will be hurt, will bo 
rendered either grating or effeminate, by an excess of either, 
l^ng words are commonly more agreeable to" the ear than mono- 
syllables. They please it by the composition or succession of 
sounds which they present to it ; and accordingly, the most hanno- 
nious languages abound most in them. Among words of and 
length, those are the most melodious, which do not run wholly 
either upon long or short syllables, but are composed of an inter- 
mixture of them : such as,repentf profess, powerfulfvelocitjf, celerity 
independent, impetuosity. 

If we would .speak forcibly and efTectually, we must avoid the 

use of snch words as the following ; 1. Such as are composed of 

words already compounded, the several parts of which are not 

eiisily, and therefore not closely united: as, ** Unsuccessfvlness, 

wrongheadedness, tendeiheartedness ;" 2. Such as have the sylla- 

U(.*s which immediately follow the accented syllable, crowded 

with consonants that do not easily coalesce: as, " Questionless, 

chroniclers, conventiclers :^' 3. Such as have too many syllables 

following the accented syllable : as, " Primarily, cursorily, sum- 

mnrily, peremptoriness :*^ 4. Such as have a short or unaccented 

syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unaccented 

syllable very much resembling: as, ^^ Holily, sillily, lowlify, Jar- 

riery,^* A little harshness, by the collision of consonants, which 

nevertheless our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and 

which do not suggest to the hearer the sagreeable idea either 

of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means a sufBcient 

reason for suppressing a useful term. The words hedged, Jledg'd* 

wedged, drudg'd, grudged, adjudged, which some have thought 

very offensive, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 

the words above mentioned. We should not do well to introduce 

.9uc)i hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but when they are 

lisci/ sparingly and properly, ihe^ have even a good effect. They 

contribute to that variety lu souivOl Yj\vvi\i \^ ^^\^w\.^<^^\3a ui 

iansriiage. 

The next head, respeclinai\\e V\aTmo\\>j ^\vvO[x^«e^^^» 
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|troper arrangement of words, is a point of greater nicety. For, 
let the words tlieniselves be ever so well chosen, and well sound- 
ing, yet, if they be ill disj)osed, the melody of the sentence is 
utterly lodt, or greatly impaired. That this is the case, the. learners 
will perceive by the following examples. " Pleasures simple and 
moderalo always are the best :" it would be better to say, ** Sim- 
ple and moderate {»leasures are always the best." " Office or 
rank may be the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ;" 
better thus, ♦' Rank or oflice may be the recompense of flattery, 
versatility, or intrigue.'* " A great recommendation of the 
guidance offered by int«crity to us, is, that it is by all men easily 
t*iiiderstood 'J* better in this form ; ** It is a great reconnnenda 
tion of the guidance oflered to us by integrity, that it is easily mi< 
derstood by all men." In the following examples, the words are 
neither selected nor arranged, so as to produce the most agree- 
able cflTect. **lf we make the best of our life, \t is but as a pil- 
grimage, wiih dangers surrounding it:'* better thus, ** Our life, 
at the best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround it." " We see 
that we are encumbered with diflficnllies, which we cannot pre- 
vent:" better, "We perceive ourselves involved in difiiculties 
that cannot be avoided." ** It is plain to any one who views the 
subject, even slightly, that there is nothing here that is without 
nilay and pure:" improved by this form ; "It is evident to the 
^liifiitest inspection, that nothing h( re is unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably harmo- 
nious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Education : ** We 
shall conduct you to a bill-side, laborious indeed, at the first 
ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so«fuIl of goodly prospects, 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheun 
was not more charming." Every thing in this sentence con- 
s))ires to ]»romote the harmony. The words are well chosen ; 
full of liquids, and soft sounds; laborious^ smooth, gi-een, froodli/f 
vulodious, charming; and these words so artfully arranged, that 
were we to alter the situation of any one of thsm, we should, 
presently, be sensible of trie melody's suftering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the fol- 
lowing general directions will be found of some use. 1st, When 
the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the subse«|uent one 
begin with a consonant; and vice versa. A true friend, a crad' 
enemy, are smoother and easief to the voice, than a true union, a 
cruel destroyer. But when it is more perspicuous or convenient, 
fc»r vowels or consonants to end one word and begin the next, 
it is proper that the vowels be a long and short one ; and that 
the consonants be either a liquid and a mute, or liquids of dif- 
ferent sorts : thus, a lovely offspring ; a purer design ; a calm, re-- 
treat ; are more fluent tlian, a happy union, a brief petition, a cheap 
tri'imph, a putrid distemper, a calm matron, a clean nurse. Frovw 
these examples, the student will \\eTce\Nft xXx^a xvcv^CkTV^NXw-fc vNl'^^'fNv- 
rateiy understanding the nature of voweXa wc\<V ^:,vi\\^v^\vti\^v<^^s^^^^ 
uifi mates; with the conueKion bawV \\\^M<ivv^^ ^\\v^n^ ^^ "^ 
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amongst tliem. 2d, In general, a consiilerable number of long 
or short words near one another should be avouled. *^ Disa()- 
pointment in our expectations is wretchedness :" better tiiU6 ; 
" Disappointe<l lioi)e id misery." " No course of joy can please 
us long :" better, " No course of enjoyment can delight us long." 
A succession of words having the same quantity in the accented 
syllables, whether it be long or short, should also be avoided, 
'* James was needy, feeble, and fearful:" improved thus, "James 
was timid, feeble, and destitute." . ** They could not be ha|>py ; 
for he was silly, pettish, and sullen :" better thus ; ** They coulJ 
not be happy ; for he was simple, peevish, and gloomy." 3d, 
Words which begin alike, or end alike, must not come together; 
and the last syllable of the preceding- word, should not be the 
same as the first syllable of the subsequent one. It ;s not so 
pleasing and harmonious to say, " This is a convenient contri- 
vance ;" '* He is an indulgent parent ;" ** She behaves with uni- 
form formality ;" as, "This is a useful contrivance;" " lie is a 
kind parent;" " She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the niond)ers of a sentence, with re- 
gard to harmony. They should not be loo long, nor disprofior- 
tionate to each other. When they have a regular and propor- 
tional division, they are much easier to the voice, are more clear- 
ly understood, and better remembered, than when this rule is 
not attended to: for whatever tires the voice, and olFends the 
ear, i^ apt to mar the strength of the expression, and to degrade 
the sense of the author. And this is a sufficient grouufl fur 
paying attention to the order and proportion of sentences, and 
the different parts of which they consist. The following passage 
exhibits sentences in which the diflerent members are proportion 
ally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says; " But his pride 
is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in know led «rH 
he supplies by sutficiency. When he has looked about him us 
far as he can, he conchiiles there is no more to be seen ; when 
he is at the end of his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean ; 
when he has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, 
shoot better, or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be thu 
certain measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what is 
possible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy to the 
breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the understanding. 
See another example of the same kind, in the 17th and ]8Uj 
verses of the 3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may 
remark here, that our present version of the Holy Scripturesi 
especially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmoni 
ons arrangemc-it of the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall beconie 

sensible of an effect very diflerent from that of the preceding 

senteiiceff. ** This discourse, c,ouce.nvlug the easiness of the Di- 

^'"G romniniKia, doos all a\ouj su\>\u)^\i vim\ «.vjV\\<iNNV«id«^e \Uq 

i/J/Hcuhlcs of the first uutiiu^ c v\v>o\\ OL\eXv^\^iv\*^^NVt^^\ ^Y.tM\\ 
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only in those persons wlio have had the happiness to be trained 
up to relij^ion, by the easy and insensible decrees of a pious and 
virtuous education." Here there is some degree of harshness 
and unpleasantness, owing principally to this, that there is pro- 
perly no more than one pause or rest in the sentence, falling be- 
twixt the two niendiers into which it is divided : each of which 
IS so long as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing it. 

With rcsj»ect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should 
bo taken, that it l)e not abrupt, or unpleasant. The following 
instances may be sufficient to show the propriety of some attcn* 
tinii to this part of the rule. *^ Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, are prosperous in gene- 
ral." It would be better thus: ''Virtue, diligence,"and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, have ever l>een found 
the siuest road to prosperity." An author speaking of the Trinity, 
expresses himself thus : " It is a mystery which we firndy be- 
lieve the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of."' How much 
better woidd it have been with this transposition : " It is a mys 
tery, the truth of which we iirmly believe, and the depth of which 
we humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest mem- 
ber of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to the con- 
clusion. But in the distribution of the members, and in the ca- 
dence of the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, vari- 
ety nnist be observed ; for the mind soon tires with a fretpicnt 
repetition of the same tone. 

Tiiough attention to the words and mendiers, and the close 
of oentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds. Sense Inis its own harmony ; and in no 
instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, 
be cacriliced to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced mere- 
ly to round the {leriod, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes 
in v.'riring. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight, than it can gain 
by !>Mch additions to its sound. See the Octavo Grammar^ on thi3 
chapter, 

iSce also ^Ae appendix to the Exercises, 

CIIAPTKR IV. Of Figxirts of Speech. 

TuK FOuuTH requisite of a perfect seutence, is a judicious use' 
of the Tigures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every sen- 
tiMJCo ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty and strength 
on composition ; some knowledge of it appears to he indispen- 
sidile to the scholars, who are learning to form their sentences 
with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We shall, therefore, en»i- 
merate the principal figures, and give tl\<\wv %^\wcv ^:^\\'o\v5cCvntv. 

In fft-nera), Figures of SpcerAx \\x\\A^ «^mw<i ^^^^^vx^*^ ^^^Sx 
timitJirity of eApiessioiri the Vd^vx wAucYv >«*& \\\^^>xv^^ ^vi\>N^"^ 
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expressed io a particular manner, and witli some circumBtonce 
added, wliich is designe<l to render tlic impression more strong 
and vii'id. When I say, for instance, '*That a good man enjo3'8 
comfort in the midst of adversity ;'* I just express my thoughts 
in the simplest manner possible: but when Isay, ** To the upright 
tlicrc ariseth light in darkness ;" the same sentiment is expressed 
in a figurative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; *' light,** 
irt put in the place of "comfort,*' and "darkness** is used tc suggest 
the idea of adversity. In the same manner, to say, '* It is im- 
possible, by any search we can make, to explore the Divine Na- 
ture fully," is to make a simple proposition : but when wo say, 
" Canst thou, by searching, find out the Lord ^ Canst thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know?*' this intro- 
dures a figure into style ; the proposition being not only expressed, 
but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be reck* 
oned the most simple form of speech, we are not then(!e to con* 
elude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or unnatural. On 
many occasions, they are both the most natural, and the most 
conunon method of uttering our sentiments. It would be very 
didirult to compose any discourse without using them oflon ; 
nay, there are few sentences of considerable length, in which 
there does not occur some expression that may be termed a 
figure. This being the cuse, we may see the necessity of some 
Attention, in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects whir>.h they discerned, or thought 
of. The stock off words would, then, be very small. As men's 
ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with objects increased, 
their store of names and words would also increase. But to the 
vast variety of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No 
language is so copious, as to have a separate word for every 
separate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this labour of 
multiplying words without end ; and, in order to lay less burden 
on their memories, made one word, which they had already 
appropriated 'to a certain idea or object, stand also for some other 
idea or object, between which and the priiiu\ry one, they found, 
or fancied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, were 
the words most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, ex- 
.tended to those mental objects, of which men ha(l more obscure 
ronceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of soino 
sensible idea, where their imagination found some affinity. Thus, 
we speak of a pterctttg' judgment, and u clear head ; nsojt or a hard 
heart ; a rough or a smooth behaviour. We say, injlamed by anger, 
warmed by love, swelled with pride, melted into grief; and these ar« 
a/most the only fiigniticanl words which we have for such idcan. 
The principal advantages of fiftwt^a o^ ^\>^^t\v^ wcvi ^\^ v^^^vii- 
id\%'ing. 
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PiVjI, Tliey enrich Inngu.ige, onil render ii more copious. By 
itieir means, wunis anil pliruaes are ntiiliipliGf), for expressing 
nil SQftsof i<leaa; for ilescnbiiig even tlie niiniiiest ilifTcreiic-ea ; 
tlie nicest shades end coloiiTHof thotiglit; wliicli no lai)|;iiuge 
could powibly do by proper words alone, wiihoui assistance t'roni 
Tropes. 

Steondlg, Thev Trcijuently giva lis a miicli clearer and mora 
■irihin); view of ilie principal objecl, than we could have, If it 
were expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accpsaorv 
idea. By a well eliosen Rgure, even conviction \a useiated, uiul 
Hlie iinpreHsion of s truth upon the mind, made more lively niid 
furcitile than it would otherwise be. ' We [lerceive this in the 
fidlnwing ilhiatration of Young! " When we dip loo deep In plea- 
aure, we alwoya stir a sediment that renders it impure and nox- 
ious:" and in tliin inainnco; " A heort boiling with violent p«s- 
siuns, will always send up itifaluaiing fnraea to the head." An 
image that prcaenis to much cangruity between a moral mid tt 
sensible Idea, serves, like an argument fiom analogy, to enforce 
what the author aflserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, wo proceed 
next 10 particularize such of them ns are of the most itnporinnrs; 
viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Metonymy, SynBi^docho, 
I'erstinificBlion, Apostrophe, Antithesis, Iiitcrrognliyn, Exclu- 
inaiion, Amplilication or Climax, tie. 

A-Mtlaphor is a figure founded entirely on the reseinlil.'lnre 
which one ohjuct bears tn another. Ilcm-e, it is much allit^ tu 
viinlle or compariBon, and is inilecd no iilhcr thun i\ oiiipiiniTiiii. 
expressed In an abridged llirm. When 1 say of siiuii.' gi'ttnl 
inluister, "that he unlioldsihe state, like a pllliir wliii^h i^iipporli 
ctio weight of a whole edilice," 1 fairly ni.ika a conipnrijuii ; but 
when 1 nay of such a minister, " That he la ihu pilliif of the stril«," 
it now becnme« a meiatihor. In the latter case, the conJiniriam 
between the minister and n pillar iii moile in the mind ; but il ia 
expressed wiihuul any of iht) words that denote coinj>arison. 

ThefullowingareexamploHof metaphor taken from Scrinture: 
** I will be unto her a wall of lire muni about, and will be Ihu 
glory in the midst of her." " Thou art rny rock aTid my Ibr- 
tmas." "Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my luttli.'' 

Rules to he obtterved in ilie use of metaphors. 

1 Mfieiphffrt, as tetU at otko' figurtt, i/ionft/, on no oren 
(tiicft on pm/ViMly ,■ (tnd tkould atieajix be tueh lu accord with the 
Hrain of our ttnthntni. The laiicr part of the following pn»<iii:», 
iVimt a late historian, is, in this refpuct, very exceplionalde. Ilu 
ta ^ving an acciinnt of the famous act of narliaiuvni aj-iiiiiAt ir- 
regular niarmgei ui England. "Tim bill," says he, " iiuder- 
went a ^reat number at ulierntions and atiiendmcnis, which 
vtvn not ellected without vl'deut contest. At Itni^tU, U<i' 
tt wiui Aoated ihmti>:h Ituili bttuws nu ^\^>^ >;w\u ^-t a uvav 
ft, nmi aiKon-d lut.i ih« inf.! \iari"«it irt ix-jiA uwtvV*'^ ,. m, 

•J CVti/.»uIJ l>u lakiu tliHiUt' rtswbWn<:c,M>H«\iwVwJ' 

r 

k ^ — 
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dation of the metaphor, ht dear and perMptewma^ tiot/arfUdied^ mm 
difficult to discover. The transgression of this rule makes wliat 
are railed liarsh or forced metaphors ; which are displeasing, 
l)<>raiise they puzzle the reader, and instead of illustrating the 
th(>n;;)it, render t perplexed and intricate. 

3 In tlie third place, we should be careful, in the conduct of 
tnctapliors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain language toge^ 
ther. An author, addressing himself to the King, sayss 

To thee the world its present homage payf ; 

The harvest early, but mature the praise. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the cliolc^ d 
an ini])ropcr ]>hrase, he would have said, 

The harvest early, but mature the crop ; 
nnd flo would have continued the Rgnre which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the lite* 
ral word *' praise," when we were expecting something that re- 
latt'd to the harvest, the figure is broken, and the two members 
of the sentence Iiave no suitable correspondence, to each other. 

4 We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors meet 
on one object. This is what is called mixed metaphor, and w in- 
deed one of the greatest misapplications of this figure. One may 
be '' sheltered under the patronage of a great man :*' but it would 
be wrung to say, *' sheltered under the mask of dissimulation :*' 
as a musk conceals, but does not shelter. Addison in his letter 
from Italy, says: 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
Tliat longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when wa 
speak of launching, we make it a ship; and by no force of ima- 
gination, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one mo* 
inent ; bridled, to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, *' There is not a single view 
of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds 
of pride." Observe the incoherence of the things here jomed 
together ; making a view extinguish, and extinguish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should not foe 
crowded together on the same object; for the mind has difficulty 
in }>assing readily through many different views of the same ob^ 
jcct, ])rescnted in quick succession. 

Tlie Inst rule concerning metaphors, Is, that they he not too fai 

pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is founded, be 

long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, 

wo tiro tlie reader, who soon grows weary of this stretch of fancy; 

and we render our discourse obscure. This is called straining a 

imlfiphor. Authors of a lively andstrong imagination are apt to 

run into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a 

/^n/rc that ploRSVS them, they are loth to part with it, an<l fre* 

ffnrutly ronthmc it so lonji^, as to VM\cci\\vii \ftv\wv\*«Lud intricate;. 

}y*j ^^f'ay ohscvvo, fuf instance Uow vVwi ^oYL^i*^uv^.>^\»iAi.>^Wt v* 

UiJ out. 
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Thy thoughts are ragabonds; all outward bound, 

'Midat sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for ]<lcasuro ; 

If gaiu'd, dear bought; and better misa'd than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst. 

By fond indulgence but inflara'd the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 
An MUgory may be regarded as a metaphor continued : since 
It is the representation of some one thing by another that re- 
sembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We may take 
from the Scriptures a Very firte example of an allegory, in the 
60th Psalm ; where the people of Israel are represented under the 
image of a vine : and the figure is carried throughout with great 
exactness and beauty. " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt 
thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst 
room before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. Why hast 
thou broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass hy the 
way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech 
thee, O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, auj 
Tisit this vine !*' See abo Ezekiel, zvii. i^ — ^24. 

The first and principal re(][uisite in the conduct of an allegory 
i^Viat thefiguroHvt and the literal meaning he not mixed inconsist^ 
tnUy iogtUur, Indeed, all the rules that were given for meta- 
phors, may also be applied to allegories, on account of the affinity 
they bear to each other. The only material difference between 
them, besides the one being short and the other being prolonged, 
is, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words tiiat 
are connected with it in their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I say, '* Achilles was a lion ;** " An able minister is the pil- 
lar of the state;" the *Mion*' and the "pillar*' are sufficiently 
interpreted by the mention of *' Achilles" and the '^ minii^ter," 
which I join to them ; but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to 
stand less connected with tbe literal meaning, the interpreta- 
tion not being so directly pointed out, but lefl to our own re- 
flection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction in 
ancient times; for what we call fables or parables, are no other 
than allegories. By words and actions attributed to beasts or 
inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were figuicd; and 
what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense or meaning of the 
allegory. 

A Compm%8on or ttmtZe, is, when the resemblance between two 
objects is expressed in fornix and generally pursued more full^ 
than the nature of a metaphor admiu*. «A^N\vK\\\^\'^^'^^^^^^'"^^ 
Mctiooa of princea are IUlq those i^wai tVn tx*^ \\vi ^<a>i:^'aN^ ^:5:l ^\^ns> 
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Rvery one beholds, but their tprings hare been ecen by few.** 
**.\s the mouDtaiiis are round aliout Jerusalem, so the Lord ia 
round about hia people." *' Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! It ia hke the pre- 
rin.i.s ointniont, &c. and oa the dew that descended upon the 
nioMitains of Zion." 

TliP arivantage of this figure arifles from the illustration which 
tli"^ vitiiile employed gives to the principal object ; from the 
('lo:'.!-<^r view which it presents; or the more strong impression 
w hi I'll it stamps upon the mind. Obaeri'e the effect of it in the 
following instance. The author is explaining the distinction 
between the powers of sense and imagination in the human 
mind. '* As wax," says he, ^' would not be adequate to the pur- 
pose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to 
receive the impression, the same holds of the soul with respect 
to sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power ; imagi- 
nation, its retentive. Had it sense without imagination, it would 
not be as wax, but as water, where, though all impressiona ar« 
instantly made, yet as soon as they are made, they are instantly 
lost." 

In comparisons of this natnre, the understanding is concerned 
Viuch more than the fancy : and therefore the rules to be observed, 
with respect to them, are, that they be clear, and that they be 
useful ; that they tend to render our conception of the princi|w) 
object more distinct ; and that they do not lead our view aside,' 
aiul bewilder it with any false lighL We should always remem- 
ber that similes are not arguments. However apt they may be, 
tlicy do no more than explain the writer*s sentiments, they do not 
prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses which are 
too faint and remote. For these, in place of assisting, strain the 
mind to comprehend them, and throw no light upon the subject. 
It is also to be observed, that a comparison which, in the prin- 
cipal circumstances, carries a suHiciently near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is 
more opposite to the design of this figure, than to hunt after a 
great number of coincidences in minute points, merely to show 
how far the writer^s ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause and 
effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified. When 
we say ; ** They read Milton,** the cause is put insteail of the 
effect ; meaning '* Milton's works." On the other hand, when 
it is said, *^ Gray hairs should l>e respected,** we put the effect 
for tlie cause, meaning by ** gray hairs,'* old age* ** The kettle 
boils," js a phrase where the name of the container is substituted 
for that of the thing contained. ** To assume the sceptre,*' is a 
common expression for entering on royal authority ; the sign 
beJnfr put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is \m\ for a pan, ot Ci v^^ ^^^ ^^^ "wViole ; 4 
genua for a species, or a species for a ^^t\\i%v \t^ ^«ii«tti\^ ^\vtnk 
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■fijr Ihiiig lOM, »T «iiy iIiImk murv, i» \mt fur ilic |)rei'wp olijei-t 
tnesiit ; Uie ligiire U llien culleil a SyiKtilodie ur CoiH/irrAfiMian. ' 
ll ia very coininoii, fur iii«iaiii-e,* lu Ui.*M:n1je u wliule olijei^t bj 
nnie remarhnlile pari or il I na wljuri wesay, "Alleelof nveiiiy 
$aH" in the place of" thips;" when we use iIih " head" for [lie 
"p«)-«oiii" ilie " Miami" for ilifl " jeo." In like mannfi', ati aitri- 
Imte inny be pul for a Eulijecl : ob, " Youlti" for llie " joungi" tlio . 
"Ueep," for the "sea;" and Bometimea a subject for its aitrihni*. 

Ptrionijicalion or Prmopopotia, is that tigurn by wlik-h we ' 
•(tribute life anil action to iiiantiiiaie objects. The umi of (liin , 
fijjiire is very autural and extensive : there is a wortilerfiil prone- , 
n«M in human naiurn, under emotion, to animate all ubjccis. . 
When ire say, " the ground Ihiralt for rain," or. '' ibe earlli 
fHtUri with jiluniy ;" when vve apeak of " ambition's being reit- 
tin," or, "a diseBse's be'tag deteitfut ;" such eiprcssiona ebow 
iliM facility with which the mind can accommuilaie tlic proper ; 
li«ii of living creoturea to things that are inanimate, or to abstract 
•uiiRcptiuns of its own fonning. The following are strihing ex- 
■inplRS froHi llie Scriptorea : •' When Isroel wont out of Egypt, ; 
thv (luuse of Judah rroin a people of sjlrangc langungc ; tliu sea 
iiavr Il,and9e(l: Jordan was dtiven buck! The mouiitninB skipped 
ti'ie rninsi and the little Lilts like lamlis. What ailed thee, O tlion . 
ten', (bnt ihou^eddeat? Thou Jordan, iliat llioii wast drivf^n 
bii>-k ? Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rnms ; and ye little | 
liilU, like Iambs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the preisPn(>c of llie 
Liird, at tha presence of the God ofJacnb." | 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them 
tnd the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

Milton thus deicrilies the immediate eflects of eating the for 
biil'Ipii friiii. Terror produces the figure. 

Garth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and nature gave a second grunn; 
Sky low'r'd, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 
Wi-pt, Bi completing of the miirial sin. 
TliB impalieni'e of Adam to know his origin, is supposod to 
pmmpi llie i)ersonil!cation of all the objects ho beheld, in order ' 
le procure information. 

Then sun, said !, fair light ! 
And iliou enlighiea'd earth, so fresh and gay I 
I'c hills and dales, ya rivers, woods, end plaini;, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tdl, if you saw, how came I thus, how hsre ? 
We shntt give a remarkably flue siample of this lig'irn, fi-orn 
blsho|i Sherlock. He has henutifuUy personified Nninrnl Reli- 
gion! and waninyiierc«ive,in[he tiersonilicniinn, the spirit ami 
graire which the figure, when w*ll conducted, besloWji on Ji«- 
eoiirse. The author is comparing together onr Snvioiir aad 
Mahomet. •■GDfaoyshejtoyourNuturalReligion: lay Imtbre h«r 
" 'mmi, and Ilia dlaci)ile«, arrayed in nnnoni' andhlund^vvdvM. 
""tph over the si.uiie of litftusnniXsviW W^V'-j^-- " -"— ™^— »** 
'V -1 
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Bword. Show her thd cities which be set In flames, the cean* 
tries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miserable distress 
of all the inhabitants of the eurtii. When she has viewed him in 
this scene, carry her into his retirement ; show her the Prophet's 
ciianiber ; his concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him 
allege revelation, and a Divine command, to justify his adultery 
and lust," 

" When she is tired with this prospect, then show her the 
blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing ^ood to all the sons of 
men. Lot her see him in hSs most retired privacies; let her 
follow him to the mountf and hear his devotions and supplica- 
tions to God. Carry her to his table, to view his poor fare ; an j 
hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend him to the tribunal, 
and consider the patience with which he endured the scofls and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let her view 
him in the agony of death, and hear his last prayer for his perse*- 
cutors s * Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do/ 
— When Natural Religion has thus viewed both, ask her, which 
is the Prophet of God P — Put her answer we have already had, 
when she saw part of this scene, through the eyes of the Uentu* 
rion, who attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 
< Truly this man was the Son of God.' " This is more than elegant , 
it is truly sublime. The whole passage is animated ; and the 
Figure rises at the con^'hision, when Natural Religion, who, be* 
fore, was only a spectatort is iutroduced W speaking by the 
Conturion's voice, 

This figure of speech is sometimes very inf>properly snd ex 
travagantly applied. 4 capital error in personifying objects, is, 
to deck them with fantastic and trifling circumstances. A prac* 
tice of this sort dissolves the potent charm, which enchants and 
deceives the reader ; and either tei^ves bim dlffSHtiafied, or ex** 
cites, perhaps, his risibility. 

Another error, frequent in* descriptive pefsonldcations, con* 
sists in introducing themt when the subject of discussion is des- 
titute of dignity, and the reader is not prepared to relish them. 
One can scarcely peruse, with composure, the following use of 
this figure. It is the language of our e)isgant poet Thomson, 
who thus personifies and connects the bodily appetites, and ^heir 
gratifications, 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 

Produce the mighty hpwl: 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 

Mature and {lerfect, from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years : and now his honest front 

Flumes in the light refulgent. 

It is toil>e remarked, concerning thia figure, and short meta* 

phom ami similieH, which also have been allowed to be the pro*^ 

por Jnnfirnage of high passion, thai they tiT« the |itoper expMsaidB 

£?/'/£, o/ijy on thme occasions when \l \a «o te uwi^«ciiab|A ^m^ 

U^m^ of WDi^^, Xl;e first J^nij lv'^g^^«at Xt^ttiwjoTVa ^iMiiSi \^ fjpi^t* 
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whelm the mittdv and are denoted by silence or groans : next 
Bueeeeds the violent and passionate language, of which these 
figures constitute a great part. Such agitation, however, can- 
not long continue ; the passions having spent their force, the 
mind soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, in 
which all figures are impro|>er. 

Jiposiropke is a turning off from the regular course of the sub- 
ject, to address some person or thing ; as, ** Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? O grave ! where 
is thy victory ?" 

Tha following is an instance of personification and apostrophe 
united: ^O thou sword of the Lord I how long will it be ere 
thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scabbard, rest and be still ! 
liow can it he quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it a charge 
•gainst Askeion^ and against the sea-shore ? there hath he ap- 
pointed it." See also an extraordinary example of these figures, 
to the 14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, 
where the prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck the 
object addressed with affected ornaments ; by which authors 
relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute for it the 
language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too great 
length. The language of violent passion is always concise, and 
oflen abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object to another. 
It often glances^ a thought, starts from it, and leaves it unfuiish- 
ed. The succession of ideas is irregular, and connected hy dis- 
tant and uncommon relations. On all these accounts, nothing is 
mora unnatural than long speeches, uttered by persons under the 
influence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs in several 
poets of distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is ^Antithesis. Comparison is founded 
on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or opposition of 
two objects. Contrast has always the effect, to make each of the 
contrasted objects appear in the stronger light. White, for in- 
stance, never appears so bright as when it is opposed to black ; 
and whoB both are viewed together. An author, in his defence 
of a friend against the charge of murdnr, expresses himself thus : 
** Can you believe that the person whom he scrupled to slay, 
when he might have done so with full justice, in a convenient 
place, at a proper time, with secure impunity ; he made no scruple 
to murder against justice, in an unfavourable place, at an unsea- 
sonable time, and at the risk of capital condemnation ?" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure* 
Tho' deep,' yet clear j tbo' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, fulL 

^If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his 
MoraOf but to diminish his desires*" 

^If JOM regulate joiit d^irefs aocording to the 8tan4ard of na« 
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ture, yoa will never be poor ; if according to the ttandard of 
opinion, you ^ill never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very ]iroperly receives the form of 
the two last examples ; both because it is supposed to be the fruit 
of meditation, and because it is designed to be engraven on the 
memory, which recalls it more easily by the help of such con- 
trasted expressions, fiut where such sentences frequently suc- 
ceed each other ; where this becomes an author's favourite and 
prevailing manner of expressing himself, his style appears too- 
much studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression of an au* 
thor attending more to his manner of saying things, than to the 
things themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antitheus. " If Cato 
may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, for abandoning the 
cause of liberty, which he would not, however, survive; what 
shall we say of those, who embrace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely^ 
grow tired of it when they have much to hope, and give it up 
when they have nothing to fear ?" — The capital antithesis of tfau 
sentence, is instituted between the zeal of Cato for liberty, and the 
indiflerence of some others of her patrons. But, besides the lead- 
ing antithesis, there are two suboidinate ones, in the latter mem- 
ber : " Grow tired of it, when they have much to hope : and give 
it up, when they have nothing to fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of thb figurey 
in his eulogium of the philaiithro])ic Howard. 

" He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sumptuoosnesa 
of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form • 
scale of the curiosity of modem arts ; nor to collect medale, oi 
collate manuscripts : — ^but to dive into the depths of dungeons | 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain ; to take the gage and dimensions of misery^ 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the fiirgotten, to attend to 
the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate tilt- 
distresses of all men, in all countries." 

The next figure concerning which we are to treat is called Hy 
perbde or Exaggeration. It consists in magnifying an object be 
yond its natural bounds. In all languages, even in common 
conversation, hyperbolical expressions very frequently occur: af 
swift as the wind ; as white as the snow ; and the like ; and the 
common forms of compHment, are almost all of them extrava* 
^ant hyperboles. If any thing be remarkably good or great in 
Its kind, we are instantly ready to add to it some exaggerating 
epithet, and to make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The 
imagination has always a tendency to gratify itself, by magnify. 
ing its present object, and carrymg it to exeisss. More or less of 
iajs Jbfperbolical turn will pn^vail in language, according to die 
Jive hnesH of imagination among the i^eo^\« vrbo apeak it Henee 
^''^ng pefople deal much in Vr^\io\w, l&B0sJfc^\»^BSs^ 
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ihe Orientals was fai* more byperl>olical, than that ofthe Europe- 
ana, who are of more phlegmatic, or perhaps we may aay^ of 
more eorrect imagination. Hence, among all writers in enrly 
times, and in the rude periods of society, wo may ex|>ect this 
figure to abound. Greater experience, and more cultivated so- 
ciety, abate the warmth of imagination, and chasten the manner 
of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as arc employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by the warmth of pus- 
•ion. All passions without exception, love, terror, amazement, 
indignation, and even grief, throw the mind into confusion, ag* 

E-avate their objects, and of course prompt a hyiierbolical style. 
ence the following sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as 
they are descnbed,contain nothing but what is natural and proper ; 
•xhibiting the. picture of a mind agitated with rage and despair. 

Me, miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fiy is Hell, myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep. 

Still threat*ning to devour me, o|>ens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions ofthe size of 
their leader. ** I saw their chief,'' says the scout of Ossian, ^'tall 
as a roQk of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; his shield, .he rising 
moon : he sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on the hill.'* 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise either 
from overstraining, or introducing them on unsuitable occasions. 
Dryden^ in his poem on the restoration of king Charles the Second, 
compliments that monarch, at the expense of the sun himself. 

That star at your birth shone out so bright, 

It stain'd tlie duller sun's meridian light. 
This is indeed mere bombast. It is difficult to ascertain, by 
any precise rule, the proper measure and boundary of this figuro. 
Good sense and just taste must determine the point, beyond 
which, if we pass, we become extravagant. 

Vision is another figure of speech, which is proper only in 
animated and warm composition. It is produced when, instead 
of relating something that is past, we use the present tense, and 
describe it as actually passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in 
his fourth oration against Catiline : ** I seem to myself to behold 
this city, the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all na- 
tions, suddenly inrolved in one conflagration. 1 see before nie 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of 
their mined country. The furious countenance of Cethegus 
rises to my view, while, with a savage joy, he is triumphing ui 
your miseries." 

This manner of description supposes a sort of enthusiasm^ 
which carries the person who describes^ in «a\w« \xv^^%>xc^ ^>\x v^ 
bimself; and, when well executed^ tftVkalTi^^'&>\il ^>«^ Vq^.^v^ 
^mpAtby, impresM the reoiler or Vieaxex ^«t^ ^xx^tv'^^* vifvax^ 
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•nier to a luccessAiI execution, it require* an uncommonly 
warm imagination, aiul so happy a selection of circnmstancM, 
as shall make us tliink we see before our eyes the scene that is 
dcFcribed. 

Interrogation, The unfigured, literal use of interrogation, is 
to ask a question : but when men are strongly moved, whatever 
they would affirm or deny, with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question, expressing thereby the strongest 
confidence of the truth of their own sentiment, and appealing to 
their hearers for the impossibihty of the contrary. Thus Balaam 
expressed himself to Balak. '^ The Lord is not a man that he 
should lie, neither the son of man tliat he should repent. Hath 
he said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken it ? and shall 
he not make it good ?" 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discouirse. We see thii 
in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against Catiline : 
*^ How long will you, CatiHue, abuse our patience ? Do you not 
perceive that your designs are discovered ?"— He might indeed 
have said ; " You abuse our patience a long while, You must 
bo sensible, that your designs are discovered.'* But it is easy to 
|ierceive, how much this latter mode of expression falls short of 
the force and vehemence of the former. 

ExclamcUions are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
•uch as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. ** Wo n 
me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar *^ 
Psalms, 

** O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of tha 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness a lodging- 
place of wayfaring men !*' Jaremiak, 

Though interrogations may be introduced into close and earnest 
reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emotions of the 
mind. When judiciously employed, they agitate the hearer or 
the reader with similar passions : but it is extremely improper, 
and sometimes ridiculous, to use them on trivial occasions, and 
on mean or low subjects. The unexperienced writer ofien 
attempts to elevate his language, by the copious display of this 
figure : but he rarely or never succeeds. He frequently renders 
his composition frigid to excess, or absolutely ludicrous, by calling 
on us to enter into his transports, when nothing is said or done 
to demand emotion. 

Irony is expressing ourjselves in a manner contrary to oui 
thoughts, not with a yievv to deceive, but to add force to oui 
observations. Persons may he reproved for their negligence, b} 
saying ; *' You have taken great care indeed.*' Cicero says of the 
person against whom he was pleading; *' We have greatreasoa 
fo bfij wi'e that the modest man would not ask him for his debt, 
^heii he putvues his life." 

^■f conical exhortation is a very agre^«AT\^V\ti^*^^^>xwi\ Nvhielu 
^r having set the incoavomence* ot ^^xiwa^^m^^^^WMwV 
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light, concludes with a feigned encourage mont to pursue it. 
Such is that of Horace, when, having beautifully described the 
noise and tumults of Rome, he adds ironically ; 

" Go now, and study tuneful \ erse at llome." 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : and 
this mode of exposing them, is often more eflfectual than serious 
reasoning. The gravest persons have not declined the use of 
this figure, on proper occasions. The w-ise and virtuous Socrates 
made great use of it, in his endeavours to discountenance vicious 
and foolish practices. Even in the sacred writings, we have a 
remarkable instance of it. The prophet Elijah, when he chal- 
lenged the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, 
"mocked them, and said: Cry aloud for he is a god : either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or |>erad venture 
he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as in Cic«^ro's 
oration for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, by saying ; '^O 
excellent interpreter of the law ! master of antiquity! corrector 
and amender of our constitution!'' 

The last figure of speecli that we shad mention, is what writers 
call AnipUJicciHon or Climax. It consists in heightening all the 
circumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
In a stroug light. Cicero gives a lively iustance of this figure, 
when he says ; *' It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; 
it is the height of guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide 
10 put him to death : what name then shall I give to the act of 
crucifying him ?" 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to recom- 
mend good and virtuous actions : ** After we have practised good 
actions awhile, they become easy ; and when they are easy, we 
begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they please us, we do 
tham frequently ; and by frequency of acts, a thing grows into 
a habit ; and confirmed habit is a kmd of second nature ; and so 
far as any thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can 
hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of it." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a beautiful 
climax, taken from the charge of a judge to the jury, in the case 
of a woman accused of murdering her own child. *' Gentlemen, 
if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned the death of her 
enemy ; even these criminals would have been capitally punished 
by the Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless infant, that could 
make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, what 
punishment would not then the mother have demanded ? With 
what cries and exclamations would she have stunned yoHr oars! 
What shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of liomici<Ie, a 
mother, of the murder of her innoceiit cV\M,V\w\.\v ^^^^w^xvafc^ >8i\ 
tiws'o misdeadg hi one single crVm^i^ li <!,t\t«i^A>^>^*>^^.^^'^-^^^'^J^ 
deicstabioi ma woman, v^^ii^^^^*^ ^ vcwvi^i,\<6iX^^^iR^'^^>^^ 
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and pcrpctrateil against one wliose age called fur compassion, 
wliose near relation claimed atle-ction, and whoso innocence de- 
ficrved the hi«,'liest favour." 

^Ve have now finished what was proposed, concerning Perspi • 
cnity in single words and phrases, and the accurate constructioo 
of sentences. The former has heen considered under the heady 
of Purity. Proj>riety, an J Precision ; and the latter, under those 
of Clearness, Unity, Strength, and the proper use of Figurative 
Language. Though many of those attentions which have been 
recommended, may appear minute, yet their effect upon writing 
and style, is much greater than might, at first, be imagined. A 
sentiment which is expressed in accurate language, and in a pe- 
riod, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, always makes a stronger 
im|)rcs$ion on the mind, than one that is expressed inaccuratelyt 
or in a feehle or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this upon a 
com))arison : and if the effect be sensible m one sentence, how 
much more in a wholediscourse, or composition that is made up 
of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and into 
which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to com- 
municatCy in correct language, and in the clearest and most natural 
order, the ideas which we mean to transfuse into the minds of others 
Such a selection and arrangement of words, as do most justice 
to the sense, and express it to most advantage, make an agree- 
able and strong impression. To these ])oinis have tended all the. 
rules which have been given. Did we always think clearly, and 
were we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which we write, there would be occasion for few rules. Our 
srntcnccs would then, of course, acquire all those properties of 
» clearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, which have been re- 
commended. For we may rest assured, that whenever we cxpretia 
ourselves ill, besides the mismanagement of language, there is, 
for the most part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the 
std)ject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, are gene- 
rally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, obscure, and 
feeble thought. Thought and expression act and re-act upon 
each other. The understanding and language have a strict con- 
nexion ; and they who are learning to compose and arrange 
their sentences with accuracy and order, are learning, at tlie 
same tune, to think with accuracy and order ; a consideration 
which cdone will recompense the student, for his attention to thit 
branch of literature. For a further explanation of Iht Fignrca ^ 
Speech, see the Octavo Grammar, on this subject. 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

TlIE Compiler of these elements of the English language, 
hopes it will not be 'leeinod inconsi$<teiit with the nature anrl 
d<;sigii of his work, to make a short address to the young 
persons enijaired in tlio study of it, respecting their future 
walks in the paths of literature, and the chief purpose to which 
they should «Tpi>Iy their acquisilioiiH. 

In forniin<T i|j]s Grammar, and the volume of IlIustratioiiB . 
coimoctcd witii it, the author v^as influenced by a desire to fa 
cilitate yoiu* pro<j:ross in Irarnimr, antl, at the same time, to 
•njp.ress on your min«ls |)riuci[)les of piety and virtue. He 
wished also to assist, in some dej^roe, the labours of those who 
Are cultivating your undcibtanriings, and providing for you a 
fund of rational and usefid employment ; an employment cal- 
culated to exclude those fr 'olous pursuits, and that love of 
ease and snnsnal pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the 
minds of nuuiy inconsiderate youth, and render them uselei^s 
to sociotv. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of others for 
your welfare, will be of little avail : with them, you may fairly 
promise yourselves success. The writer of this address, there- 
forw recommends to you, an earnest co-operation with the 
endeavours of your frionds to promote your improvement and 
nappiuess. This co-operation, whilst it secures your own pro- 
gress, will afl()rd you the heart-felt satisfaction, of knowing 
that you are chcrishiui^^ the hopes, and ausfmentin^ the plea- 
sures, of those \vl;h w!»om you are connected by the niOKl 
e/idearing tirs. lie nM'onimpnds tr> you also, serious and ele- 
vated views of the studies in which you ma^ Vi^ ^sv^jv.'^^ 
Whntevcf iiniy ho jo.ii* attjuuiwcuis, w^ixct \bJ\vi^ ^«^5:%f^^«"^ 



